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MALAYAN ISLES. 


HOSE who conſult the map of this portion of the 
globe, will inſtantly perceive the effect of the rapid diſ- 


| world by the deluge, aided by volcanic fury. Volcanoes, or veſ- 
tiges of volcanoes, are to be ſeen in moſt parts to this day ; 
amazing caverns, mountains piled upon mountains, with all the 
teſtimonies of the mighty confuſion 3 we know not the ante- 
cedent form, but it was evidently ſhattered by that great event. 
From the top of the bay of Bengal to the very pole, it ſwept 
every thing before it, and left a vaſt expanſe of ocean, uninter- 
rupted by any land, except the diminutive ſpots of Kerguelin 
iſlands, or the leſſer ſpeck of Auiſterdam and St. Paulo. 

FRoM Cape Negrais, the ſouthern point of Pegs, the waters 
ſeem to have been impelled towards the vaſt Pacific Ocean. 
The iſles of Andaman and Nicobar firſt ſhew that tendency in a 
flight degree; all the peninſula of Malacca was affected in a 
higher. The iſland of Sumatra follows the curvature of that 
part of the continent. At Java it begins to ſhew the fury of the 
Vol. IV. V attracted 


charge of the waters after the deſtruction of the old 
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MALAYAN ISLES. 


1 courſe of the waters towards the eaſt. Java, Cumbava, 


Timor, the Molucca iſlands, and New Guinea were formed by 
their influence. At New Guinea the torrent took a ſoutherly 
direction, and rent into fragments all that part of the primitive 
world, even to the remoteſt of the Society iflands, which, like the 


train of a comet, ſhew the innumerable remnants of land, moſt 


evident witneſſes of its courſe. The amazing iſland of New Holland 


reſiſted the force, and continues, more worthy of the name of a 
continent. New Zealand remains divided from all the reſt; to the 


eaſt is ſea as far as America, and remote as the pole itſelf on the 
ſouth. The north part of the vaſt Pacific is contracted by the ap- 


proximation of 4/ia and America. The creſcent of iſlands from 
 Alaſchka to Kamiſchatka mark the antient union of the preſent 


continents. The flood formed from the ſouth of Kami/chatka 
the Kuril iſles, Matmay, and Japan, Liqueo and Formoſa, the 
Philippine iſlands, the great Borneo, and all the groups ſcattered 
over the ocean to the north-eaſt, ſuch as the Peleꝛo, the La- 
drones, and the Carolinas, and the range named after Lord Mal- 
grave. Such is the hypothetical view of this face of the globe. 

Sumatra, the firſt iſland which ſtrikes our eye, bounds the 
weſt ſide of the ſtreights of Malacca. The equator croſſes it in 
the middle, and divides it into almoſt two equal parts. Acbeen 


head lies in Lat. 5 33' north, and Hogs point in 5* 5' ſouth. The 


length is about eight hundred miles, and the greateſt breadth 
a hundred and thirty. All the weſtern fide is very low, and in- 
terſected with ſwamps, inſulating certain patches ſlightly ele- 
vated. A range of mountains runs through the whole iſland, 
much nearer to the weſtern than the eaſtern coaſt. In ſome 

J places 


places they are double and treble, with beautiful vallies between 

each chain; but, excepting where cleared, both valley and 
mountain are clothed with ſhady foreſts. Theſe chains approxi- 
mate to the coaſt on the whole of the weſtern ſide. At their foot 
is low, and often ſwampy land. 

Sou of the mountains are of a vaſt height; Ophzr, ſituated 
immediately under the line, is 13,842 feet high, or two miles one 
thouſand and ninety-four yards. No ſnow is ever ſeen on it, yet 
the inhabitants of all the chains are, like thoſe of other alpine 
regions, ſubje& to monſtrous wens or goitres: this malady owes 
its origin to the water, or the thick, cold, and foggy vapors which. 


univerſally ariſe from the vallies. Theſe people are not infeſted 


with any particular diſeaſe, the reſult of the tumors ; they enjoy 


the ſame health as others; but the climate of Sumatra near to 


the ſea, or amidſt the ſwamps, is dreadful. * Near Indrapour,” 
ſays Lind*, © is a place where no European can venture to ſleep 
& one night on ſhore during the rainy ſeaſon without running 
s the hazard of his life, or at leaſt of a dangerous fit of ſickneſs; 
& and at Podarg, a Dutch ſettlement on the ſame iſland, the air 
has been found ſo bad, that it is commonly called the Plague 
« Coaſt, Here a thick peſtilential vapor or fog ariſes after the 
« rains, from the marſhes, which deſtroys all the white inha- 
6 bitants.“ | 

IN all theſe chains are numbers of volcanoes, which are called 


by the Malayes, Goonong Appee; they generally ſmoke, but ſel- 
dom emit flames or lava t. I believe no accurate obſervations 


MovunT OpuilRg 


BAD CLIMATE: 


Vol cAxoks. 


have been yet made on their nature, being at a conſiderable 


Eſſay on Diſeaſes, p. 79. + Marſden's Sumatra, p. 22. 
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GOLD, 
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Trov. 


- Coal, 


MALAYAN ISLES, 


diſtance inland, and the approach impeded by deep and almoſt 


impenetrable foreſts, Sulphur may be collected in any quantity 
about their ſides. 


THE ifland abounds with minerals. It has been long famous 


for its gold ; ſome is dug out of the earth; but by reaſon of the 


unwholeſomeneſs of the climate, no Europeans dare attempt to 


work, and the natives are too lazy to go to any depth. The 


greateſt part is taken out of the rivers, and waſhed from the ſand 


and gravel. The amount brought annually to the weſtern parts 


of Sumatra, does not exceed ten thouſand ounces. Menanga- 
caboww, a central and principal kingdom, has the greateſt quan- 
tity, the richeſt mines lying within its territory. The Malayes 


are moſt ſkilful artiſts in works of fillagree, in both gold and 


filver. Mr. Mar/den* gives an ample account of the manufac- 
ture, which, with the coarſeſt of inſtruments, 1s carried on to the 


moſt amazing degree of elegance and perfection. On mention of 
that gentleman, let me own my obligation to his admirable hiſ- 
tory of Sumatra, for moſt of the articles on the ſubject of that 


Hand. 

I FIND no mention of any ſilver being found here; but it 
produces abundance of copper, of the richeſt kind. 

TiN is met with in vaſt plenty, chiefly near Palambang, on 
the eaſt coaſt, and on the iſle of Banka; it is a conſiderable ar- 
ticle of trade, and, ſmelted into ſmall pieces, 1s exported 1n great 
quantities to CHina. 

IRON is found in Menangacabow, where it is fuſed for uſe. 

COAL is a production of Sumatra. Naptha, or earth oil, is 

as Sumatra, Pe 14 r. | | 
| | another, 


SUMATRA, 


another, and is principally uſed to reſiſt the ravages of the 
armes, or white ants. 

SALTPETRE is procured i in abundance out of the vaſt caverns 
with which the iſland is hollowed, and is extracted out of the dun g 
of the ſwallows called Layang Layang, which build by thouſands 
in the roofs. Theſe ſeem to be the kind which make the eſcu- 
| lent neſts. The dung extends often twenty feet! in breadth, and 
18 from four to ſix feet in depth. 

| Napa), or the Steatites earth, forms the baſis of the cliffs, and 
often the beds of the rivers. | 

I SHALL now purſue the other parts of the natural hiſtory, 
begin with the zoology, and treat of it on the authority of Mr. 
Marſden, flinging it into a ſyſtematic form. 

Taz Horſes are ſmall and hardy; the cows and ſheep are alſo 
ſmall ; the laſt ſuppoſed to be of the Bengal breed. 

THE buffalo, or carbow, the moſt uſeful animal of the iſland, 
is the beaſt of draught, and ſupplies the inhabitants with milk 
and butter. There are none at preſent in a ſtate of nature. 

DoMESTIC goats are common, and are called Canibing. As to 
the Cambing Ootan, or goat of the woods, of Mr. Mar/den, his 

deſcription is not ſufficient for me to aſcertain the /pecies : 
One, ſays he *, © which I ſaw, was three feet in height, and 
“ four feet in the length of the body. It had ſomething of the 
* gazelle in its appearance; and, excepting the horns, which 
« were about ſix inches long, and turned back with an arch, it 
« did not much reſemble the common goat. The hinder parts 


* were ſhaped like thoſe of a bear, the rump floping round off 


* Sumatra, p. 93. 
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« from the back. The tail was very ſmall, and ended in a Point, 
« The legs clumſy. The hair along the ridge of the back riſing 
&« coarſe and ſtrong, almoſt like briſtles. No beard. Over the 
& ſhoulder was a large ſpreading tuft of greyiſh hair; the reſt 
of the hair black throughout. The Scrotum globular, Its dif. 
& poſition ſeemed wild and fierce, and it 1s laid by the natives 
& to be remarkably ſwift.” 
DEER, THE deer ſeem to be the different ſort of axis, Hiſt. Quad, i. 
P. 117. Mr. Mar/den names it the Hog-deer, Ne 59, but certainly 
not the Baby-ro/a, as he ſuppoſes it, which we ſhall hereafter 
ſhew to be a hog. | 
. Witp Boa, THE W//d boar is frequent; the domeſtic 18 of the kind we call 
| N | the Chineſe, 
| | „„ RHINOCEROS, THE 07e-horned Rhinoceros is common. Mr. Charles Miller 
; „ 5 informed me by a friend, that the /wo-horned, N* Bo, is ſome» 
| times ſeen here, 
ELerHants, THE foreſts abound with elephants : few are applied to uſe; 
about ten are kept for ſtate by the king of Acbeen; and that 
faithful traveller, Mr. Forre/t*, adds, that the inhabitants of the 
capital make uſe of them as horſes in their journies into the 
country. Much of the ivory is ſent to Ch/za and to Europe. The 
wild elephants collect in great herds, and are very deſtructive in 
the plantations. The natives contrive to poiſon them, by in- 
ſerting a fatal drug into the ſugar-canes, ſplit for that purpoſe, 
APES, Or the digitated quadrupeds are found variety of apes : the 
Gibbon, or long-armed, N' 88, in vaſt multitudes, generally 
perched by hundreds on the tops of trees, and very ſeldom de- 


„ 


a 
. es 


* Voy. p. 58. 
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ſcending. The Ourang Outang is ſaid to be found in Sumatra, 


which is probable, as it 1s met with in the adjacent iſlands. The 


pig-tailed Baboon, N' 102, is an inhabitant of this country. 


AmoNG the Battas are numbers of ſmall black dogs, with 


Doss. 


erect ears, which are fattened for food. Wild dogs inhabit all 


parts of the iſland. 
Tigers are numerous, and very deſtructive; they annually kill 


TIGERS: 


in the pepper country a hundred people; there are even in- 
{ances of their depopulating whole villages ; yet the natives will 


not deſtroy them, for they hold the doctrine of tranſmigration, 


and fear that in the tiger they may hurt the ſoul of an an- 
ceſtor. 


HERE are two or three ſpecies of leſſer kind, called tiger cats. 


Tü Bear, N' 209, is {mall and black, and devours the heart 
or pith of the coco-palms. 


Otters and civets finiſh the liſt given us of the rapacious ani- 


Stinkard, I ſuppoſe one of the mephitic weeſels. 


ThE creſted Porcupine, N' 314, and I think the long-tailed, 


N' 316, are found in this country. 

Sguirrels x, ſmall, and of a dark color, inhabit the woods. 

Mr. Mar/den mentions a Sotb, the Hvo-roed, Ne 451, and the 
Armadillo; he names it the Tanqueeling, which is the ſhort-tailed 
Manis, N* 460. As to the Armadillo, the whole tribe ! is confined 
to South America, | 

THE vaſt Bats, N' 495, or N' 496, ſwarm here, as they do in 
all the iſlands. They fly from iſland to iſland, and in their 


* Marſden's Sumatra, p. 94. 
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paſſage are often ſeen dipping into the ſea, probably to ſnatch up 
the ſmaller fiſhes. 

IT is very difhcult to aſcertain the birds ; I can readily ſuppoſe 
them to be the ſame with thoſe of India, or the neighboring 
iſlands. I ſhall mention only two; one, the ſcarce ſpecies the 


_ Argus Pheaſant, f poken of before among the Chineſe birds *; I here 


add, that it is very common in the woods of Sumatra, &c. 
ITE other bird is the Cafſowary, Latham, iii. p. 10. tab. 72. 
This curious genus is related to the Oſtrich, but is moſt local, 


being confined to the torrid zone, and only to that part which 
includes this iſland, ava, Banda, and a few others of this great 


Archipelago. It runs faſt, is very fierce when in the wild ſtate; 
grunts like a hog, and will kick violently like the Oftrich. Its 
food is vegetables, but will ſwallow i iron, ſtones, or any thing that 


is offered. 


I SHALL take notice of only one inſect, which is the common 
bee, the Apis Melliſica, which in theſe hot countries is left to it- 
ſelf unhived. Vaſt quantities of the wax is exported to China, 
Bengal, and other parts of India; as to the honey it is far inferior 
to the European kind. 

I MAY mention that among the lizards i 18 the Crocodile, which 
makes dreadful havock among the bathers, who cannot be per- 
ſuaded from the performance of that rite notwithſtanding the 
danger; beſides, they look upon theſe terrible reptiles with a de- 
gree of reſpects probably for the ſame reaſon as they do the 


tiger. 


Sumatra ſtill wants its floriſt. I muſt content myſelf with 


* Outlines of the Globe, vol. iii. p. 195. 
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giving a liſt of ſuch of the vegetable kingdom as contribute to 
commercial purpoſes, or to the general uſe of the natives. 


Pepper 1s the great ſtaple of the iſland. It was for the ſake of Pirrrx. 


that ſpice that we defied the wretched climate. Mr. Mar/den * 
gives a long and curious account of its cultivation; he alſo 


informs us that the white is only black ſtripped of outer 
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THE Piper Betel i is coltivated greatly, and ſent to the conſt of BeTEL. 


Coromandel, and to Telinga, for the purpoſe of chewing, wrapped 
round the Areca, as we have already mentioned f. 

Tax Arundo Bambos is very common, and not only furniſhes 
materials for building the houſes, but as I imagine, produces the 


guantities of canes that are exported from the weſtern {ide of the 
iſland. | 


THE Calamus Rotate, Rep; vol. v. p. 97. tab. 51. and num- 
bers of the following pages and plates, furniſhes annually great 


cargoes, chiefly from the eaſtern ſide of the iſland, which the 


Dach fend to Europe, and the country traders to the weſtern parts 
of India. The ſpecific name (Rotang) ſignifies in the Malayan 


language a /af or walking flick; the common thick canes which 


ſerve for this purpoſe, and the ſmall limber canes imported from 

India, are all varieties of the Calamus Rotang— The former is, 
Palms juncus Calapparius, Var. A. Linn. and is accurately de- 

{cribed by Rumpbius, Amb. vol. v. p. 97. The texture of its 


wood, its leaves and flowering ſtems, bear a ſtriking reſemblance 


to ſome ſpecies of palm. Hence Rumpbius has not unaptly 


Bam00: 


RoTane? 


named jt Palmi juncus, or Palm ru/h. Its natural ſituation is in 


Vol. IV. | C h 
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CAMPHOR. 
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woody mountanous tracts; there it pervades the tad trees, 
and interlacing its branches from bough to bough, forms, by its 
innumerable ramifications and ſpinous ſtems, an impenetrable 
thicket. Re 

IN order to fit this cane for the purpoſe of a walking ſtick, a 
ſingle interſtice of ſufficient length between two joints is made 


choice of; this is loaded with a weight, or bound tight to a board, 


for the ſpace of a month, and alſo expoſed to imoak, to diminiſh 
ſomewhat of its natural pliability. 

Rumphius obſerves, Herb. Amb. vol. 5. p. Ioo, that no author 
he had ſeen deſcribed this cane, which he imputes to its growing 
only in the remote parts of India, and ſequeſtered mountains, 
rarely viſited by Europeans, till they uren ſovereign power 
over ſome of the regions. 

Laurus Caſia &, or baſtard cinnamon, grows in abundance i in 
the interior parts of the north of the iſland; it is ſometimes 
fifty and ſixty feet high, and two feet in diameter; much of 


the bark is exported as the true cinnamon; and from the root, 


a camphor may, as is ſaid, be extracted. 
A TREE + producing camphor, abounds here and in Borneo; 


it grows near to the ſea, and is equal in bulk to our largeſt oaks, 


being ſometimes fifteen feet in circumference, and a hundred 
feet high. The timber is excellent for the uſe of the carpenter, 
being light and durable, and reſiſts the injury of inſects. This 
valuable drug, Campbor ꝓ, is as much valued by the Sumarrans as 

by the Europeans, and ſerves for medical purpoſes. It has very 


'* Outlines ofthe Globe, vol. i. p. 142: Or + Linſchotten, p. 81. 
4 Marſden's Sumatra, p. 120. 


long 
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long been in uſe among the Arabs ; much is ſent to Ching as well 
as Europe. 
TRE Styrax Bensoin of Mr. Jonas Dryander *, grows chiefly 


in the Battas country, but not to a great ſize. The gum is pro- 
cured by inciſion, and ſent down to the ports in large cakes; a 


vaſt quantity 1s tranſmitted to Europe, where in Roman Catholic 
Countries it is uſed as incenſe; the reſt is a moſt valuable medicine 


as an expectorant and ſtyptic, and forms the baſis of Turlington's 
| balſam. It is burnt in all the Malaye iſles to perfume the rooms, 
| to expel the inſects, the unwholeſome air, and noxious exhala- 
tions. I am doubtful whether this tree has been well aſcer- 
tained, for Lin/chotten F, who ſeems well acquainted with ity 
ſpeaks of it as of vaſt height and ſize. 

Coffee 1 is cultivated in Sumatra, but, for want of {kill, the ber- 
ries are not in any eſteem. 

BoTH the Gofypium arboreum and herbaceum, may be Bn 
here in any quantities, but for want of encouragement, no 
more is cultivated than ſerves for the uſes of the country. 

Bombax Ceiba is planted near every village, and ſtrikes the 
eye of ſtrangers by its ſingular form, being in ſhape of the 


branches like a dumb waiter; ſo regularly do they ſpread one 


above the other. 


Ez ON, Diaſpyros melanoxylon t, that valued wood for furni- 
ture, ſo highly eſteemed by our anceſtors, is common here. It 
has been known ſince the days of Virgil. 


India fert ebenum, molles ſua thura Sabæi. 


Phil. Tranſ. IxXxvii. p. 30). tab. xii. 5 | + P. 76. 
t Flor, Coroman. tab. xlvi. | 
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Pliny gives us a whole chapter on this wood *; he fays it was 


„ Trunco enodi materie nigri ſplendoris, ac vel ſine arte Protinus 


cc jucundi.” Virgil was miſtaken by confining: ebony to India, it 
was alſo produced in Ætbiopia. Herodotus (in Thalia) tells us 
that the A7h!0p:ans paid their tribute every three years in that 
article to the Per/ian-kings. It was eſteemed the moſt valuable 


tribute after gold and ivory. Pompey. had an ebony tree carried. 


before him in his triumph over Mithridates; yet to this day we 
have not one to place in our celebrated garden at Kew, _ 
TE Teek t, Teclona grandis, the pride of the eaſtern foreſts 
grows in the north and eaſt of Sumatra. / 
THE pines which captain Coo found in the different parts of 


the ſouth ſeas are common here, and are called. A oz.; they 
Aouriſh in a light fandy ſoil, and are the firſt trees that grow on 


lands deſerted by the ſea. At page 70, tab. 51, of the firſt volume 


of Captain Cook's fecond voyage, 1s ſome account of this tree, 


which as yet has not been claſſically deſcribed. 

Sandal wood 1, Pterocarpus Santolinus, both the white and the: 
red, are produced in Sumatra. 
Tux poiſonous Manchinee! tree, Hippomane Mancinilla 9, is 
common here, as well as in the Ve Indies, and furniſhes a moſt 
uſeſul timber, as it reſiſts the attacks of the Termes, or white 
ants; it is alſo valuable in works of ornament, the wood being 


finely veined; but the juice is ſo noxious, that if any falls on the: 


eyes it will occaſion a blindneſs of many days, and the very drop- 


„Lib. xii, c. 4. | + Outlines of the Globe, vol. i. p. $1, tab, in, 
T Ibid. vol. i. p. 140. $ Cateſby, vol. i. p. 95. 
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pings of the leaves after rain, raiſe bliſters on the ſkin; ſtanding 
under its ſhade for any length of time affects the ſenſes. | 

N of the Sideroxylons, or iron woods, is common here, and of 
great uſe on account of its extraordinary hardneſs ; it may be 
the Sideroxylon inerme, Hort. Elth. 357+ tab. 265. Hort. . 


i. 260. 
THE pitch called Dammer, mentioned i in the article Pulo con- 
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DAMMERR. 


ahr, is extracted in abundance from certain reſinous trees which 


go under the common Malayan name of Canari; they grow in 
vaſt plenty in the ſpice iſtands, but we find that ſome ſpecies 
have extended far more weſt, Rumpbius deſcribes all of them; 
but the ſpecies productive of this article are the Dammara nigra, 


vol. ii. p. 100. tab. 52, and the Dammara nigra legitima, 162. tab. 53, 


quantities are ſent to Bengal and other places, for the ſame uſes 


as pitch and t tar are ay Europe, and particularly for the ſhip- 
ping. 2 

AMONG the trees or vegetables productive of the neceſſary 
food for the natives, is the Coco palm ; rice, the Padda or upland; 
the common Mays; Seſamum in great quantities, for the oil it 
produces, which is uſed only in burning; Ricinus palma Chrijti, 
for the caſtor oil, grows wild; Cœſus Arabicus, Amomum ⁊eram— 


bet, and ſeveral others are raiſed for medicinal purpoſes. A 


Rumpbius is wanted to pervade the foreſts of this vaſt iſland, and 


bring to light the numberleſs hidden treaſures it contains, im- 


portant perhaps i in mechanics, medicine, and the luxuries of life. 
THE Cycas circinalis, or ſago tree®, begins to appear here, but 
13 not in ſuch general uſe as a food, as we ſhall find it in the 


* Oudines of the Globe, vol. i. p. 245. 
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of it in Sumatra. I muſt not paſs over the knowlege that our 


„c allynges of ſuche ſavour. And zif zou like to here how the 


STRANGE PLANT 
OF PURCHAS, 


& that beren mele, whereof men maken gode bred and white, and 


Mr. Miller, by the Malayes, Lalan- laut, or ſea graſs. “ It is found 


„ mediately withdraws itſelf into the ſand, I could never ob- 
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more eaſtern iſlands : the plenty of rice ſuperſedes the neceſſity 


great traveller Sir John Mandeville * had of this valuable tree, 
who found it in a great De he calls Patben. 
IN that lond,” ſays that flower of chivalry, “ growen trees 


& of gode ſavour; and it ſemethe as it were of whete, but it is not 


& mele comethe out of the trees, I ſhalle ſeye zou. Men hewen 
ce the trees with an hachet, alle aboute the fote of the tree, tille 
& that the bark be parted in many parties; and than comethe 
& out therof a thikke lykour, the whiche thei reſceyven in veſ- 
6 ſelles, and dryen it at the hete of the ſonne; and than thei 
cc han it to a mylle to grynde; and it becomethe fair mele and 
« white,” ?“ . 

I SHALL conclude this ſubject with mentioning that on this 
coaſt, near Tappanooly, Mr. Charles Miller + found the “ ſtrange 
« plant,” as Purchas ꝓ calls it, diſcovered by Sir James Lancaſter 
on the iſland of Sombrero, who ſpeaks of it as a tree which 
ſhrunk into the ground as ſoon as it was touched. Wonderful 
things were related of it by our old navigator. It is named, ſays 
« in ſandy bays or in ſhallow water, where it appears like a 
6 flender ſtrait ſtick, but, when you attempt to touch it, im- 


c ſerve any zentacula; a broken piece near a foot long, which 
« after many unſucceſsful attempts, I drew out, was perfectly 


Travels, p. 228, 5 + Phil, Tranſ. vol, Ixviii. p. 178, 2 Vol, i. p. 152. 


8 U MAT RA. 
« ſtrait and uniform, and reſenibled a worm drawn over a — 
« ting needle; when dry it is a coral. v 


Tnar Sumatra was known to the antients is moſt probable, 
but that only partially. This, and two others which Ptolemy 


unites, ſeem in the opinion of Mr. Caverbill to have been the 


gabaddibæ of the old geographer. The Mabomelan travellers of 
the year 1173 called it Ramni. They ſpeak of its gold mines, 


and excellent camphor, and of the inhabitants being cannibals. 
Marco Polo is very diffuſe in his account of this iſland, which he 


calls the little ava; he actually travelled over fix of its eight 


kingdoms, and gives various particulars, long ſince confirmed by 


che later travellers. He mentions the cuſtom of eating human 
fleſn; he deſcribes the Rhinoceros under the name of Licorne, 
camphor, ſago, the cocoa palms, and the tapping them for the 
acquiſition of the liquor 7 25 ſo neceſſary a drink to the inha- 
bitants. 

Arz a very long interval the Portugueſe again diſcovered 
Sumaira. Lopes Sequeira, in 1508, by the command of his 
great maſter, ſailed on a voyage of diſcovery, and arrived at the 
port of Pedeer, to the eaſt of 4cheen, at the northern end of the 


iſland *“; there he found ſhips from Pegu, Bengal, and ſeveral 


Is 


PoRTUGU3:*, 


other countries. The king, a Mahometan, treated him with | 


much civility. The great Albuquerque viſited the iſland in per- 
ſon, and entered into a treaty with the king of Pedeer. The 
Portugueſe afterwards engaged deeply in the wars between the 
petty monarchs of the country; but I do not find that they ever 


made any ſettlement, ee _ 
? 10, VOL, P-. 308. 
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Trxt Dutch followed them in 1595. An account of that 
voyage may be ſeen in L'Hiſioirè de la Navigation de L'Inde ori. 
entale, printed at Amſierdam in 1609. In future I ſhall, in my 
references to thoſe voyages, cite them by the name of Nicolays 
collection, who was the publiſher. At p. 18 is given an account 
of their firſt deſcent, and a plate of the dreſſes of the inhabitants. 
The Dutch formed ſeveral factories in Sumatra, which flouriſh 
to this day; the principal is at Padang, in the neighborhood of 
the gold country. Their next is at Palanbang, for the ſake of 
the tin which is dug by the natives, and fuſed on the iſle of 
Banca, on the eaſt ſide of Sumatra, oppoſite to the diſcharge of 
the river of Pa/ambang. The city ſtands ſome miles from the 
mouth: It once belonged to the king of Bantam in Java, and is 
even to this day peopled by Favans; but ſince the Dutch have 
rendered that monarchy in a manner dependant on themſelves, 
they moſt probably may be ſtyled its maſters. Beſides making 
it the magazine of the tin drawn from Banca, they collect vaſt 
quantities of pepper from the neighboring parts. In 1662 this 
city was attacked by a Dutch fleet ſent from Batavia to revenge 


ſome moſt barbarous murders committed on their countrymen, 


it was ſtrongly fortified with trunks of trees cloſely put together, 
and mounted with numbers of cannon. Notwithſtanding this, 
the Dutch ſucceded, and burnt the city to the ground. 

Tas Engliſh are at preſent in poſſeſſion of the great trade of 


Sumatra. The reputation of its vaſt wealth gave riſe to the firſt 


voyage ever made by our countrymen to the Ea/? Indies. Elig . 
herb, in the 43d year of her reign, iſſued her patent which con- 
RES, e ſtituted 


S UM ATR A. 


by Purchas uv. 

In conſequence of this, that able ſailor James Lancaſter, 
afterwards Sir James, was ſent there, and failed from Torbay on 
April 2d, 1601. He commanded the Dragon of ſix hundred 
tons, and had with him the Hec7or of three hundred, the A/cen- 


furniſhed her general, as he was called, with letters to divers of 
the eaſtern potentates, among others, one to the king of Acheen, 
the chief and firſt object of the voyage. He did not arrive at Su- 
- matra till May 2d, 1602. The fame of Elizabetb's victories over 
the Spaniards had reached the king's ears, and in conſequence 
Lancaſter was moſt favorably received; he preſented gifts of great 
value on the part of his miſtreſs, and received others in return. 
The Portugueſe did all in their power to prevent a good under- 
ſtanding between the Engliſb and the king, but to no purpoſe. 
| Lancafier even made a ſhort cruiſe, and took a rich ſhip from 
Saint Thome on the Coromandel coaſt, belonging to the Portu- 
gueſe, which was deemed a lawful prize, that kingdom being 
then in poſſeſſion of our great enemy Philip II. Our general got 
in part of his lading of pepper in this iſland; the reſt in Ma- 
lacca; and after obtaining many valuable privileges from the 


| Sumatran prince. He met with a dreadful ſtorm off Mada- 
gaſcar; in the midſt of the confuſion, he thought of the ſervices 
he might render to his country by this remarkable notice: The 
* paſſage to the Eaſt Indies lies in 62 degrees 30 minutes, by the 


= Pilgrimage, vol. i. p. 139. 


king of Acheen, returned with a moſt friendly letter from the 


„„ D 4e north- 


ſtituted originally the Eaſt India company. It is given at length | 


SIR JAMES 
LANCASTER, 


for of two hundred and fixty, and one more. Her Highneſs 
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“ north-weſt on the American ſide.“ After encountering many 
difficulties, he anchored ſafe in the Downs on September 13th 
1603. Sir James acquired great wealth and reputation by this 
voyage, which he lived thirty years after to enjoy, as he well 
deſerved. e 

Wx followed the advantages of this enterprize. The Dutch 
who had ſettled themſelves in the iſland, entertained the higheſt 
jealouſy of our riſing commerce, and gave all poſſible oppo- 
ſition; they even once expelled us from Bantam, where we had 
a factory. We then turned our thoughts towards Achbeen, and 
met there ſome of the iſland chieftains in the year 1685, who 


Invited us to ſettle on their lands; this, gave riſe to our eſta- 


BENCOOLEN. 


NATAL, 


bliſhment at Bencoolen, which became the ſupreme factory. The 
fort called fort Mar/borough was founded ; we are now the prin- 
cipal traders in the iſland, and export from thence annually 
twelve hundred tons of pepper, the greateſt part to Europe, the 
reſt to China. This ſettlement is unwholeſome, the air full of 
malignant vapors; the mountains continually cloathed with thick 
heavy clouds, which break out in lightning, thunder, rain, and 
ſhort-lived ſtorms ; the fort is tolerably healthy during the ſickly 
ſeaſon, and to that place the merchants ſhould make their retreat. 
IN the year 1760, the French admiral D'Eſaign deſtroyed 
this fort, and all our other ſettlements on the iſland, in order to 
drive us from the lucrative pepper trade; but they were ſoon 
re- eſtabliſhed, and our poſſeſſions ſecured to us in 1763 by the 

treaty of Paris. 
ON the coaſt of the Battas country are two ſettlements, one at 
Natal, and another on a ſmall iſle in the noble bay of Tahhanoh, 
9 1 | which 


\v 


SUMATRA. 


which penetrates deeply inland, and is capable of containing all 


the navies of Europe, ſo as to ride ſecurely in any weather, 
with ſuch a multitude of harbors that a large {hip could remain 
concealed ſo as to elude all ſearch. In this bay is found plenty of 
that enormous ſhell the Kemo or Chama Gigas , it is often three 
foot broad, and of the weight of five hundred pounds; and 1s 
taken in deep water, by thruſting a long bamboo between the 
ſhells while they are gaping, which cloſe, and then are drawn 
up; the ſhell is quite white, and worked by the natives like 
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ivory. The fifth weighs often thirty pounds, and is excellent 


when ſtewed. e 

Sumatra is divided into numerous little kingdoms, but that 
of Acheen is the moſt powerful. It once had aftrong and nume- 
rous fleet, with which it conteſted the ſuperiority of the ſea with 
the adjacent princes. Acheen was the great emporium of the 
iſland, and the reſort of the 4rabs for the gold, camphor, ben- 
zoin, pepper, and all the commercial productions of the country. 


The government 1s entirely feudal, being founded on the Ma- 


lan plan. As to the genuine Sumatrans they are called Orang 


Ooloo, or countrymen, from their reſidence in villages. The 


Sultan of the empire of Menangecabowo, for a long time reigned 
lord paramount over all the other princes, who owned their au- 
thority to be derived from him: at preſent his real power is not 
ſuperior to that of a common Rajah ; yet till a ſuperſtitious re- 
ard is paid to his perſon; he is ſovereign pontiff; the opinion 
of his ſanctity is ſupported by the Mabometan prieſts, and an 


* Bonan i. 83, 84. Argenville, tab. 23. fig, E. | 
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air of myſtery ſurrounds his court; he iſſues out dictatorial 
edicts, which are received with reſpect; but attended to no far- 
ther than is conſiſtent with the intereſts or pleaſure of them to 
whom they are addreſſed. All the Sumatrans are originally de- 
rived from the Malayes, or inhabitants of the peninſula of Ma. 
lacca ; when ſpoken of in this iſland, the word Malaye implies - 
the Mabometans, who chiefly inhabit the coaſts. Mahometanilmn 


is the religion of all the Ma/aye governments; all obſerve the 


feudal ſyſtem, and commute the puniſhment of crimes for 
money, which have their price as cuſtomary among the Ger- 
mans and Britons. Murder, as well as other crimes, having its 
price; this cuſtom is a dreadful encouragement, particularly ſince 
the Daltoos or magiſtrates receive the ranſom. Our factory was 
deſirous of putting a ſtop to the frequent aſſaſſinations, but was 
told by the Daltoo that he ſhould be a loſer, as he got twenty 
dollars a head when the families proſecuted. Some of theſe 
governments are very antient, being formed ſoon after the firſt 
population of the iſland. Menangecabow is one which received 
the Mabometan faith in later times from the Malayes of Ma- 
lacca, who had made a conqueſt of their antecedent brethren. 

IN p. 33 of the preceding volume, I have given the general de- 
ſcription of the perſons of the Ma/ayes. I cannot help thinking 
that thoſe of Malacca were a diſtinct people, who drove the an- 
tient inhabitants of the peninſula to take refuge in Sumatra, where 


they retain their language and alphabet, and that the Malayes in 
future times re-conquered the deſcendants of theſe refugees, and 


each {till retain their peculiar language and writing. 
I SHALL 


SUM AT RA. 
I SHALL not attempt to give an account of the various na- 
tions into which this iſland is divided: That of the Battas is too 


remarkable to be overlooked ; they are of ſmaller ſtature than 
the reſt of the Syumarrans, and their complexions fairer; their 


reſpect the ſultan of Menangecabow, in all probability from the 
period in which both were of the ſame religion. We have our 
ſettlement on their coaſt, which enabled two of our factory, 
Mr. Charles Miller and Mr. Holloway, to undertake a journey into 


the interior parts of the country. I refer my reader for the par- 


ticular account to the Ixviiith volume of the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions. From this expedition is verified the circumſtance of 
the natives being antbropophagi, and eat the fleſh of priſoners 
of war, or of offenders condemned. for capital crimes. As 


pieces of the yet tremulous limbs, dip it in lemon juice and ſalt, 
and eat it with exquiſite pleaſure. Mr. Miller ſays, they ſpake in 
raptures of the ſoles of the feet, and palms of the hands, as pe- 


Dragoiam they eat the bodies of their relations and beſt friends 
who chance to die, thinking it a peculiar reſpect to the deceaſed. 
They then bury the bones in the caverns of the mountains. 
Polo mentions this horrid cuſtom in other iſlands, ſo that it cer- 
tainly had ſpread far more extenſively than is imagined. The 
opinion was generally exploded, till the voyages in our days fur- 
niſhed us with ſeveral examples; ſome moſt dreadful, in which 
many Europeans fell victims to the cannibal appetite : Even the 


* Bergeron, p- 134. 
illuſtrious 


religion 1s paganiſm, yet from very antient cuſtom they hold in 


ſoon as the man is put to death, they ruſh on the body, cut 


culiar dainties. Marco Polo.* tells us, that in the kingdom of = 
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illuſtrious Cook found in part a ſepulchre in the maws of the 
inhabitants of the Sandwich iſlands. 

O the iſland of Enganho, about ninety miles ſouth of fort 
Marlborough, are inhabitants of moſt ſavage appearance, and of 
a language unintelligible to the few who have viſited the place, 


It was ſcarcely known to have been inhabited, as it was long 
deemed inacceſſible by reaſon of the rocks, and dreadful break 
ers. Commodore Beaulieu calls it Lie Trompeuſe, and adds, 


that the natives murder all that come on ſhore. It appears from 


the Eaſt India pilot * to be of a triangular form. Mr. Charles 


Miller was hardy enough to viſit it. He found the men from 


five feet eight to five feet ten inches high, of a red color, with 
black ſtrait hair cut ſhort ; that of the women long, and rolled 


into a neat curl on the top of the head. The men went quite 


naked; the women had no more than a plantain leaf to hide 


their nakedneſs ; the arms of the men were lances headed with 
the bone of fiſh, their;canoes made of two boards ſewed together, 
and the ſeam filled with pitch. Their houſes were circular, ſup- 
ported on ſtakes of iron-wood ; they had no ſort of fowl, cattle, 
or rice; they lived on cocoa. nuts, ſugar canes, and ſweet po- 
tatoes, or fiſh dried in the ſmoke. The fiſh they caught with 
their lances, or in nets very neatly manufactured by themſelves. 

Their behavior was hoſpitable, nor did they give any ſort of um- 
brage, till ſome imprudent conduct on our ſide excited an alarm. 
Conch ſhells, the Muren Tritonis, reſounded in all parts of the 


iſland, and our people thought fit to make a ſudden retreat. 


A os furious ſurf riſes on great part of the weſtern and 


* Vol, ii. tab. 73. 


ſouthern 


FAV: A; 


ſouthern ſide of Sumatra, ſuch as vexes the weſtern coaſts of 
Africa. © It begins, ſays Mr. Mar/den &, to aſſume its form at ſome 
« diſtance from the place where it breaks, gradually accumu- 
« Jating as it moves forward, till it gains a height, in common, of 
« fifteen to twenty feet, when it overhangs at top, and falls like 
« a caſcade, nearly perpendicular, involving itſelf as it deſcends ; 


« the noiſe made by the fall is prodigious, and, during the ſtill- 
es neſs of the night, may be heard many miles up the country. 


« It forms ſometimes but a ſingle range along the ſhore ; at 
other times, there is a ſucceſſion of two, three, four, or more, 


« behind each other, extending perhaps half a mile out to 
« ſea, The number of ranges is generally in proportion to the 
« height and violence of the ſurf.” | 

java is ſeparated from the iſland of Sumatra, by the narrow 


Java 


ſtreights of Sunda; their depth is from thirty to fifty fathoms, 


and in ſome places are no ſoundings ; the voyager is adviſed of 
the approach to Java by vaſt drifts of bamboos, and flocks of the 
booby +, or, according to Mr. A/bec#'s reference, the Pelecanus 
piſcator of Linnaeus. The currents are ſtrong in the narroweſt 
part, and from January to April uſually run from the weſtward; 
the reſt of the year from the eaſtward. 

THE ſtreights begin with great breadth between Sumanca 


bay in Sumatra, and Welcome bay in Java. Sumanca and other 


peaks mark the former. Prince's iſland lies near the Javaneſe 

ſhore, and is known by a ſmall mount called Java head, or the 

Pico. The latitude of the anchoring place in Ka/uarus bay, is 

636 15“ ſouth. This ifland is univerſally wooded, and vegeta- 
S Sumatra, p. 28. + Cateſby, i. 87. 
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tion advances ſo rapidly, that notwithſtanding what is cut for the 
uſe of the ſhipping, it ſeems nothing impaired, It has ſome in- 
habitants ſo like in figure, color, manners, and even language, to 
thoſe of the ſouth ſea iflands, as greatly to ſtrike Captain Coos, 
who anchored here in 1780, after having been ſo long converſant 
with them. The chief buſineſs of the natives is to ſupply the 
ſhipping with fowls, ſmall tortoiſes, or green turtle, hog deer 


weighing about forty pounds; monkies, ſome vegetables, and 


above all water. 


THIS iſland is as unhealthy as the reſt of theſe fatal coaſts ; 
which has induced many navigators to prefer taking water at 
the iſle of Cracatoa, a ſmall ſpot about nine miles in circum- 
ference, and ſome leagues to the north-eaſt of Prince's iſland. 
In one part is a hot ſpring, uſed by the natives as a bath. The 
iſland is high, riſing gradually from the ſea, and covered with 
trees. In the coral reefs which ſkirt the ſhores are plenty of 
ſmall green turtle. 

BETWEEN Hog point in Sumatra, and Cickorang in Java, the 
fireights ſuddenly contract. In the middle are the ſmall iſles, 
called Midchannel iſland, the Jie de Milieu, and the rock Le grand 
Togue. Le Brun * calls the breadth a league and a half. After 
doubling the point, appears the bay of Bantam, deep, round, 
and ſprinkled over with many ſmall iſles ; at the bottom is the 
city, capital of the kingdom. After Sir Fames Lancaſter left 
Acheen he ſailed to this port; the king was one of the Indian mo- 
narchs whom Elizabeth honored with her correſpondence; her 
letter was graciouſly received. Lancafter eſtabliſhed here our 


. Vol. li, 38. 


firſt 


Ly JAVA. 
grſt factory in the Indian ſeas, and after loading his ſhip with 
pepper, took his departure for England. 

Tux Portugueſe viſited this coaſt in the time of the great 
Albuquerque; the commanders in that expedition were Roderigo 
Brittio, and Ferdinand Andrada, who took part with one of the 
princes of the country, engaged in war with the king of Ban- 


tam, and gained a great victory over his fleet. Not long after 


George Albuquerque made an attempt to ſtorm Bantam *, but was 


repulſed with great loſs. Lac/emanna, the general of Malacca, 


the ableſt officer of his age, had the moſt conſiderable ſhare in 
the defeat. | 

AT the firſt arrival of the Europeans, ava (according to Sie 
Thomas Herbert +) was under one ſupreme, the emperor of Ma- 
tara; next to him was the king of Bantam, whom Sir Thomas 
only ſtyles a viceroy ; poſſibly at firſt the government might have 
been like that of the primæval eſtabliſhments of Sumatra, and in 
after times the delegated powers aſſumed an in dependenc. 

ThE ſubtil Duzch took more efficacious methods to gain 
footing in the country; after various great events, various quar- 
rels and reconciliations, by an eſſential ſervice done in 1680 to 
one of the monarchs of Bantam, they received from him an 
excluſive grant of the trade of his kingdom. This they ſupport 
by a flight armed force; in fact, they are real maſters of the 
| Iſland, notwithſtanding they pay a pretended reſpect to the na- 
tive powers. Before that acquiſition of privilege by the Dutch, 
the Engliſp and Danes had very flouriſhing factories, but both 
were expelled by the influence of their Batavian rival. 


O orio, vol. il. p. 346. + P. 200, | 
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in this climate; a lady of the age of a hundred-and-thirty, 


the Tpozſand iſles, we arrive at the bay of Batavia, amidfi 


boaſted capital Amſterdam; but here, overhung with peſtilential 


ouſly fixed on through national prejudice. As to the troops, 


certain death, for in the ſpace of three years, not five ſurvive out 
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Le Brun“ viſited this court in 1706, and exhibits a fine pic. 
ture of the effeminacy of the Oriental monarch, illuſtrating it 
with a print. All the attendants were females, even his body 
guards. One is ſeen with her-muſket on her ſhoulder, others 
with lances. Dancing girls, and two diminutive dwarfs, perform- 
ing before his majeſty, ſhew the feſtivity of the court ; let me add 
that one of the ladies, officers of ſtate, bore the ſword, another 
the golden bowl, and fo to the number of ten, each carrying a 
different badge of ſtate. Near this city he alſo ſaw a miracle 


AFTER paſſing ſome leagues to the eaſt, through the group of 


others equally numerous, each named by the Dutcb in memory 
of their own country, The traveller would imagine himſelf in 
Holland, and more ſo when he enters the great and magnificent 
city of Batavia, ſeated in a ſwamp, as like as poſſible to their 


vapors, that would ſoon by their fatal effects depopulate the na- 
tive country, did not the teeming Germany annually pour down 
the Rhine its thouſands to ſupply the loſs, in a place ſo injudici- 


they are picked out of the vagabonds of Am/erdam, and ſent to 


of a battalion of an equal number of hundreds. Let Doctor 
Lind+ deſcribe the fatal effects of the injudicious ſelection of 
ſituation of this proud capital, on ſome of the Britiſb ſubjects, 
who unfortunately put in here: © During the ſickly ſeaſon at 
® Travels, vol. it. p. 109. 1 Eſſay on Diſeaſes, p. 144. 

X„᷑ s Batavia, 


« Batavia, a boat belonging to the Medway, which attended on 
« ſhore every night, was three times ſucceſſively manned, not 
« one having ſurvived that ſervice. They were all taken ill in 
« the night, when on ſhore, or when returning on board, ſo 
« that the officers were at length obliged to employ none but 
« the natives of the country on that buſineſs.” | 
ON the arrival of the Europeans in this country, a town then 1 | 
called Ca/appa, and about the year 1607 changed to that of 
Jacatra, ſtood on the ſite of Batavia. The regulus of the 
place had made an alliance with the Engliſb, which gave great 
umbrage to the Dutch, who had likewiſe their ſettlements here, 
under the protection of a fort or two; the rivals came to action; 
for a time we had the ſuperiority, and in the year 1619, after a 
ſucceſsful battle at ſea, compelled the Dulch commodore Koen, to 
retreat to Armboina;. but he ſoon returned in ſuch force, as to 
oblige the Engl/h, by capitulation, totally to evacuate the 
place. This was not a national war, but carried on n be- 
tween the two companies. 

Koen utterly deſtroyed the town of FJacatra, and built povspzp in 
in its place the preſent Batavia, on a far more extenſive 
ſcale, The anniverſary is obſerved in honor of the founder to 

this day. The ſtreets are regular, each has its canal, which in the 
dry ſeaſon emit a moſt horrid ſtench, from the filth flung into 
them, and the cloſeneſs of the trees planted on the banks pre- 
vent the due circulation. No place could poſſibly be ſelected 
more unwholeſome ; ſo that what Purchas relates of Bantam, 
may well be applied to this city, © that it is not a place to re- Sicily 
CLIMATE, 
E 2 „„ cover 
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ſand four hundred houſes in the city and ſuburbs, ſome of which 
were the beſt in Batavia; many of them were levelled to the 
ground in the infamous maſſacre of this nation in the year 


n 
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cover men that are ſick, but to kill men who come there in 
cc health.” The Jacatra, and other rivers which creep through 
the city, almoſt ſtagnate. A dead buffalo or hog flung into them, 
is perhaps many days in reaching the ſea. Theſe ſtreams paſs 
through a fenny plain, riſing from the Blawenberg or blue moun- 
tains, about forty miles diſtant. For the benefit of a quick and 
eaſy conveyance of ſuch as are in a convaleſcent ſtate, an excel. 
lent road is formed for ſeventy miles, leading from Batavia to 
the mountains, equal to any turnpike road in England. 
Batavia is the ſeat of the viceroy of the Indies; the Dutch 
ſapport him with a ſplendor equal to that of moſt crowned 
heads, nor does he go out without his guards, magnificently | 
dreſſed; this is to inſtil reſpect into the natives. The town i; 
prodigiouſly populous ; but neither the public or the private 
buildings are particularly fine; they poſſibly are in the ſame 
ſtate as they were in the time of Mr. Nieubof;, who in his tra. 
vels * has given views of many of both kinds. The whole city 
is ſurrounded with gardens for a great diſtance, and the canals 
cut far into the interior of the iſland, ſerve to convey all ſorts of 
proviſions to market; many forts are diſperſed over the country 
to awe the inhabitants. | | 
THE Cbineſe, attracted by the ſweets of gain, fettled here in vaſt 
numbers; they are ſaid to have had, in the year 1726, two thou- 


1740. It began on occaſion of the celebration of a feſtival in 


* Churchill's Col. vol, ii. 
honor | 


JAVA, | 
honor of their idol, the oo e de Batavia, a hideous likeneſs of 
the Devil (the Dutcb only worſhipped him in private); the en- 
thuſiaſm of the devotees created diſorder ; they grew riotous, 
and a guard ſent to reſtrain their zeal, executed its commiſſion 
with great vigor, which excited the rage of the Chineſe, ſo that 
much blood was ſhed. The governor and council, under pretence 
of public ſecurity, ordered every Chineſe to be put to the ſword, 
women and children excepted; reduced to deſpair, they ſet fire 
to their own houſes; numbers periſhed 1 in the flames, and thoſe 
who ruſhed out were put to death by the ſoldiery; above twelve 
thouſand periſhed in this horrible affair. The Dutch publiſhed 


their account, which is left to the judgment of the reader to be- 


lieve or diſbelieve; they would make the cauſe to have been a 
regular conſpiracy, yet the governor, two of the counſellors of 
the Indies, and the attorney general, were depoſed and ! impri- 
ſoned; the Dutch certainly thought them guilty. The wealth of 
the Chine/e ſeems to have been the inducement to the bloody 
buſineſs. The governor's effects, which he was endeavoring to 
carry to Europe, amounted to half a million ſterling. $0 little 


———— vvx—— , 


were the Dutch apprehenſive of any harm from a new coloniza- 


tion of the Chineſe, that they permitted any number which 
pleaſed to ſettle again in Batavia, and multitudes reſorted there 
as if nothing had happened. The governor thought proper to 
ſend an apology to the emperor of China, which he received 


with unconcern, conſidering that his empire was overcharged 


with inhabitants, and indifferent to e who had deſerted 
the tombs of their anceſtors. 


THE Chineſe ſeem to have been on the beſt footing with the 


Dutch, 


1 


DvuTcy 
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the ſlaves, a ſpirit of cruelty pervades the Batavians beyond the 
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Dutch. In 1632, they gave a proof of their reſpect by having a 
noble medal ſtrack in honor of the governor, Fames Speks. On 


one ſide is the plan of Batavia; on the reverſe a Chineſe inſcrip. 
tion, and beneath the following Latin tranſlation : 


In perpetuam gratitudinis memoriam 
hoc munuſculum, nos ciues | Chynen 
ſes Batauiæ L. Mq. obtuli mus inſi 

gni heroi Jacobo Spexio India 

rum Orientalium Generali Pa 

trono noſtro obſeruando. 
Anno 1632 Ady 25 No- 
; uembris, Batuiz, - 
Von Loan preſerves this mark of gratitude by a figure . 


IN all inſtances of real rebellions, and of the puniſhment of 


inhabitants of any other ſettlements ; penetrate but into a grove 
near Batavia, and hundreds of naked corpſes will be ſeen hang- 
ing on the trees, by their legs, arms, or necks, all lacerated by 
the rapacious birds, and emitting the moſt peſtilential ſtench; 
no notice is taken of the death of a flave : the Dutchman ſcarcely 
ever ſuffers for any crime. Sir '7homas Herbert is perhaps too 
ſevere on this city, when he calls it © a ſecond Sodom.” 
BESIDES Batavia, the Dutch have numbers of ſmaller ſettle- 
ments on the coaſt, to collect the rich productions of the iſland. 
At Tferobon is one, which country is governed by a depen- 
dent ſultan. He furniſhes them with the productions of his 
* Hiſt, Metallique, vol. ii. p. 204. 


ef ee is 


dominions; 


JAVA. 


dominions; an immenſe quantity of rice, coffee, ſugar, pepper, 
cotton, and Areca; all theſe are bought at the price the con- 
ſciences of the company fix, which is certainly not at the higheſt 
rate, Falſe weights are in general uſe with the company's fer- 
vants, nor are they in any danger of being called to account, as 
it tends to the ſervice of their congenial maſters. Pepper is the 
great commodity of the iſland; Bantam furniſhes the Dutch 
iith three millions of pounds annually. 

LET us now paſs on to the ifland of Madura, in Lat. )' ſouth. 

Tax Dutch picked a quarrel with its prince in the year 1747, 
who, after ſeeing his country invaded, his ſubjects maſſacred, and 
his own ruin to be certain, collected all his treaſures, and with 
his young ſon, wives, concubines, and a few ſelect friends, fled 
to Borneo in hopes of an aſylum. He was cloſely purſued, but 
by putting into creeks and inlets, for a ſhort time eſcaped; the 
unhappy fugitives ſet ſail in the night, and retreated into their 
hiding places in the day. Atlength, to their great joy, they ſaw 


a ſhip with Engliſb colors. They flung themſelves on the pro- 


_ tection of the commander, who received the prince and his trea- 


ſure. The Dutch Guarda caſta came up with him; as he knew 


force could not prevale, he by treachery ſeized on the Engli/h 
captain, put him into irons, nor would he ſet him at liberty, till 
the unhappy prince was delivered into the power of his ene- 
mies. Grown deſperate, he barricaded the cabin; it was forced 
open ; jealous of the honor of his women, he ſtabbed two to the 


heart; others equally delicate flung themſelves over board. 


Oppreſſed with numbers, and greatly wounded, the aged ſultan 
| Was ſeized, and conveyed to Batavia, and from thence to the 
V | wretched 
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wretched iſland of Robben, near the cape of Good Hope *, where 
he was living in Apri/1775, dragging on a miſerable being, in the 
character of a common ſlave. Whoever wiſhes to have a fuller 
account of this tragical and infamous event, may find it patheti. 
cally told in a voyage to the Eaſt Indies, 1747, 1748, publiſheq 
in 1762: the peruſal will be a trial of the heart of the reader. 
Balimbuan is another little kingdom, at the eaſtern extremity 
of the iſland. It ſeems that the Duteb, apparently without any 
motives of emolument, attacked alſo the prince of this country; 
he defended himſelf vigorouſly for two years, was overpowered, 
himſelf confined for life in the caſtle of Batavia, his family torn 
from him, and ſent to keep com pany with the Madyrian prince 
at Robben 1fland.** _ | ; =; 
Matara, the capital of the once potent empire of that name, is 
in about Lat. 8˙ 12, on the ſouth ſide of Java. Even this em- 
pire was, after many conteſts, rendered dependent on the Dutct, 
who having depoſed the uſurping ſovereign, placed the rightful 
heir on the throne; but they choſe for him his place of reſi- 
dence, ſecured his allegiance by a citadel, and ſupplying him 
with every conveniency for his pleaſures, rendered this weak 
prince entirely ſubſervient to their will. In this part of the 
iſland is plenty of Teek, and timber for the building of 
ſhips, or for exportation to other parts of India; here they have 
their docks; beſides they carry on great commerce in rice, ſalt, 
pepper, and many other valuable productions. 
Java wants its Marſden; but with ſuch lights as I can pro- 
cure, I ſhall attempt a brief deſcription of this important iſland. 
*Forſter's Voy. ii. 556. 
f IE, Marco 
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Marco Polo is very conciſe in his account of it, which he names 
ſimply Java *. In his days there was only one monarch. It was 
greatly frequented by merchants for the ſake of the pepper 


and other ſpices; he mentions nutmegs, which probably have g 


been ſince extirpated by the political Datcb. James Bontius, a 
phyſician of great eminence, who flouriſhed here very ſoon after 


the foundation of Batavia by Koen, has furniſhed very good 


materials for the medical and natural hiſtory of the ifland. 
It is from a variety of authors I muſt ſele& accounts relative 
to other ſubjects. F 

Java extends from We/7 Point, in Lat. 6* 36 ſouth, Long. 
1215 33 from Paris, to Eaſi Point, in Lat. 8˙ 33 Long. 1327, near 
ſeven hundred miles in length. The courſe is weſt and eaſt, 
with an inclination to the ſouth; the greateſt breadth is about 


forty leagues, and nearly of equal diameter, ment where the 
bays make ſome ſmall contractions, 


Tat land on the coaſts varies; at the weſtern and eaſtern ex- 
tremities it is high, but 1 believe in general the ſhores are 
low, ſwampy, and unhealthy. A lofty chain of mountains runs 


from weſt to eaſt through the middle, with numbers of branches 


iſſuing from each ſide to uncertain diſtances from the ſea. Some 
of the mountains are very lofty, and the air cool and ſalubrious; 
among them are very active volcanoes; the mountain of Parang 
is the principal, and ſaid to be very productive of gold; the Dutch 
ſpent near a million in attempting the diſcovery, but were diſ- 
appointed in their ſearch; theſe mountains produce beſides Ru- 
vies and Sapphires, Earthquakes are frequent and dreadful. 


* Ber geron, Po 130. | 
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I AM not qualified to give any account of the natives of theſe 
Appennines of ava. The general deſcription is, that their faces 
are flat, their cheeks broad, their hair ſhort and black, their eye. 
brows large, their eyes very ſmall. They boaſt that they are de- 
ſcended from the Ch/ne/e; if true, we may account for the pro- 
bability of that nation migrating to this iſland; they may have 
been from the beginning in the conſtant habit of frequenting 
the coaſts, The manners of the mountaneers are ſaid to he 
fierce and barbarous, and their rites idolatrous. The inhabitants 
of the cities and coaſts are Mahometans. Repreſentations of the 
perſons of the Javaneſe in different characters are given by Mr, 
Nieuhop, in his travels *, in Linſebotten t; and in the very curious 


old book of voyages already cited, are numbers of prints, begin- 


ning at p. 27, and continued to p. 37; and at p. 36 is given the 
manner of a dance, or rather a mimical repreſentation, exactly 
like the elegant one at p. 248, plate 16, 17, of the firſt volume of 
Captain Coo#'s laſt voyage. 

Le Brun] repreſents a very curious figure of one of the ſavage 
natives of the ſouthern coaſt: he ſeemed a fine made man, 


almoſt black; his head covered with thick frizzled hair, lips 


large, noſe depreſſed, body naked, except a cloth round his 
waſte; on the right arm and left leg an ivory ring; his wea- 
pons were a ſtrong bow, ſeveral lances headed with ſomething 
ſharp, and one with a bearded bone, perhaps that of ſome ray. 
The painter, however, has certainly got hold of a native of the 
Papua iflands, and not of the ſouth of Java. 

IN enumerating the quadrupeds of this iſland, I ſhall omit all 


* P. p. 315. 319. . + P. 20. t Vol. ii. tab. 197. 
| which 


V 


which are in common to Sumatra; and that I believe, with very 
few exceptions, to be the caſe, 

HorsEs were found here on its firſt diſcovery; they are 
ſmall, but ſtrong and ſpirited, and run wild among the interior 


mountains. 

OxxN, the ſame as my Indian, Hiſt. Quad. p. 20, 21, are com- 
mon, with and without hunches; thoſe without are higher ſhoul- 
dered than uſual; they are miſerably lean, with a finer grain, 
but leſs juicy than the European. Mr. Loten told me that wild 


oxen, of a reddiſh brown color, with vaſt horns, and of a great 


ſize, are found in Java. | 
TE African or Cabrito ſheep are common, and very bad 


cating. The 4road-tailed is brought from the ape for ſale, and 


is eſteemed excellent. 

THE Axis, N' 56, is found in this iſland, as is the middle 
ſized, Ne 57. 

Tus Ribbed Face, N- 60, called by the Favans, — 18 
reckoned delicate food. 
Tux little Indian Muſh, N* 67, and the Guinea, N* 68, perhaps 
a variety, inhabit Fava. The Poet-jang of the Javans are 
caught in ſnares, brought in cages to market, and ſold for the 
value of two pence halfpenny a piece. 

THE one-horned Rhinoceros, N* 81, is frequent. As to cle- 
phants, they are not mentioned by Mr. Nrzeubop, and Boniius 
even ſays that they are not found in this iſland. 

Tux Sucotyro of the Chineſe is engraven by the former*, and 


thus deſcribed : it is of the ſize of a large ox; has a ſnout like a 


* Churchill's Coll. vol. ii. p. 360. Ee, 
PÞ * * hog, 
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hog, two long rough ears, and a thick buſhy tail; the eyes 
placed upright in the head, quite different from other beaſts; on 
the ſide of the head, next to the eyes, ſtand two long horns, or 
rather teeth, not quite ſo thick as thoſe of an elephant; it feeds 

/ on herbage, and is but ſeldom taken. I have enquired about 
this animal from Mr. Loten and others, who never heard of 
it. I ſuſpet Mr. Nieuboſf was impoſed on by a fictitious 
drawing. ED! rad ergy fp 

Monx1es. Tux monkey tribe are very numerous; at their head is the 

Ourang Outang, common to Sumaira, Borneo, Celebes, and this 
iſland. I ſhall ſpeak more of that ſpecies when I reach Borneo. 
The Egret, N' 119, the Morea, N' 120, and ſeveral other kinds, 
abound ; and Sir Fo/eph Banks ſaw near Batavia a great black 
one, but it ran away before he could aſcertain the ſpecies. 


Maucavco, THAT ſingular animal the ing Maucauco, N' 156, is found 
here, and is well repreſented by Bontius. It inhabits alſo the Phi- 
lippine iſles. non 

Tiozxs. Tigers are found in great numbers in the foreſts of Java, and 


annually deſtroy multitudes who are employed in hunting, or 
cutting of wood. Bontius, p. 55, ſays, that Leopards or Pan- 
thers are leſs common than the Tiger, but he does not fix the 


ſpecies. 5 
Oross vn. ThE Javan Opoſum, N* 219, is well engraven by Le Brun x. 
THE Phalanger, N' 226, I ſuſpect to be native of the ſame 
iſland. 
WES PI. THE four-toed Weeſel, or Surikate, N* 257, is another animal 


of this country. 


# Travels, ii, p. 212. 


Tar 
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Tux long-tailed Porcupine, N' 316, is excellently figured by 


gba *. Bontius mentions it at p. 54, but his figure is of the Bra- 


gllian. 
HERE are found the Javan Squirrel, N' 335, and the Palm, 


N* 346; this lives much among the coco trees; ; and being very 


fond of the Sury, or liquor procured from the tree, is called the 
$yricatsje, or little cat of the S, a name improperly given to 
the Yeeſel above mentioned. The Plantane Squirrel, N' 348, is 
alſo very common here, rattling over the dry leaves of the Plan- 
fane. | | 

THE Sailing Squirrel, N- 349, 1s a very curious 5 ſpecies, common 
to this and other neighboring iſles. The Arrow Squirrel is a 
ſmaller ſpecies, furniſhed with membranes, and has not yet been 
engraven. 


THE eee Shrew, N' 4 is very common. 


I ya8s over the birds, excepting two, but may obſerve, that 
here the Parrot tribe become more numerous. The Slack 
Cockatoo, Edw. 316, inhabits ava; it ſometimes grows as large 


PoRCUPINE. 


SQUIRRELS. 


ParROTS. 


as a raven; all the birds of rich plumage begin to increaſe. In 


one of thoſe hot days when the fowls of the air fall down, and 
often periſh, unable to reſpire, that moſt beautiful ſmall pigeon 


the Sack capped, Ind. Zool. tab. viii. was found on the ground. 


It is a ſpecies of ſuch elegance, that I cannot reſiſt mentioning it 
in its native place. At Amboinga 1 may begin to be more parti- 
_ cular; for in the Latitude of the Moluccas nature hath been 
laviſh of her beauties on the feathered claſs. 


* Vol. i, tab, 53. 
THE 
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THE wonders among the fiſhes are the Chetodon Roftralus, or 
Faculator, Phil. Tranſ. vol. liv. 89. tab. g.; the Sciæna, vol. Ivi. 
186. tab. 8.; and the Sparus Infidiator of Pallas, Spicil faſc. 


viii. 41. tab. 5. fig. I.; all remarkable for their method of laying 


in wait for inſects, and by ſpouting out of their mouths a drop 
of water, diſable the prey from getting out of their reach. In Ba. 


tavia theſe fiſhes are kept in great vaſes for the amuſement of 


the gentry, by obſerving the curious ceconomy beſtowed on 
them by nature for the entrapping the inſect tribe. 

THE Ray, which furniſhes the tuberculated ſkin called by the 
Engliſh joiners Hurs, and which is alſo uſed inſtead of Shagreey, 
is caught in theſe ſeas; it is of the Whip Ray kind; the ſlender 
long tail apterous, and beſet with ſhort ſpiny tubercles. Sir Jo- 


ſeph Banks had one brought to him at Batavia, but before he 


could examine it farther, the incurious cook had prepared it for 
the pot. 

THE great Tunny, Br. Zool. it. N' 1 33, the Orcinus of Ron- 
deletius, extends to this coaſt. Bontius ſays, that the Favaneſ 
name is {can Bouda, or the Horſe Fiſh. Our Burbolt, Br. Zool. iii, 

* 14, is found in the freſh waters of this diſtant country. 
 Taar moſt curious Star Fi the Aferias Echinites, with 


i twenty rays, covered with moveable ſpines, like the Ecbini, has 


ZC00PHYTES, 


been found on the Ba7avian fide of the iſland. It is finely en- 
graven by Mr. Ellis, in the 6oth table of his I and de- 
ſcribed at p. 206. 

IN the ſame ſea is found the Gorgonia Umbracutum, Ellis, 8. 
tab. 10. That gentleman has in the ſame work favored us with 


numbers of the Zoopbyles of the Indian ſeas. 1 cannot exactly 
9 aſcertain 


aſcertain their places, but think I cannot err in giving them as 
natives of this great archipelago. 


Antipathes Ulex, Ellis, 100. tab. 19. fig. 7. 
Pennatula Argentea, 66. tab. 8. fig. I. 2 
Millepora Cerulea, 142. tab. 12. fig. ++ Streights of Sunda in 
immenſe maſles. 
Madrepora Faſcicularis, 151. tab. 30. 
| Anthrophyllites, 151. tab. 29. 
Faſtigiata, 152. tab. IS 
Hirtilla, 155. tab. 37. 
 Aſpera, 156. tab. 39. 
Cineraſcens, 157. tab. 43. 
Pileus, 159. tab. 45. 
Areolata, 161. tab. 47. 
Meandrites, 161. tab. 48. 
Abdita, 162. tab. 30. 
Folioſa, 164. tab. 52. Theſe laſt are uſually ranked 
among Marine Fungile. 
Seriata, 171. tab. 31. 
Porus, 172. tab. 47. 


Ms. MARTYN, the conchyologiſt, communicated to me a moſt 
curious vermes*, which ſhall conclude this lift. It was fiſhed up 
off the ifland of Caſſimata, June 3oth, 1781, by Captain Young, 


of the Vanſittart; was extremely ſenfible, and on being touched, 
aflumed the form of a purſe. 


vol. vi. tab. 214. E. 


A FEW 


* Aſcidia Paſciculata, engraven in Dr, Shaw's elegant work the Naturali' Miſcellany, | 
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A FEw ſingular reptiles merit attention: the Tefaudo Sqyug. 
mata, Bontii, 8a. Gmel. Lin. 1040, the icaly tortoiſe, or the Taungj 
of the Javaneſe, and Lary of the Chineſe, is a ſpecies little known: 
excepting in the great breadth of the body, it has much reſem. 
blance to the Maris; the tail is nearly the length of the body, 
and covered with ſcales like thoſe on that animal; the head is 
ſmall, reſembling that of a ſnake; the belly ſoft, and eaſily 
wounded ; it is called Taunab, or the digger, becauſe it forms 
large burrows in the banks of rivers, Where it conceals itſelf; it 


feeds on ſmall fiſhes; is amphibious, like the ſea tortoiſe; a 


ſluggiſh animal, and, like the reſt of its kind, ſlow of pace. The 
Chineſe phyſicians make uſe of the ſcales in ſeveral diſeaſes, 
THE Boas ſerpent has been taken in Java of the length of 


thirty-ſix feet. I ſhall give a full account of the 1 manners of this 


monſter of its tribe. 5 
THE Ampbiſtœna is ſaid by Bontius to be a moſt fatal ſpecies, 


The Javaneſe ſtyle it Oular Matti, or the worm of death. The 


ſpecies engraven in Bontius ſeems the ſame with the Amphibeng 
Varia of Linnaus, and of Seba, i. p. 87. tab. 53. fig. 7. 

Crocodiles grow here to a vaſt ſize ; Hamilton killed one in this 
iſland of the length of twenty-ſeven feet. 


WHERE ſeas of glaſs with gay reflections ſmile 
Round the green coaſts of Fava's palmy iſle; 
A ſpacious plain extends its upland ſcene, 
Rocks riſe on rocks, and fountains guſh between ; 
Soft zephyrs blow, eternal ſummers reign, 
And ſhowers prolific bleſs the ſoil in vain ! 


JAVA. 


No ſpicy nutmegs ſcent the vernal gales, 
Nor towering plantain ſhades the mid-day vales ; 

No grafly mantle hides the fable hills, 

No flowery chaplet crowns the trickling rills ; 

Nor tufted moſs, nor leathery lichen creeps, 

In ruſſet tapeſtry, o'er the crumbling ſteeps ; 

No ſtep retreating, on the ſand impreſs'd, 

Invites the viſit of a ſecond gueſt ; 

No refluent fin the unpeopled ſtream divides, 

No revolant pinion cleaves the airy tides; 

Nor handed moles, nor beaked worms return, 
That mining paſs the irremeable bourn. | 

Fierce, in dread ſilence, on the blaſted heath, 

Fell Uras ſits, the HYDRA TREE of death; 

Lo! from one root, the envenom'd ſoil below, | 

A thouſand vegetative ſerpents grow; 

In ſhining rays the ſcaly monſter ſpreads 


_ Ofer ten ſquare leagues his far-diverging heads; 


Or in one trunk entwiſts his tangled form, 

Looks o'er the clouds, and hiſſes in the ſtorm. 

Steep'd in fell poiſon, as his ſharp teeth part, 

A thouſand tongues in quick vibration dart; 

Snatch the proud eagle, towering o'er the heath, 

Or pounce the lion as he ſtalks beneath; 

Or ſtrew, as marſhalld hoſts contend in vain, 

With human ſkeletons the whiten'd plain. 
Chain'd at his root, two ſcion demons dwell, 

Breathe the faint hiſs, or try the ſhriller yell ; 
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Riſe fluttering in the air on callow wings, 
And aim at inſe& prey their little ſtings. 


"THESE beautiful lines, from a ſingular and delightful poem, 
is my introduction to the account of the moſt violent of poiſons, 
extracted from the celebrated Bohon Upas, of Java; the Arbor 
Toxicaria, or Tho of Rumpbius, vol. ii. p. 263. tab. 86.; and the 


Epu of Kaempf. Amen, Exot. p. 575. I ſhall extract from the 


firſt what he has ſaid reſpecting this dreadful tree, in order to. | 
eſtabliſh the truth of what has been reported of its dire effects, 


and illuſtrate the relation with certain melancholy proofs ; after 


which will be given the more than apocryphal tales of the 
manner of procuring that infernal juice. 
THE tree, ſo long famed in many of the Eaſt India iſlands for 
the wonderful, and almoſt incredible effects of its poiſonous juice, 
has hitherto eluded the prying eye of the naturaliſt; and, con- 
ſequently, its claſs in the botanical ſyſtem has never yet been 


aſcertained, notwithſtanding the indefatigable reſearches of Eu- 


ropeans to obtain full information upon ſo intereſting a ſubject; 
all we know for certain of the tree itſelf is, the figure of its leaf, 
and fruit, which the learned and accurate Rumphius has exhi- 


bited in the Herbarium Amboinenſe. After much entreaty, and 


perſevering application to the Dutcb governors of Celebes (the 
moſt noted of all the iſlands of the Eaſ Indies for the production 


of this tree), Rumphius was favored by De Cops, governor of Ma- 


caſſar, with a branch of it, and a ſpecimen of its poiſonous juice. 


An enſign of the army was deputed in form to be the meſſenger 


of ſo rare a preſent. Of ſuch a penetrating and malignant na- 
1 ture 


JAVA. : 
ture was this found to be, that the very touching with the hand 
the Bamboo in which it was incloſed, occaſioned a tingling and 
numbneſs like that felt in a limb that had been expoſed to in- 
| tenſe cold, and ſuddenly brought to the fire. 

NATURE has wiſely ordained that this baneful tree ſhould be 
extremely rare, and its ſituation the moſt ſequeſtered from the 
buſy haunts of men, amidſt mountains of difficult acceſs, and 
inhabited by the moſt barbarous tribes; they alone are ac- 
quainted with the effects that this ſubtile poiſon has upon the 
circumambient air, and ſuch animals as approach its tremendous 
| ſhade. The atmoſphere is here faid to be ſo infected by the de- 
leterious quality of the effluvia of this peſtilential tree, that birds 
which accidentally perch upon its boughs are ſeized with torpor, 
and drop down dead. No man dares approach it without his 
hands, feet, and head being well ſhrouded with linen cloths ; 
were this precaution neglected, he would become benumbed, 
and preſently loſe the ufe of his limbs. The dripping of rain 
Vater from the tree upon the body, cauſes it to ſwell; and 
ſhould it fall upon the bare head, the loſs of all the hair would 
enſue. No other tree can exiſt in its vicinity, and the earth be- 
neath it is parched and withered; ſo that Death ſeems emi- 
nently to have fixed his ftation here. 

IT is no wonder that the love of the marvellous, natural to 
mankind, has added ſomewhat to the truly aſtoniſhing ſcenes 
that the environs of this tree exhibit. Hence the rude nations 
of this mountanous tract have made it the habitation of a ſer- 
pent, whoſe eyes glare like fire in the night, and remind us of 

G 2 | me 
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boom; and in the Malaye language it is termed Caju-Upas, that 


ſmeared with poiſon. Theſe are fixed in a tube five or ſix feet 


preſently ſucceeded by a total debility, and death within the 
ſpace of half an hour is the certain confequence. Nay ſo rapid 


or the foot only be wounded by the poiſonous dart, and am- 
putation immediately performed upon the affected member, 


MALAYAN ISLES. 


the fabled gardens of the He/perides in claſſic lore, wWhofe ſta- 
tionary centinel was a watchful dragon. 
THE Dutch call this tree Maca//erne Gyn, Bebüs or Wonen. 


is to ſay poiſon- tree, and the fruit ſimply Upas. By the people 
of Macaſſur, and throu ghout Celebec, * the tree and its poiſon 
are called Ipo. ä 

THE darts to which the natives apply this poiſon, are a foot 
or eighteen inches in length, very ſlender, made of reed, or 
light wood, and armed with the tooth of the Lamia ſhark 


long, and blown by the breath of the aſſailant with great force 
to the diſtance of piſtol ſhot : upon reaching the deſtined ob- 
ject, the barbed tooth adheres, and the wood only can be ex- 
tracted, or ſometimes detaches itſelf, and falls to the ground. 
The effect of the poiſon i is to produce a ſenſation of heat in all 
parts of the body, and oppreſſive Vertigo in the head, which is 


are its effects in ſome inſtances, as to prove fatal in leſs than a 
quarter of an hour. And farther, ſo inſtantaneouſly does its 
virus pervade the whole human frame, that by experiments. 
made upon malefactors, it has been proved, that if the thumb 


aſtoniſhing to relate! death infallibly enſues. 


AFTER a long intercourſe, and. many bloody conteſts with the 
natives 


JAVA. 


natives of Celebes, which may be ſtiled the Colchos of India, 


being an iſland noted for many other ſorts of poiſon, the 
Dutch acquired the knowlege of ſome fpecifics among the in- 
digenous plants, which diſarmed this tremendous weapon of 
much of its terrors. Here are ſaid to be two ſpecies of the Jo, 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of male and female, and that the 
poiſon of the latter is much leſs efficacious: than that of the for- 
mer, and uſed chiefly for the deſtruction of game. The juice 
js extracted from the tree by piercing the bark. of the trunk, 
and inſerting therein long bamboos ſharpened at the point. Four 
or five of theſe are fixed to one tree, and remain three or four 
days, that the ſap may leiſurely diſtil into chern, and When filled 
they are removed for uſe. 

Mr. N. P. Foer/ch, a Dutch ſurgeon ſtationed at Batavia in 
1774, gives the following account of the ſituation of the tree, 
and the manner of collecting the poiſon. The reader is left to 
form a judgment of the writer's authority, and how far his cre- 
dulity is to be cenſured, © It is,” ſays he, & ſeated about twenty- 
4 ſeven leagues from Soura, the ſeat of the emperor, encircled 
“ by high hills and mountains, and the country around, to the 
&« diſtance of ten or twelve miles, has neither tree nor ſhrub, or 
« even the leaſt plant or graſs. I have made the tour all around 
« this dangerous ſpot, at about eighteen miles diſtant from the 
centre, and I found the aſpect of the. country on, all ſides 


“ equally dreary. The eaſieſt aſcent of the hills is from that 


part where the old ecclefiaſtic dwells. I had: procured a re- 
* commendation from an old Malayan prieſt, to another prieſt 
4 who lives on the neareſt inhabitable pot to the tree, which is 
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(e all warlike inftruments are dipped. It is of high value, and 


4 jiſſues out between the bark and the tree itſelf, like the cam- 


other particulars, they are always told to attend to the direc- 


* the wind, ſo that the effluvia from the tree are always blown 


MALAYAN ISLES. 


about fifteen or fixteen miles diſtant. The letter proved of 
« great ſervice to me in my undertaking, as that prieſt is ap. 
« pointed by the emperor to reſide there, to prepare for eternity 
4 the ſouls of thoſe who for different crimes are ſentenced to 
« approach the tree, and to procure the poiſon. From his houſe 
ce the criminals are ſent for the poiſon, into which the points of 


& produces a confiderable revenue to the emperor. 
«© THE poiſon which is procured from this tree, is a gum that 


&« phor. Malefactors, who for their crimes are ſentenced to die, 
are the only perſons who fetch the poiſon; and this is the 
& only chance they have of ſaving their lives. After ſentence 
& is pronounced upon them by the judge, they are aſked in 
% court, whether they will die by the hands of the executioner, 
6 or whether they will go to the Upas tree for a box of poiſon. 
« They commonly prefer the latter propoſal, as there is not only 
“ ſome chance of preſerving their lives, but alſo a certainty, in 
$ caſe of their ſafe return, that a proviſion will be made for 
& them in future by the emperor. They are alſo permitted to 
„ aſk a favor from the emperor, which is generally of a trifling | 
cc nature, and commonly granted. They are then provided 
4 with a ſilver or tortoiſeſhell box, in which they are to put 
& the poiſonous gum, and are properly inſtructed how to pro- 
% ceed while they are upon their dangerous expedition. Among 


& tion of the winds ; as they are to go towards the tree before 


« from 


JAVA. | 
« from them. They are told likewiſe to travel with the utmoſt 
« diſpatch, as that is the only method of inſuring a ſafe return. 
« They are afterwards ſent to the houſe of the old prieſt, to 
« which place they are commonly attended by their friends and 


« relations. Here they generally remain ſome days, in expec- 


« tation of a favorable breeze. During that time, the eccle- 
4 ſiaſtic prepares them for their future fate by prayers and ad- 
& monitions. | 

« WHEN the hour of their departure arrives, the prieſt puts 
« them on a long leather cap, with two glaſſes before their 
« eyes, which comes down as far as their breaſt ; and alſo pro- 
« yides them with a pair of leather gloves. They are then 
“ conducted by the prieſt, and their friends and relations, about 


« two miles on their journey. Here the prieſt repeats his in- - 


« ftructions, and tells them where they are to-look for the tree. 
« He ſhews-them a hill, which they are told to aſcend, and that 
„on the other ſide they will find a rivulet, which they are to 
« follow, and which will conduct them directly to the Has. 
« They now take leave of each other; and, amidſt. e for 
« their ſucceſs, the delinquents haſten away. 

THE worthy old eccleſiaftic has aſſured me that during his 
« reſidence there for upwards of thirty years, he had diſmiſſed 
above ſeven hundred criminals in the. manner which I have 
« deſcribed ; and that ſcarcely two out of twenty have returned, 
He ſhewed me a catalogue of all the unhappy ſufferers, with 
the date of their departure from his houſe annexed, and a liſt 
« of the offences for which they had been condemned; to which 


was added, a liſt of thoſe who had returned in ſafety. I after- 


“ wards. 
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MALAYAN ISLES. 
« yards ſaw another liſt of theſe culprits, at the Jail-keeper's at 
% Soura Charta, and found that they perfectly correſponded 
(6 "oy each other, and with the different informations — [ 
afterwards obtained. | 
« I was preſent at ſome of theſe melancholy ceremonies, 

“ and deſired different delinquents to bring with them ſome 
5 pieces of the wood, or a ſmall branch, or ſome leaves of this 
«© wonderful tree. I have alſo given them filk cords, deſiring 
** them to meaſure its thickneſs. I never could procure more 
* than two dry leaves that were picked up by one of them 
« on his return; and all I could learn from him concerning the 
ec tree itſelf, was that it ſtood on the border of a rivulet, as de- 
6 ſcribed by the old prieſt; that it was of a middling ſize; that 
ce five or ſix young trees of the ſame kind ſtood cloſe by it; but 
ce that no other ſhrub or plant could be ſeen near it; and that 
ce the ground was of a browniſh ſand, full of ſtones, almoſt im- 
& practicable for travelling, and covered with dead bodies. 
„After many converſations with the old Malayan prieſt, I queſ- 
c tioned him about the firſt diſcovery, and aſked his opinion of 
&« this dangerous tree; upon which he gave me the following 
c anſwer: ibs | . 
66% WE are told in our new Alcoran, that above an hundred 
| & years ago, the country around the tree was inhabited by a 
« people ſtrongly addicted to the fins of Sodom and Gomorrba; 
« when the great prophet Mabomet determined not to ſuffer 
te them to lead ſuch deteſtable lives any longer, he applied to 
$* God to puniſh them; upon wine God cauſed this tree to grow 


„ Out 


JAVA. 
te out of the EY which deſtroyed them all, and r rendered the 
« country for ever uninhabitable. 


« Sven was the Malayan opinion. I ſhall not attempt a com- 
« ment; but muſt obſerve that all the Ma/ayans conſidered this 


te tree as an holy inſtrument of the great prophet to puniſh the 


« fins of mankind; and therefore to die of the poiſon of the Upas 
« js generally conſidered among them as ari honorable death. 


« For that reaſon I alſo obſerved, that the delinquents who were 


« going to the tree, were generally dreſſed in their beſt ap- 
« parel, | 

« Ty1s however is certain, though it may appear incredible, 
« that from fifteen to eighteen miles round this tree, not only 
ec no human creature can exiſt, but that, in that ſpace of ground, 
« no living animal of any kind has ever been diſcovered. I 


« have alſo been aſſured by ſeveral perſons of veracity that there 


« are no fiſh in the waters, nor has any rat, mouſe, or any other 
« yermin been ſeen there; and when any birds fly ſo near this 


& tree that the effluvia reaches them, they fall a ſacrifice to the 


« effects of the poiſon. This circumſtance has been aſcertained 
« by different delinquents, who, in their return, have ſeen the 
« birds drop down, and have picked them up dead, and brought 
« them to the old eccleſiaſtic.” 1 
Mr. Foer/ch gives us an account of the fatal effects in the fol- 
lowing melancholy narration. * In the year 1776, in the month 
« of February, I was preſent at the execution of thirteen of the 


« emperors concubines, at Sura Chat ta, who were convicted of 


e infidelity to the emperor's bed. It was in the forenoon, about 
« eleven o'clock, when the fair criminals were led into an open 
„ ſpace within the walls of the emperor's palace. There the 
Vol. IV. ä H judge 
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MALAYAN ISLES. 
& judge paſſed ſentence upon them, by which they are doomed 
« to ſuffer death by a lancet poiſoned with Upas. After this the 
ce Alcoran was preſented to them, and they were, accordin g to 
the law of their great prophet Mabomet, to acknowlege, and 
ce to affirm by oath, that the charges brought againſt them, 
« together with the ſentence and their puniſhment, were fair 
ce and equitable. This they did by laying their right hand upon 


* the Alcoran, their left hands upon their breaſts, and their eyes 


&« lifted towards heaven; the judge then held the Alcoran to 
6 their lips, and they kiſſed it. ho OTE: 
„„ THESE ceremonies over, the executioner proceeded on his 
ce buſineſs in the following manner :—Thirteen poſts, each about 
c five feet high, had been previouſly erected, to theſe the de- 
&« linquents were faſtened, and their breaſts ripped naked. In 
« this ſituation they remained a ſhort time in continual prayers, 
&« attended by ſeveral prieſts, until a ſignal was given by the 
& judge to the executioner, on which the latter produced an in- 
« ſtrument, much like the ſpring lancet uſed by farriers for 
ce bleeding horſes. With this inſtrument, it being poiſoned with 
« the gum of the Upas, the unhappy wretches were lanced in 
ce the middle of their breaſts, and the operation was performed 


(e upon them all in leſs than two minutes. 


e My aſtoniſhment was raiſed to the higheſt degree, when [ 
ce beheld the ſudden effects of that poiſon, for in about five mi- 
ce nutes after they were lanced, they were taken with a tremor, 
ce attended with a /ub/ultus tendinum, after which they died in 
« the greateſt agonies, crying out to GOD and Mabomet for 
« mercy. In ſixteen minutes by my watch, which I held in 


i my hand, all the criminals were no more; ſome hours after 


6 their 


. 

« their death, I obſerved their bodies full of livid ſpots, 

« much like thoſe of the Petechie, their faces ſwelled, their 

color changed to a kind of blue, their eyes looked yellow, 

« Nc. & *. | | | | 
Tas tree did not eſcape the notice of our great Sir Jobn 

Mandeville; ; he makes the poiſon produced from it to be taken 


inwardly. I ſhall give his words, and alſo the horrible opinion 
held at that time, againſt the Hebrean race, whom he accuſes of 


a deſign of poiſoning all Chriſtendom with this infernal juice. 


After ſpeaking of the trees of beneficent uſe, he ſays+, © and 


« there ben other trees that beryn venym; azenſt the whiche 


there is no medicyne but on; and that is to taken here 
« propre leves, and ſtamp hem and tempere hem with watre, 
e and than drynke it; and elle he ſchalle dye; for triacle will 
« not avaylle, ne non other medicyne. Of this venym the Jewes 
« had let ſeche of on of here frendes, for to empoyſone alle 
« Chriſtiantee, as I have herd hem ſeye in here confeſſioune, 
e before here dyenge. But thanked be alle myghty God, thei 


« fayleden of hire purpos; but alle weys thei maken gret mor- 


« tallitee of people.” 
IN reſpect to the other trees and plants of Fava, I can 


only ſay that they agree with thoſe of Sumatra, and other iſlands 


of the great Archipelago. Moſt will be found in my Flora Indica. 
Let me only remark, that the earlieſt Dutch navigators have 


* Though the recent information obtained in the courſe of Lord Macartneys embaſſy to 
Gina, vol. i. p. 272, totally invalidates the. authority of Foerſch, yet it appears evident that 
trees of a moſt deleterious nature, and productive of the moſt active poiſons, really exiſt in Java. 
Such alſo was the opinion of the author of this work, whoſe depth of judgment placed him far 


remote from the imputation of credulity; I have therefore ventured, as in * inſtances, to 


publiſh a faithful copy of * original manuſcript. E. 
; + Travels, p. 229, 
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given tolerable deſcriptions of ſeveral, in the often cited old book 
publiſhed by Nicholas, from p. 39 to p. 424 accompan ied with 
plates as expreſſive as could be cut on wood. 

Boxxzo. TRE vaſt iſland of Borneo is divided from the eee 
of Java by a ſound between two and three hundred leagues in 
breadth. According to M. D'Anville's ſcale, the iſland is in length 
from ſouth to north near three hundred leagues, and its greateſt 
breadth two hundred; the circumference is eſtimated: at two 

thouſand miles; ſo that it may juſtly be conſidered as the 

greateſt. iſland in the world. It 1s of a pyriform ſhape ;: its ſhores 
rude, with projecting promontories, and is divided by the equator 
into two unequal portions. The far greater part of Borneo 

next to the ſea, eſpecially the northern, conſiſts of ſwamps, co- 
vered with foreſts of trees of numberleſs ſpecies and great ſizes, 
which penetrate for ſcores. of miles towards the centre of the 
iſland. Theſe unſtable muddy flats are divided by rivers, which 
branch into multitudes of canals, and are the only roads into the 
interior parts. Lofty mountains are ſaid to riſe in the middle of 
the iſland ; many are volcanic, and often occaſion. tremendous 
earthquakes. 

THI1s great iſland is little known, except merely on the coaſts, 
and even thoſe remain yet ſo imperfectly explored, that leſs can 
be ſaid: of it than of many ſmaller tracts. So unſtable are the 
ſwampy out-ſkirts, that in the attempts to eſtabliſh faCtories, the 
Europeans have been obliged to build them on piles driven into 
the ground; or, after the manner of the country, to erect in 
the rivers their houſes on poſts, fixed to floats formed of bodies 
of great trees, and thoſe moored by rattans to thoſe growing on 
ſhore, to prevent their being carried away by the floods. In 
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BORNEO. 


ſuch a manner are many of the towns of Borneo confiruced; 
they riſe and fall with the tide, which here flows but once in 


the twenty-four hours, and that only in the day. At ſpring 


tide, theſe towns on the Banjar river n the riſe and fall 
of twelve feet. 


THE whole coaſts are in che hands of Malayans, Moors, Ma- 
caſars,and even Japaneſe, who have perhaps for centuries driven 


the antient inhabitants into the interior parts. The aborigines 
are of a black complexion, a middle ſtature, with long and black 
hair, and generally better featured than the Guinea Negroes, 
feeble in their bodies, and very indolent and inactive. The 
| women: ſmall, handſome, and of a better color than the men. 


Their general religion is of a mongrel kind of Mahometaniſm. 


called by our ſailors, kings. The ſeat of the Principal is at 
Tatas, near to Bandar Maſſeen, ſome miles up the country 


53 


INHABITANTS. 


| Theſe maintain a feudal government under. chieftains, miſ- 


on the northern fide, and ſeated on a great river, which for 


many miles is twice as broad as the Thames at Graveſend, and 
bounded by trees of moſt ſtupendous height. It is navigable 
far beyond Bandar Maſſeen for the largeſt ſhips, and is greatly 
frequented by the Chineſe jonks; the river is called China for 
that reaſon. We are not acquainted with the length of its navi- 
gation ; but it riſes in the very middle of the iſland, and runs all 
the way due ſouth. On this river we attempted to form a ſettle- 
ment under the Mr. cle we have before mentioned; 


the greater part of our people were maſſacred. The ſame fate 
has attended other factories of different European nations who 


have 


but by ſome imprudencies gave offence to the inhabitants, and 
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have endeavored to forum ſettlements at Succadana, Samba, * 
many other places. Tatas has its ſultan. Theſe ſovereigns com- 
mand the trade of the iſland, and furniſh the European ſhips, 
who happen to arrive, with cargoes of pepper, the ſtaple of the 
country; that article is brought down from the interior parts, 
and ſold to the Europeans, or to the commercial Aſiatic nations. 

IT is to Captain Daniel Beeckman that we owe the beſt ac- 
count of Borneo; he viſited it in the beginning of this cen- 
tury, and publiſhed his account in the year 1718. At p. 36 he 
gives the following liſt of the productions of the country, which 


abounds with pepper, the beſt dragon's. blood, bezoar, moſt ex- 


cellent camphor, pine apples, citrons, oranges, lemons, water 
melons, muſk. melons, plantains, banana, coco nuts, and all ſorts 
of fruit that are generally found in any part of the Eaſ Indies; 
the mountains yield diamonds, gold, tin and iron; the foreſts, 
honey, cotton, deer, goats, buffaloes, wild oxen, wild hogs, ſmall 
horſes, bears, tigers, elephants, and a multitude of monkies, 
Tas. pepper grows far up the country, and is collected by the 
very pooreſt people only ; they have all the different ſorts, black, 
white, and long. « 
Sanguis Draconis, or dragon's blood, is a gum, the exudation 
of certain trees, of a bloody color. There. is a conjecture that 
this is the Cinnaberis of Dioſcorides, lib. v. c. 69. Pliny, lib. 
XXX111, c. 7, ſays that the name is Indian; and then fables, that 
it is the Sanies of the dragon oppreſſed by the weight of an ele- 
phant expiring with the bite, and that the Cinnaberis is the 
The antients procured under this 


notion the real drug, and uſed it in medicine, It was often adul- 


\ terated 


BORN E O. 


terated with the blood of goats; the genuine kind r 


great rate. 

TEE trees or ſhrubs which we know to produce this medi- 
cine in our diſpenſatory are the Dracena Draco, of which Van- 
delli has given a good figure in his monograph on the ſubject. 
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According to Kaempfer, Aman. Exot. 554, another of the ve- D 


getables, it 1s extracted from is a Palmapinus Rottani Dfierenang, 
one of the Rotangs deſcribed by Rumpbius under the name of 
Palmijuncus Draco, v. p. 115 tab. 58. fig. 1. This grows in the 
thick and almoſt impervious foreſts of aua. 

ANOTHER kind is the produce of the Santalum Rubrum, or 
Red Sanders ; and again, from the Dracœna Terminalis of Lin- 
neus, Rumpb. iv. p. 18. tab. 34, called in Ternate, Ngaff, or Hajj. 
This ſpecies grows in Borneo, and bears a fruit, ſays Beeckman, 
as red as a cherry ; the juice, the beſt in the world, is extracted 


Ig 
SANDAL Woop. 


from the tree, and the color tried by rubbing it on paper. The 


natives bring it in drops, wrapped in leaves ;. but are ſo apt to 


adulterate it, that we do not chuſe to nach without previous 
examination. | 


"of 


ANOTHER kind is procured from the Gladiolus Odoratus In- 


dicus, Rumpb. v. p. 185. tab. 73. For further accounts I muſt re- 
fer to that Pliny of the Indies in the places cited, to vol. ii. 


p. 252.; and to Kaempfer, 551 to 557. The drug, ffom whatſo- 


ever tree or plant it be gotten, maintains its place in our diſ- 
penſatory. 

Ar times a conſiderable quantity of gold has been brought 
here, which is found in the mines in the interior parts of the 
country, Some is melted into bars, and uſually adulterated by a 
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cover of baſe metal. The natives have a very 3 uſt notion of the 
lord of the irritamenta malorum, for they ſay, that * devil 
zs ſole maſter of the gold and diamond mines. 


_ DramonDs form another article of commerce, but they are 
far leſs valuable than thoſe of Goconda. 

BEES-WAX, in cakes of about thirty-four pounds, is common at 
Sambas, which being the common money of that part of the 
iſland, was wont to be bartered with the Chineſe for various ne- 
ceſſaries. Pearls of conſiderable beauty are * to be another 
article of exchange in the ſame country. 

TE bezoar found in the monkies has a moſt ajperfiition 
value, and is ſold for four or five times its weight in ver. 

THE unrefined camphor of Borneo, is reckoned fuperior to 
any in the world. We are not acquainted: with the tree which 
produces that valuable drug. 

Taz edible (ſwallows) neſts are found in vaſt edt 
theſe, and the Bambu walking canes, form two other ticket of 
trade. 

IN the liſt of quadrupeds is the Ourang Outang; there ap- 
pears to be two ſpecies, one that never exceeds two feet and an 
half in height; ſee Mr. Voſmaer's account, p. 12, tab xiv. xv. and 
Hit. 2uad, i. p. 180. tab, 36. which I have taken the liberty of 
copying from M. Voſmaer. Mr. Beeckman ſpeaks of ſome ſpecies 
growing to the height of fix feet; he bought a young one, 
which was ſtronger than any man in his ſhip, but it died 
it was a year old. Borneo has abundance of theſe animals. It 
ſwarms alſo with variety of baboons and monkies, ' fo * 
Celebei, 


BORN E O. 


Celebes, and another iſland, may probably have been the in/u/e 


Satyrorum of Ptolemy. 
Tax Ourang Outang is found alſo in Java; Hamilton“ ſaw 
one in that iſland which was four feet high, and mentions a 


ſmaller ſpecies called Oumpaes. He confirms the account of the 
grave or melancholy habit of the greater ſpecies; of its lighting a 


fire, and blowing it with its mouth; and of its broiling a fiſh 


to eat with its boiled rice, imitative of the cuſtom of the human 


1 HE aborigines of Borneo are called Byajos ; they inhabit the 


interior parts, live under chieftains, and are an independent 


people, poſſeſfing their proper language and religion; the laſt is 
called Pagani/m, yet they pay no reſpect to idols; but offer ſa- 


crifices of ſweet ſcented wood to one ſupreme beneficent Deity, 
who in other worlds rewards the juſt and puniſhes the wicked. 


They marry only one wife, are ſtrictly faithful to their nuptial 


vows, and have the character of general honeſty. Mr. Beeckman 


makes a different report, but fairly confeſſes that he received it 


from the Banjareens, who will not ſuffer the Europeans to 


have any intercourſe with the natives, and tell many frightful 
tales of their barbarity, The Byajos often come down the 


river to the port of Mayen, in ill ſhaped praws, with gold duſt, 


- diamonds, rattans, bezoar, and other articles of commerce, of 
which the Banjareens are ſole factors, and conſequently highly 
intereſted in keeping the pretended ſavages from our knowlege. 
THE Byajos are taller and ſtronger than the other inhabitants; 
tber go naked, excepting a {mall wrapper about their loins ; , 


Account of the Eat Indies, i ii, p. 131. 


vol. IV. 1 „ they 
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they ſtain their bodies with blue, and by weights affixed to their 
ears when young, ſtretch them till they fall on their ſhoulders, 
The chieftains pull out their fore teeth, and ſubſtitute others of 
gold, and by way of ornament fling ſtrings of tigers teeth round 
their necks and bodies. Their arms are lances and poiſoned 
arrows; ſome of them lead a piratical life in the great — 
and are moſt formidable enemies. 


LET me here obſerve that tigers, thoſe cruel animals, ſwarm 


in this iſland, beyond which they happily ceaſe ; nor are they 
known in any of the iſlands to the north or to the eaſt of 


Borneo. \ 


AFTER navigating along the northern coaſt of the iſland, we 
arrive, in Lat. 2* 28', on the point of Sambaar. Between this and 
the iſle of Billetou to the weſt, is a channel of a hundred and 
fifty miles in breadth. Near to the weſt of that iſland is the 
ſmall ifle of Sali, and then the iſle of Banca, all 3 to 
Java. 

FROM Sambaar point the coaſt turns towards the north. In 
Lat. o' 15 ſouth, is Succadana, and in Lat. 2* north is Samba, 


both at times frequented for the ſake of commerce. From Tan- 


jong point the iſland trends to the north-eaſt. The city of 
Borneo ſtands in about Lat. 5* 25 north, on a * river, in the 
bottom of a bay. 1 

WHEN the famous navigator Von Noort was there in 1601, it 
conſiſted of three thouſand houſes, all built on poſts and floating 


planks, in the manner we have deſcribed, ſo that whenever the 
ſultan choſe to change his poſition, he would move with all his 


city to another part of the river. Von Noort found this port 
much 


BORN E o. 
much frequented by the Chineſe, who to this day ſeem to be the 
greateſt and moſt conſtant traders to Borneo of all the 4/atic 
nations. | | h 
FrRoM Lat. 6 north, to 7. angio Sampanmangco, the moſt nor- 


thern promontory of Borneo, in Lat. 7*, the coaſt changes its na- 
ture, being ſkirted all the way with a lofty chain of mountains; 
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and within are appearances of others of very uncertain extent; 


that northern headland has another correſpondent, called Inoran- 


tang, facing likewiſe the north; between both is the deep bay 


of Malbordoo, penetrating far to the ſouth ; oppoſite to the laſt 
headland is the ſmall iſland of Banguey, lofty and mountanous, 
as if rent from it by ſome violent convulſions. 


A LITTLE to the weſt of that iſland, in Lat. 7 20, is the iſle 


Balambangan, compoſed of ſand and ſwamps, and famous for 


the intention of the Eaſt India company, in 1773, to form on it a 
vaſt emporium of the commodities of Ching, and of all this great 
eaſtern archipelago. We got the ceſſion of this little ſpot (then 
uninhabited) from the king of Soolo; we took poſſeſſion of it at a 
vaſt expence, according to Raynal i it coſt us £.375,000. A com- 
pany of European troops, and a number of Seapoys, were detained 
for the protection of the ſettlement ; and a colony of Malayes from 
Bencoolen, and another of Chine/e, were induced to eſtabliſh them- 


ſelves there. We could not have fixed on a more un wholeſome 


ſituation ; the diſeaſes of the climate attacked both the military 
and the coloniſts, and very few ſurvived the ſickly ſeaſon, ſo that 


ſcarcely one in ten outlived the monſoon : the Abbe Raynal aſſerts 


that we were attacked, and the factory — and inſinuates it 
| * Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 132, | 
12 to 


I5sLAND oF 
BANGUEY. 


IsL AND oF Ba. 
LAMBANGAN, 


Go 5 MANILLA ISLANDS. 


to have been done by the inſtigation of the Dutch or Spaniards, 
jealous of their commercial intereſts in that neighborhood. 
7 AT a ſmall diſtance to the north, about Lat. 7', begins the 
vaſt group of the Philippine iſlands; theſe are much more pro- 
bably the Manio/z of Ptolemy, than the leſſer Andaman, which 
D' Anville ſappoſes it to have been. Theſe iſlands were known 
to the antients by the Indian name, which is ſtill retained in | 
Manilla ; Ptolemy ſpeaks of them as ten iſlands immediately he. 
yond the tres inſulæ Satyrorum, or Borneo, &c. They were firſt 
diſcovered by the great Magellan, who came in fight of them on 
April 17th 1521, and named them the Archipelago of St. Lazarus, 
Wl e landed on one of them called Mactan, near to Zebu, where, ac- 
o rding to Pigafetta, a companion and eye witneſs, he, with 
eight or nine of his men, was ſlain in an encounter with the 
9 | natives. | . 
eh SIO THE diſcovery of theſe iſlands was completed in 1541, by a 
Spaniard of the name of Ruy Lopes de Villalobos, who named 
them the Philippine, in honor of Philip prince of Spain, after- 
wards Philip II. We chuſe to retain the antient name the Ma- 
nillas. - 
THe firſt ſettlement made by the Spaniards in theſe iſlands 
was not till the year 1565, when Michael Lopes de Lagaspi built a 
88 town in the iſle of Zebu. He ſecured it by a ſmall garriſon, and 
then proceeded to the conqueſt of other iſlands more worthy of 
his arms. He failed into a fine bay in the iſland of Mani/la or 


e or Luconia, and was, in 1571, the founder of the city of Manilla, fo 
UCONIA, | 


celebrated for its opulence, and for being the common repoſi- 
tory and place of exchange of the productions of both the Indies; 
| 1 8 one 
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E UCON I A. 
one may alſo ſay, thoſe of the old and the new world; of Europe, 
of India, and of China; and in return it receives the filver of 
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Potoſi. The indolence of the Spaniards will not ſuffer theſe 


iſlands to produce any one article of commerce, a little gold ex- 
cepted, brought down the floods into the channels of the ri- 
vers. The group certainly contains rich mines of the pretious 
metal, but as wealth flows in ſuch abundance with very little 
trouble to the coloniſts, they will not be at the pains of exploring 
the veins. Luconia alſo produces abundance of excellent iron 
and copper. a ny 

Tux fruitfulneſs of ſoil is a perpetual reproach to the ſloth- 
fulneſs of its lords. A very few exceptions are to be found; one 
friend to the iſland introduced the Coco tree, Theobroma cacao, 
Cate by, Suppl. tab. 6, which is cultivated with ſach ſucceſs, as to 
become almoſt the ſupport of the inhabitants, by giving them 
| the favorite food of the Spaniards, chocolate; indigo, which 
grows ſpontaneouſly, owes of late years its uſe in their manu- 
factories to the ſagacity of an individual. It was not till the 
year 1744, that the ſluggiſh Spaniards ever knew the culture of 


European grains or eſculents. As to the native productions, it 


poſſeſſes every tree or fruit common to the torrid zone, and num- 
bers probably peculiar to itſelf, few only of which are brought 
to view, and that by the induſtry of a Sounerat. 

THE unwiſe expulſion of the Jeſuits will long retard, poſ- 
ſibly for ever prevent, the improvement of the Manilla iſlands. 
The domains of that intelligent order were covered with cattle 
innumerable; their meadows ſtretched numbers of miles, wa- 

tered and fertilized by the rivers of the country. 
TT Manilla, 
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keeping the ſea; neither is it ſecure from the north and north- 


MANILLA ISLANDS. 


Manilla, by being the mere repoſitory of the goods of other 
nations, grew into a moſt flouriſhing city; the ſtreets regular, 
the churches and publick buildings ſuperb. A ſplendid luxury 
pervades every part, in the appearance of dreſs, and equipage, 
and inſide of the houſes of the proud and lazy coloniſts, 

THE port of Manilla is at Cavite, three leagues diſtant, and is 
ſubject to many inconveniences; being greatly infeſted with the 
worm, the teredo navalis, which in a little time would render the 
galleons, and the veſſels which trade to Manila, incapable of 


weſt winds; beſides, ſhips lying there are obliged to ſend far 
for water, and to employ for that purpoſe the flat boats of the 

country. 5 
Tux city of Manilla is fortified, well built, and the ſtreets very 
regular, but the third part is occupied by convents ; the num- 
ber of chriſtians is computed at about twelve thouſand. Gomez 
Peres de las Marignas ſurrounded it with walls in 1590. 
IT is from hence the great commerce between Manilla and 
Acapulco, on the coaſt of Mexico, is carried on, in one and ſome- 
times in two ſhips, ſent annually, fitted out at the expence of the 
king, but freighted by the merchants. They are of an enormous 
ſize, heavy and unwieldy, as big as a firſt rate man of war, and 
having a complement of twelve hundred men; the lefler is above 
twelve hundred tons burden, has from three hundred and fifty 
to ſix hundred hands, paſſengers included, and carries fifty guns, 
but often mounts only thirty-ſix. It leaves Manilla the middle 
of Jul, but does not reach Acapulco till the middle of Fanuary. 
One miracle of this voyage is, that notwithſtanding they put on 
board 


LUCONIA. 


board all the water they can ſtow, conſiſtent with the full cargo, 


they depend for a ſupply from the heavens, between Lat. 3& and 


400, and hazard the moſt dreadful of deaths, ſhould their ex- 


pectations be diſappointed; when they arrive in theſe latitudes, 
they prepare their mats, which they ſpread to direct the deluge 


of rain into various veſſels, and, wonderful to ſay, there is not an 


inſtance in which their hopes have failed, 


Manilla is the great magazine of all the goods of India, 
China, and Europe, which are laid up here annually to be con- 


veyed acroſs the Pacific ocean, to ſupply the wants or luxuries of 


the new world. © There are,” as the editor of lord Anſon's voyage 
informs us, at P. 237, << ſpices, all ſorts of Chine/e ſilks and ma- 
« nufactures, particularly filk ſtockings, of which I have heard 
« that no leſs than fifty thouſand pair were the uſual number 


= *< ſhipped on board the annual ſhip; vaſt quantities of Indian 


« ſtuffs, as callicoes and chintz, which are much worn in Ame- 


&« rica, together with minuter articles, as goldſmiths work, &c. 


e which is principally done at the city of Manilla itſelf by the 
« Chineſe; for it is ſaid there are at leaſt twenty thouſand 
ce Chineſe who conſtantly reſide there, either as ſervants, manu- 
“ facturers, or brokers ; all theſe different commodities are col- 
« lefted at Manilla, thence to be tranſported annually, in one 


« or more ſhips, to the port of Acapulco in the kingdom of 
Mexico.“ 


Tx return from the new world is only in ſilver, either in 
ſpecie or virgin metal; the author of Lord Anſon's voyage, con- 
feſſes to only 1,313,843 pieces of eight, and 35,682 ounces of 
virgin ſilver, or £. 400,000 of our money, having been found in 

6 the 
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1762. Our little ſquadron, under vice admiral Corn, appeared 


| ſtate of fuſion by the continual action of ſubterraneous fires, and 


MANILLA ISLANDS. 


the Manilla ſhip, out of which the family have realized their vaſt 
eſtate. Even when the ſhip arrives ſafe, the treaſure is of 
little advantage to the Spaniards; it is inſtantly diſperſed over 
half the world, to pay for the merchandize of its outward 
voyage. | 
Tux city of Manilla was beſieged and taken by the Engliſb in 
before it on September 23d, our land forces were under colonel 
Draper; after a ſhort reſiſtance the city was taken by ſtorm, with 
as little ſlaughter as the nature of circumſtances would admit, 
The iſland of Luconia, and every iſland dependent on it, ſurren. 
dered to our arms; a large ſum was accepted to ſave the place 
from plunder, hoſtages given for the payment, and bills drawn 
by the archbiſhop or viceroy, which in part were never ac- 
cepted, and our ſoldiers and ſeamen deprived of the reward due 
to their valor, | 
THis archipelago conſiſts of about twelve or thirteen greater 
lands, with ſmall ones innumerable, divided from each other by 
narrow channels of very difficult navigation, all of them moun- 
tanous, and many of them volcanic. Manilla, the largeſt and 
moſt northern, is a hundred and fifteen French leagues in length, 
not reckoning the peninſula of Camarines, which juts irregularly 
from the main body, and extends far to the ſouth ; Rayna! re- 
preſents all the iſlands as terribly majeſtic. They are covered 
with 4a/altes, with lava, with ſcoriæ, with black glaſs, with 
melted iron, with grey and friable ſtones filled with the wrecks 
of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, with ſulphur kept in a 


With 


LUCONIA, 


with burning waters which communicate with hidden flames. 
All theſe great accidents of nature, are the effect of extinguiſhed 
volcanoes, of ſome that are till burning, and of others that are 


forming in theſe deep cavities, where combuſtible materials are 
perpetually in agitation, 


EARTHQUAKES are frequent and ſometimes Weiten. Mr. 
Pye, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions *, gives an account of one 
of uncommon horror in 1750, which laſted for three months, 
with almoſt continual tremblings, and at laſt broke out in an 
eruption, from a ſmall iſland, in the middle of a lake, round 
which the bottom is unfathomable. The third day after the com- 
mencement of the eruption, there aroſe four more ſmall iſlands 
all burning; and about a mile diſtance from one there is a conti- 
nual fire which iſſues from the water, where there is no "__ 
for upwards of an hundred fathoms deep. 

IT is generally ſuppoſed that before the arrival of the Euro- 
 peans, the Chine/e had poſſeſſed themſelves of the ſea coaſts of 
theſe iſlands. The Japaneſe alſo boaſt of having been once 
lords of the Philippines, and the vicinity to both thoſe empires 
may make it probable. | 

Tux Chine/e were ſo numerous in Manila about the year 
1600, as to excite in the Spaniards the greateſt fear of the danger 

ariſing from any plots they might enter into againſt the coloniſts. 
The Spaniards, aſſiſted by the Japaneſe and other foreigners, 
took the uſual method of preventing them, by putting no leſs 
than twenty-five thouſand to the ſword; the maſſacre of theſe 
people was far greater than that of Batavia. 


Vor. IV. 


# Vol, xlix. p. 458. 
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aſſert that the Chine/e had actually begun to revolt, and had mur- 


dered ſeveral of the Europeans. The Chineſe charge the horrible 
tranſaction on the Europeans, and fay it was excited by their ava- 
rice, in order to make themſelves maſters of the rich effects of 
their countrymen. The emperor ſent an embaſſador to demand 
ſatis faction, and ſpoke in high terms of the revenge he would 
take; all ended by a pacification; the Chineſe fleets reſorted to 
Manilla in as great a number as ever, and the ſuburbs were ſoon 


re- peopled with inhabitants. The wealth that we are told the 


Chineſe brought into the iſlands was unſpeakable. The Jeſuits 
were expelled the country in 1768, and in the year following, by 
the bigotry of the governor, every one of the Chineſe were ba- 


niſhed from the Philippine iſlands, ſince which trade and the 


arts have declined, and depopulation and diſtreſs promiſe to be 
the conſequences of ſo imprudent a meaſure, | 
IN the mountanous parts of the 1flands are remnants of the 
original inhabitants, a moſt ſingular race of men, who through 
an exceſſive love of liberty, have relapſed into a ſtate of na- 
ture. Thoſe who inhabit the foot of a mountain are mortal 
enemies to thoſe that reſide at the top, and both are equally hated 
by thoſe who live in the middle; happy picture of enthuſiaſtic 
independency! They are ſeen wandering ſingly amidſt the 
woods, armed with bows and arrows ; naked, excepting the ſkin 
of a goat flung over their ſhoulders; they lodge in hollow trees, 
or hollows of the rocks; have no notion of ſociety, and, like the 
primæval inhabitants of the world, 
Venerem incertam rapientes, more ferarum. 


THESE men are ſtrongly made, of haggard countenances, black, 
with 
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with curled hair like the negroes, and called by the Spaniards, 


Negrillos. They certainly are of the ſame race as the Paprans 
or people of New Guinea, who might originally have ſpread 
themſelves over this tract. _ Theſe curled headed tribes are found 
in moſt of the other iſlands. Navaretie mentions other black 
Indians; the men paint themſelves with white, the women with 
other colors. Theſe, and other Indian people, often deſcend on 


the Spaniſh ſettlements, and commit horrible murders. Some of 


them, like the antient Scythians, make drinking cups of the ſculls 
of their enemies. 


THERE are other Indians that profeſs a ſort of dependency 


on the Spaniards, and have an A/cayde among them; yet their 
manners are barbarous; they are brave, but ferocious ; and ap- 
pear to have been deſcended from the Malayans, ſettled here in 
very early times. They are called Tagalæſe, and the Negrillos 
pretend, that they had been originally their ſlaves. Their arms 
are bows and arrows; they took part with the Spaniards during 
the ſiege of the capital; and ignorant of the laws of nations, 
flew in the moſt ſavage manner our admiral's ſecretary, carrying 
a flag of truce, and even the nephew of the Spaniſb Governor, 
who attempted to reſcue him from their fury. The ſtrength of 
their arms was fatally experienced by that gallant officer major 
More, who fell transfixed by an arrow in leading our troops to 
the ſtorm. | 
I SHALL now mention a few particulars reſpecting the natu- 
ral hiſtory of the Mani//as. It is not to be wondered that in one 
ſo abundant in volcanoes, there ſhould be found ſprings of hot 


water. The moſt noted is that which appears two leagues from 
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Calamba ; the ſtream which runs from it is of a boiling heat ; 


and raiſed the liquor in M. de Reaumur”s thermometer to the 
height of 69 degrees, even at the diftance of a league from the 
ſource. M. Sonnerat obſerved five ſhrubs, the roots of which 
were drenched by the ſtream, and the top enveloped in the ya. 
por, yet grew with vigor. At the ſame time the ſwallows which 
happened to ſkim the brook, at the height of ſeven or eight feet 
from the ſurface, fell down motionleſs. 
THE Baſbee iſlands lie midway between Manilla and For- 
moſa; the middlemoſt of them is, according to Lord Anſon, in 
Lat. 2* 4 north. I ſpeak of them here notwithſtanding they 
belong to neither one or the other. Dampier, in the year 1687, 
being engaged in theſe ſeas in a buccaneering expedition, wiſhed 
for a temporary concealment. He had feen in certain charts, the 
figure V. which denoted their number *. He failed to the ſpot, 
and found them to correſpond in poſition and number. None 
of thera had names, ſo he beſtowed on them thoſe of Orange, 
Grafton, Monmouth, Goat, and Bajpee, the laſt from a ſort of Z 
beer made of the boiled juice of the ſugar cane, and ſome ſmalt 
black berries, which was put into jars to ſettle, and was thought 
by our ſeamen an excellent liquor, capable of giving the pleaſure 
of ebriety, without the bad effects. The natives ſold it to them in 
plenty, for which reaſon they made it the general name of the 
iſlands. . 5 
Monmouth and Grafton iſles are very lofty, with a nume- 
rous ſucceſſion of precipices one above another. On theſe the 
natives build their villages, which affords the ſingular proſpect 


* Dampier's voyage, i. 420. 


of 
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of three or four rows of ſmall houſes, erected on poſts, and 
wattled with boughs. They have no other way of getting to 
their habitations but by a ladder, which is pulled up after them, 
if they mean to aſcend to the upper villages, or to ſecure them- 
ſelves from an aſſault. Theſe two iſlands are the moſt populous, 
as they have more of theſe precipices. Baſbee iſland has but 
one precipice, and in conſequence only one town. Orange is 
lofty, yet ſo plain as to furnith no ſpot fitted for the ſite of their 
villages, and is therefore uninhabited. 

THE produce of theſe iſlands are a few of the tropical fruits, 
pine apples, ſugar canes, plantains, bananas, calabaſhes, yams, 
and potatoes. Theſe are planted in the vallies, which are well 
watered with ſmall ſtreams; they are alſo well wooded, but the 
trees do not grow to any large ſize. Their animals are hogs and 
goats in plenty ; their poultry few; among the wild fowl, par- 
roquets and ſome other ſmall birds. | 

THE natives are ſhort and ſquat, round el with low 
foreheads and thick eye-brows; ſhort low noſes, eyes ſmall and 
hazel, but larger than thoſe of the Obineſe; lips and mouth of 
2 middle ſize, hair black, thick, lank, and cut ſhort, ſo as juſt 
to cover the ears. The deſcription of theſe people agrees ſo 


| exaily with that of the Japaneſe given by Kaempſer *, that 


there cannot be any doubt of their origin. 


THEIR government is quite patriarchal ; their religion has no 
exterior rites, but probably is mental, as is common with many 
orientaliſts. There is no appearance of idols on any of their 
iſlands : They certainly have laws; for Dampier ſaw the crime 
of theft puniſhed | in a i young man who was buried alive in the 


# Hiſt, of Japan, i, p. 95s 
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preſence of a great multitude aſſembled on the occaſion. Their 
manners were innoffenſive, friendly, and honeſt, not only among 
themſelves, but to the new viſitants, who pofſibiy v were the firſt 
Europeans they had ſeen. 

IN general the men went naked, excepting the uſual wrapper 
about their loins; ſome had Jackets of plantain leaves; the rudeſt, 
ſays Dampier, of all clothing. The women had a ſtrong thick 
ſhort petticoat of cotton, made of the leſſer cotton plant, the pro- 
duct of their own iſles. Both ſexes wore large ear- rings of a 
yellow metal, which was found i in their mountains; it was heavy, 

Gos. and, like the paler gold, it faded with time, but the natives re- 
ſtored it to its original brightneſs, by ſmearing it over with a 
red earth, and flinging it into a fire till it was red hot. Our na. 

vigator had no means of proving whether it was gold. 

Bors. To the women was left the care of the plantations. The 

men were engaged in fiſhing ; they built with much {kill their 
ſmall boats, which reſembled the Deal yawls, formed of very 
narrow planks, faſtened with pins and nails. They had alſo 
larger boats, which carried forty or fifty men, and were rowed by 
twelve or fourteen oars on a ſide. It ſeems as if they went to 
the iſland of Manilla for their iron; which they manufactured 

ARMs. at home. From thence they get their other only import, pieces 

of buffaloes hides, with which they make their defenſive armor, 
or buff coats ; their ſole offenſive weapons are lances headed 
with iron; all this implies the fear of enemies, and makes it pro- 
bable that they are ſubject to the attacks of the piratical Indians. 

MANILLAS AFTER this digreſſion, let me return to the great group of the 


— Manillas. The iſland of Mindoraà lies ſouth of that of Manilla ; and 
Is 
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is very lofty and mountanous; many of the natives pay tribute to 
the Spaniards. Sonnerat * ſays, that moſt voyagers aſſert, that 
there is a race of men in this iſland which have tails: the = 
ſame is feigned of certain people in Borneo, but the fact turns 


out that they happen to have the Os Coccygis a little more elon- 
gated than is uſual in the human ſpecies. 


SouTH of Mindorà is the cluſter of ſmall ifles called the Ca- 
 lamianes, with others ſtill ſmaller to the eaſt of them. The iſland 
of Parazua ſtretches from the Calamianes near ſeventy Ieagues 
in length; and at the fouthern end approaches the iſles of Ba- 
lambangan off the coaſt of Borneo. The Spaniards have here 
| ſome tributary Indians; part of the iſland ! is ſaid to be ſubject to 
| a ſultan in Borneo. | 
ALL theſe iſlands form the weſtern boundary of a great gulph: G dür er 

The reſt of the Manillas, and the Soolo Archipelago, are on the uipsr or Tus | 
north and eaſt ſides; the end of Borneo is on the ſouth. A few — 
ſmall iſles are ſcattered over the middle. To go on with the far- 
ther account of the ifland z Manduque, Maſbate, and numbers of 
ſmall iſles, fill the part now to Luconia or Manilla. Sama, a 
large iſland, faces the ocean on their outſide to the eaſt. Its pro- 
montory, El Spirito ſanto, is remarkable by the capture of the rich 
Manilla ſhip by lord Anſon, it being the firſt of the iſlands which 
thoſe veſſels make in their courſe from Acapulco to their port of 

Manila. N 

 PANAY-BUGLAS, or iſte of Negros, Zebu and Leyte, with the PAxAv. 
jeſſer iſle of Boho, range nearly eaſt and weſt, parallel to each g 
other, a little to the ſouth of the preceding. The eier ſettle- 
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ments of the Spaniards are Ho-Ho and Antigue, in the iſland of 

Panay; but off Antigue is the ſole anchorage, and that only in 

the months of November, December, and January. The inha. 

bitants of this iſland are infinitely more induſtrious than thoſe 

of Luconia; they have a manufactory of handkerchiefs, and à 

fort of linen compoſed of cotton, and the fibres of a certain plant 

of the country; they clothe themſelves with the coarſer kinds, 

and diſpoſe of the reſt among the neighboring iſles, This iſland 

is moſt exuberantly fertile, and very populous ; ſome authors 

make the numbers of inhabitants to exceed ſixteen thouſand, 

and aſſert that there are fourteen parithes belonging to the monks 

of St. Auguſtine, three benefices of ſeculars, and formerly a col. 

lege of Jeſuits. Notwithſtanding the happy ſoil of Panay, the in- 

habitants are diſcouraged from taking advantage of that bleſſing, 

by reaſon of the neglect of the government, which leaves them un- 

protected againſt the depredations of the piratical Malayes, who 

land, plunder, and carry away priſoners all thoſe who cannot 

eſcape into the woods. Theſe pirates are Mahometans of Borneo, 
Mindanao, and other iſlands between the Manillas and the M. 

tuccas. They infeſt the coaſts to a high degree, and will carry 

away people almoſt from under the walls of the capital, and 
ſell them for ſlayes in Borneo, and even in Batavia. They not 
only ſeize the ſmaller fiſhing veſſels, but even ſhips richly 

laden. . 
ANIMALS» Tax country abounds with deer, wild hogs, buffaloes, oxen, 
and horſes; the two laſt run at liberty, and are common to the 
h whole iſland. 1 | 

Zxzv. 'ZEBU is a ſmall iſland, but remarkable for having been the 
5 © | firſt 


MINDANAO. 


art which the Spaniards colgnized. 
were, at the time the Eurupeans arrived, three thouſand families 


in the vaſt Pacific. 


from the hands of ſavages. 


VOL. IV. 


a happy talent in \ reducing t the redundancy af people. 
HERE, in 1 598, Philip erected the town, built by Lagaſpi, into 
a city, and dignified it with an epiſcopal foundation; an Augu/- 
tine, Pietro de Agurto, firſt filled the ſee. This iſland was in- 
dulged with ſending ſhips to Calao in Peru, but after the Sha- 
niards had made the conqueſt of Luconia, and given to its capital 
the privilege of the Manilla ſhips, the trade of Zeb declined faſt ; 
infomuch that its city is now ſunk into a village. The paſſage 
from hence to the new world was far more expeditious than that 
from Manilla, having been performed in two months, and the 
return in three, and ſeldom without the Hſeovery of ſome iſlands 


It is pretended that there 


w#z3 0} 5 


WE have before ſaid, that on Matta or Madan, or poſſibly 
the Maſbate of modern maps, a ſmall adjacent iſland, Magellan, 
like his illuſtrious compeer Cook, met with a premature AN. 


THE iſland of Mindanao, or Magindanao, is the laſt od moſt 
ſouthern of the great group. Many writers ſeparate Mindanao 
from the Manilla or Philippine iſlands, among others our judi- 

cious countryman Mr. Dalrymple. Though ſo very near as evi- 
dently to form one of that vaſt archipelago, the inhabitants may 
differ in manners, but the productions of all are nearly ſimilar. 
The Spaniards have on it ſome unprofitable ſettlements, the 
chief is at Sambouange, in Lat. & 54' N. on the ſouth fide of the 
land. They have fortified it with a citadel of ſtone and bricks, 
; Fig 


and 


MAcrAN. 
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and with a wooden fort, erected to check the excurſion of the 
corſairs of V 10; but in vain; they cannot even protect their own 
SR ſubjects who happen to be out of the reach of their cannon. 
EXTENT. THE iſland extends eaft and weſt about ninety Teagues, is tri- 
angular, and the ſhores greatly indented by bays ; the circum- 
ference is ſaid to be about eight hundred mules. It is very moun- 
tanous; the vallies conſiſt of a rich ſoil, black, fat, prodigiouſly 
fruitful, and finely watered with the pureſt rills : the ſides of the 
mountains rocky, yet well clothed with trees of large growth, 
The beauty of ſcenery in various parts is unſpeakable : we are 
obliged to Mr. Forref/t for giving us ſome idea of it in his Voyage 
to New Guinea; in plate 19, is a view of Tetyan harbor, of La- 
zugan, and of the circular harbor of Dial, in the iſte of Bunwoot, 
on the eaſt fide of the bay of an, near the great iſland. 
NativEs: Mindanao is inhabited by ſeveral different nations, ſpeaking 
various languages, governed by ſultans or rajahs. Mr. Forreh, 
and our faithful voyager Dampier, give accurate accounts of the 
HanATonAs. manners of the country, but particularly the firſt. The Hara- 
foras, the primitive people, now driven into the interior parts, 
are highly taxed and oppreſſed by the Mabometan nations who 
poſſeſs the coaſts. Damprer * deſcribes what he names the Minda- 
nayans, properly fo called, as men of mean ſtature, ſmall limbs, 
ſtrait bodies, little heads, oval faces, flat foreheads, ſmall black 
eyes, ſhort low noſes, pretty large mouths, thin red lips, black 
teeth, black ſtrait hair, tawny ſkins, inclining more to brighter 
yellow than other Indians; and adds, that they are of good un- 
derſtanding, ingenious, and active, when they chuſe to exert 
themſelves, otherwiſe, like all other Indians, extremely indo- 


- Voyages, vol. i. p. 324. | 
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QUADRUPEDS, &c. 


ent; ſtately in their gait, but very civil to ſtrangers; vindictive, 
and given to the crime of poiſoning. The drefles of the inha- 
bpitants is given in one of Mr. Forreſts plates, repreſenting the 


nuptials of two young people of rank. 


THE capital town is on the great bay of Llano, on the ſouth 


{ide of the iſland, in Lat. 7* 20; the houſes, even the palace, are 


ſupported on poſts, from fourteen to twenty feet high, to keep 
them clear of the water in the ſeaſon of inundations. 


Cap- 


tain Forreſt, in his Voyage to New Guinea *, mentions the 
Lano, a great lake far inland; it is about ſixty miles in circum- 
ference, and in one place ſome hundred fathoms deep, in others 
ten, twenty, and thirty; has four iſlands, and abounds with fiſh. 
The inhabitants of its banks are called Llanos, and amount to 
thirty thouſand, intermixed with Haraforas, all of whom are 


ſaid to be very much civilized. 


IN mentioning the productions of this archipelago, I ſhall juſt 
diſtinguiſh the few that, with great uncertainty, are thought pe- 
culiar to Mindanao. Gold is common to all. It has its ſaltpetre 
cave, from which much of that article is extracted; on the roofs 
are infinite cluſters of ſmall bats, the dung of which is ſuppoſed 
to be one cauſe of the ſalt; a brook of a moſt offenſive taſte and 


ſmell, and of a ſky blue color, iſſues from the mountain which 


incloſes the cavern, 


"THESE iſlands ſeem to produce all the animals common to 
thoſe adjacent with the addition of an ugly hog, with great 
knobs over the eyes, evidently my Ethiopian Boar, Hiſt. Quad. 1. 


N*76; numerous in the woods, and very lean, but ſweet. 


* P. 273. 
L 2 
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THE Civet Wee/el, i. N* 274. The ſpecies which produces the 
perfume is a native of theſe iflands; and the Fogane, Ne 280, is 


another ſpecies of ſpotted Weęſel. 
THE D#gung is a ſpecies of Walrus which inhabits theſe ſeas; 


as yet we are acquainted with only the head. | 
Dampier* mentions a Manatee, which does not weigh above 
fix hundred weight ; but he commends the fleſh as being very 


ſweet. 


TRE Birds are all enumerated in the Faunula of my Indian 
Zoology, and may be known by their trivial games, and re- 
ferences to M. Sonnerat; yet I ſhall mention a few diſtinguiſhed 
by beauty, or any ſtriking property. 

Taz White Turtle, Sonnerat, Voy. N. Guinea, tab. 20, is 7 a 
moſt gloſſy whiteneſs, with a blodd-red ſpot on the breaſt, as if it 
had received a ſtab in that part. The ail of Luconia, tab. 24, 
is the leaſt of the genus, being only four inches long. 

THE Shrike, tab. 25, flies ſwiftly in the air, and can balance 
itſelf like a ſwallow; is an inveterate enemy to the raven, which 

it never fails to attack, and in the end to put to flight. 

THE Antique Shrike, tab. 114, is ſingular for the great hook 
of its upper mandible hanging far over the lower. | 

Parrots are very numerous, and of various ſpecies ; they en- 
liven the woods with their brilliant colors, and deafen people by 
their . 

THE Jacana, tals: 45, is moſt remarkable, not only by the 
vaſt length of toes and claws, characters of the genus, but by the 


* Voyages, i. p. 321. 


three 


BIRDS. 

tree lender ſhafts iſſuing from the greater feathers of each 
wing, and extending to the tail, and finiſhed with webs like 
other feathers. 

Tux bird called by M. Sonnerat, p. 86. tab. 40, Le Paon Sau- 
vage de Pifle de Lucon, is evidently a plover; the bill is long, a 
\ little thicker near the point; on the head is a very long creſt, 
paſſing horizontal far beyond the hind part of the head, and 
ending in a point; thighs naked far above the knee; it has only 
three toes, and thoſe are nearly ſemi-palmated; creſt, head, neck, 
and breaſt, bright grey, barred with black ; the top of the creſt 
quite black; belly white; back, wings, and tail plain brown; 
length from the tip of the tail to the end three feet. M. Son- 


nerat ſays, that this ſpecies is found near the Cape of Good 


Hope; but ſurely he miſtakes the Umbre, Brown's Illu/tr. tab. 35, 
for this bird. 


Le Secretaire, tab. 50. Latham, i i. p. 20. tab. 2, that ſingular 


- vulture, a compound of many genera, is found here as well as 
in the Cape of Good Hope. 


THE creſted Spoonbill, tab. 52, has its head POET RED, with 


a large creſt, beginning a little beyond the bill, and falling be- 


hind the head in a great buſh; the feathers have unconnected 


webs, like the plumes of the Eprets. 

IN Panay, is a very ſmall Thruſh, tab. 73, not bigger than our 
Hedge Sparrow, of a moſt beautiful violet color, blue and black, 
all changeable ; it has a moſt charming note, for which reaſon 


it is called the muſician; they live in flocks of thouſands, and 


make their neſts in the pigeon-houſes. 
THE Coliou, tab. 74s and the creſted Coliou of Panay, tab. 755 


Ae 
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_ diate furrows pale yellow; the acceſſory bill is ſtrait, and ends 


muſt content myſelf with giving the few engraven by M. Son- 
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are diſtinguiſhed by the vaſt length of their tails; that of the 
firſt ſtrait, of the other incurvated. 

Tur Hornbill, tab. 83. Latham, i. 353; the bill, as uſual, 
great and incurvated, and each mandible marked acroſs with ſe- 
veral prominent moldings of a brown color, and the interme- 


abrupt, about half the length of the real. 

Tur Philippine Hornbill, Latham, i. 345. Pl. Enl. 873, is 
black above, white beneath; the bill is vaſt, with the acceſſorial 
bill convex at the top and in front, one third black, the hind 
part white; this bird is as large as a great fowl, and the beak 
nine inches long. 5 

Tat Manilla Hornbill, Latham, 1. 354. Pl, Enl, 891, has 2 
fimple bill; the head, neck, breaſt, and belly are white; be- 
neath the cheek is a black ſpot ; back and wings black, 

THE above, and two ſpecies hereafter to be mentioned, are 
natives of theſe iſlands and of the Moluccas; their food is fruit; 
they inhabit the [higheſt trees, and are the groteſque birds of 
the Indian archipelagos. 


RESPECTING the trees, ſhrubs, or plants of the Manila, 


nerat, or deſcribed by that moſt induſtrious naturaliſt, 
ThE Sapotte Negro, tab. 14, a ſpecies of Achras, is a ſmall 
tree, with a round green fruit, containing four kernels, in ſhape 
of an almond, much admired by the Indians. 
Tux Berkias, tab. 48, is a ſhrub bearing a flower of an ele- 
gant form. Sonnerat puts it under the genus of the Pande- 


quaquey 


PLANT 


quuguu, a barbarous name. The Chiococca Racemoſa, Linn. Suppl. 


p. 145 à lefler ſpecies, is a milky plant, ſee tab. 19, the juice of 
which is uſed by the Indians for healing their wounds. The 
larger bears an oval fruit full of ſeed, tab. 43. 


Le Rocou, or Atchiote, is a ſhrub with a ſmall pointed fruit 


79 


covered with briſtles, containing numbers of ſeeds, which give a 


beautiful red dye. 


Tax Ignatia amara, Linn. Suppl. p. 14, which produces the 


heans of St. Ignatius, of ſuperſtitious uſe, grows in theſe 
iſlands. 


Tas Cocoa tree, tab. 61. 62. Theobroma cacao. I imagine that 
Linnaeus muſt have been a great admirer of chocolate, as he 
names the tree which produces it, Theobroma, or the food of the 
Gods, This tree is a native of the Antilles, and hotter parts of 
| South America, and has been introduced into theſe iſlands by the 

Spaniards, from the great fondneſs that nation has for its pro- 
duce; otherwiſe they would not have given themſelves any 
trouble about a leſs favored tree. 
Tux celebrated bread fruit * *, the Soccus Lanoſus, granoſus, and 
hyvefris of Rumpbius, v. p. 110. 12. 14. tab. 32. 33. 34. Artocar- 
yus Inciſa, G. Forfter, Florul. inſ. auſir. N* 332. Plant. Eſc. Ne 1. 

J. R. Forſteris Genera, sl. tab. 51. 51. a. and Mr. oh Ellis, in his 
monograph on this tree, is frequent in theſe iſlands. It begins to 
appear on the eaſtern parts of Sumatra, where it is named by the 
Malayes, Soccum Capas, again in Prince's iſland, about Bantam, 
and in Malega, and finally in all the iſlands to the eaſt, and from 
| thence to Otabeite, and many others in the South Sea. | 


nnn i. 296, firſt diſcovered it in Guam, one of the La- 
| * Outlines of the Globe, i. p- 237 E. 
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drone iſlands, and gives a very faithful deſcription of the fruit and 
its uſes; Lord Anſon, and his great follower Cook, are full of it; 
praiſes. Of late years we caught the benevolent idea of tran. 
porting this tree of life to our own iſlands; captain BIE had 
the honor of being the perſon deputed to convey this manna to 

our wretched negroes. A Satan counteracted (under the feigned 
form and name of the moſt beneficent of ſects) this great benefit 
to our hard- fated brethren; like his great prototype he ſucceeded 
in the onſet, but the adventure is reſumed under the auſpices of 
the ſame faithful leader, and I hope that I do not make a falſe 
prophecy if I preſage ſucceſs. 

TH1s fruit is the bread of the iſlands on which 1 it has been be- 
ſtowed ; it grows on a tree of the ſize of a middling oak, and to 
the bulk of a child's head, and even to the diameter of twelve 
inches. Rumphius diſtinguiſhes the varieties into Granoſus, Lano- 
ſus, and Soccoſus ; the firſt is the parent tree, and has in it ſeeds. 
John Reinhold Forſter, plate 51. a. gives us an idea of the whole 
fruit, with the rind hexagonally reticulated; the majority have no 
ſeeds, as we find is often the caſe with the Barberry, and a few 

other fruits; theſe, therefore, are incapable of propagation, ex- 
cept by ſuckers. In the generality of the iſlands, the ſeeded fort 
is quite loſt, the other kind cultivated in orchards. The account 
of the fruit as given by Dampier, abnormis /apiens, is worthy the 
reader's attention; 4 When it is ripe it is yellow and ſoft, and the 
« taſte is ſweet and pleaſant; the natives of this iſland uſe it for 
« bread : they gather it when full grown, while it is green and 
« hard ; then they bake it in an oven, which ſcorcheth the rind, 


and makes it 8 but they ſcrape off the outſide black cruſt, 
« and 
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« and there remains a tender thin cruſt, and the inſide of it ſoft, 
« tender, and white, like the crumbs of a penny loaf. There is 
d neither ſeed nor ſtone in the inſide, but all is of a pure ſub- 
« {tance like bread ; it muſt be eaten new, for if it is kept above 
« twenty-four hours, it becomes dry, and eats harſh and choaky, 
« hut it is very pleaſant before it is too ſtale. This fruit laſts in 


« ſeaſon eight months in the year, during which time the na- 


(e tives eat no other ſort of food of bread kind.” 

Tux fruit which M. Sonnerat, p. g9, calls Le Rima, ou fruit a 
pain, and which he has engaven in tab. 57. 58. 59. and 60, is the 
perfect fruit, or ſoccus granaſus. Juſt beneath the rind is a ſeries 
of large almond-like kernels, adhering to a central placenta, and 


of a farinaceous ſubſtance, which when roaſted eat like cheſ- 


nuts. The fruit itſelf is large and ſpherical; the natives of the 
Philippines cut it into ſlices, dry and eat it like bread it will keep 
two years. This is the variety Mr. Ellis calls the Ducdu, and 
ſeems to make it a ſeparate ſpecies. 

A MINUTE orange, tab. 63, reſembling the Cirrus irifoliata of 
Linnæus, is found here; the fruit is very ſmall, of a bright red co- 
lor. It has no ſections, but only one lodgment for the ſeeds. 
The pulp is {lightly acid, and very agreeable. It may be the Sci 
or Karatas Banna of the Japaneſe, Kaempy. Amen. Ex. 801. 2. 
Thunberg, Fl. Japon. 294. 

IN Mindanao are found three fruits engraven by M. Sonnerat : 
the Manſſanus or Maſſon, tab. qa, reſembling a Jajube tree; the 
leaves are alternate, the fruit a berry, covering a hard kernel, 
containing two nuts of a green color. 

THE next is the Menichea roſata, tab. 93. The fruit is be- 


Vol. IV. NI tween 
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tween two and three inches long, oval, and containing a large 
nut. | 
THE third is La Houette, tab. go, a very lofty tree. 

S00L0 ISLES. BETWEEN the ſouth end of Mindanao, and the north-eaft 
point of Borneo, is a chain of ſmall iſles, extending about two 
hundred miles in length, called the So0/0, from the name of the 
chief iſland. The principal was about the middle of this cen- 
tury governed by a ſultan, according to M. Sonnerat, the very 
counterpart of Pezer the Great; endowed with the ſame abilities, 
the ſame thirſt after knowlege, and the ſame ambition of ap- 
plying it to the improvement of his ſubjects. Like Peter, he 
quitted his throne, and took to travelling during ſeveral years. 
He went afterwards to Batavia, where he concealed his name and 
quality, and affociated himſelf with the common ſailors to learn 
their buſineſs. He next changed his company for that of the 
carpenters, to be inſtructed in their art. He bought tools of all 
ſorts, and inſtruments of huſbandry, and then returned to his 
throne. Still he wiſhed for more intellectual improvement; 
failed for Mecca to learn the law of Mahomet; made himſelf 
maſter of the Arabic tongue, brought home the uſe of let- 

ters, and introduced money, the firft ever known in the 
iſlands. : 

THis monarch obtained poſſeſſion by conqueſt of a ſmall part 
of Borneo next to his dominions, which involved him in a quar- 
rel with ſome Dutch, who pretended they were allies to the 

Bornoeſe. Our prince found he never could be a match for theſe 
people without the uſe of fire-arms. He fitted out a few ſhips, 


loaded them with articles of commerce, and failed to Manila, in 
8 | . © order 
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SOOLO ISLANDS. 


order to ſupply his wants. The rapacious governor ſeized on 
the monarch and all his treaſure, under pretence that he intended 
the conqueſt of the iſland. The ſultan remonſtrated in vain, he 
endured a long captivity ; his ſubjects, enraged at the treatment 
their prince had met with, made horrible ravages on the coaſts of 
Luconia. The governor did not dare to complain, as he knew his 
court would not approve his conduct. He ſtipulated with the 
prince that he would reſtore him to liberty, provided he would 
* conſent to eſtabliſh in his dominions a miſſion of Jeſuits. He 
' refuſed to comply; the Jeſuits, determined on revenge and con- 
queſt, obtained an armament, and taking the Soolo monarch, 
failed for Sambouange, and from thence to Soolb, where they 
landed, and laid ſiege to the only fort on the iſland. The warriors 
of Soolo ſurpriſed them, and drove them with diſgrace to their 
ſhips. At Sambouange he found means to eſcape on board an 
Engliſh veſſel, which conveyed him to So0/o ; his ſubjects crowded 


to him, and he remounted his throne, to the great joy of. his 


people; he ceded a ſmall iſland to the Engliſb, and declared his 
ports open to all piratical adventurers, to encourage them to re- 
venge his cauſe on the treacherous Spaniards. Mr. Forreſt vi- 
ſited this iſland, and found there an Engli/h factor; it was then 
governed by 1/rae7, ſon of the captive ſultan, who had received 
his education at Manila. | 


MR. Dalrymple viſited theſe iſlands, and left us ſome account 


of their natural hiſtory : they are particularly rich in pearls; the 
banks on which the different ſhells are found containing thoſe 
gems are of great extent; the pearl is not confined to one ſpecies 


\ 


M 2 ſcientifically, 


PEARLS. 


of ſhell, Mr. Dalrymple deſcribes ſeveral, but as he does not do it 


83 


84 SOOLO ISLANDS. 

ſcientifically, I am at a loſs to define the kinds, except. 
ing the Mytilus Margaritiferus ; every one of theſe ſhells have 
in them two ſmall lobſters, to which the Indians attribute 
the formation of the pearls. The banks were once pri. 
vate property, and belonged to ſeveral individuals, but by the 
Mahometan law, they are now common even to ſtrangers. The 
divers are ſlaves to the ſultan ; they ſeem to be hired out, and to 
receive a certain portion for their ſhare. Pigafetta, the com- 
panion of Magellan in his circumnavigation, viſited theſe iſlands 
in 1521. He calls Soo/o, Zolo, and ſays from report“, that two 
pearls had been taken there, the property of the king of Borneo, 
which were round, and as big as hens eggs. 

TRE ſwallows with edible neſts ſwarm here; they build in 
caves open at top, but with their ſides communicating with the 
ſea beneath its ſurface. The neſts are got by divers, who plunge 

through the entrance, and riſe within the vaſt caverns, which are 
inacceſſible from above. 
THE Upas or poiſon tree is found in Soo/o. 
Animals, MR. Forreſt has given us a brief account of the animals; the 
Soolos have plenty of horſes, which the ladies of faſhion have 
learned to ride with much grace. Here are abundance of goats 
and cattle, but the people do not milk the cows ; wild hogs 
ſwarm, and with the wild elephant do great miſchief. The ele- 
phants are not aboriginal, but bred from ſome that had been ſent 
as preſents to the So0lo Ap The Spotted Deer or Axis is 
found here. 
LENGTH or Soolo 18 thirty miles lon gand twelve broad, and very populous, 


Sooo. 
* Purchas, i. 43» 
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SOOLO ISLANDS. 


which obliges the inhabitants to have recourſe to agriculture in 


a far greater degree than others of the adjacent iſles; the whole 
chain is ſaid to have ſixty thouſand inhabitants: the ſoil is very 
fertile, and productive of moſt of the tropical fruits; ee trees 
abound here. The rainy ſeaſon is very uncertain, for which 
reaſon the crops of rice cannot be depended on; yams, potatoes, 
and other eſculents, are cultivated to ſupply the defect. The na- 
tives have learned the art of engrafting from the Chineſe ſettled 
among them. Mr. Forreſt ſays that the cinnamon tree is found 
amongſt theſe iſlands. 
THE Soolos are a poliſhed people, probably from the examples 
of their two monarchs: both ſexes dreſs with elegance; they are 
fond of muſic and dancing. Sultan Jrael and his niece, could 
perform a tolerable minuet, and ſome of the people of faſhion 
could go down a country dance. They have many ſlaves, to 


NATIVES; 


: whom they are ſaid to be very cruel, and beſides are reckoned 


perfidious in their general dealings. 

ANOTHER Chain of iſlands, of far greater length than the for» 
mer, runs from the weſtern cape of Mindanao quite to the moſt 
eaſtern cape of the great iſland of Celebes; the chief of which is 
Sangujan or Sangir, between Lat. 3 3o' and 4 30 north; moſt 


of them are inhabited, and governed by their chieftains*, The 
Dutch have now poſſeſſion of Sangir, and ſome others, as out- 


guards to the /picy iſles. Theſe, part of Mindanao, the Soolo iſles, 

Borneo, and Celebes, bound a great and open gulph, of clear na- 

vigation. . ” | 
Celebes or Ae, extends north and ſouth between Lat. 1 


* Forreſt, p. 310, | 
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VoLCANOES. 


CELEBES on MACASSAR. 


58 north, and Lat. 5 50 ſouth ; it is of an oblong form, but al. 


moſt divided by two deep bays, one, which penetrates far veſt 
into the country near the north end; and another which pene. 
trates ſtill moſt extenſively from the north, running above 3 


hundred and fifty miles due ſouth. 


- Tris iſland is prodigiouſly mountanous, and lofty ; the 
mountains increaſe in height towards the central parts, and are 
generally richly clothed with wood. In Macaſſar, as well as in 
Mindanao, are ſome active volcanoes. Mr. Dalrymple, in the 29th 
plate of his elegant views of land, gives a fine idea of the country, 
Mr. Loten informed me that none of the Indian iſlands had ſuch 
grand and beautiful ſcenery. It abounds with rivers, which 
ſpring high in the mountains, and precipitate down vaſt rocks, 
among a ſylvan ſcene of lofty and ſingular trees. The lakes, and 
more {till parts of the rivers, give ſecurity to numberleſs water 
fowl of the larger and more clumſy kinds, which retire there 


by fear of the crocodiles, which haunt the lower and marſhy 


parts. Thoſe are not deſerted by the leſſer palmated birds, ſuch 


as ducks and teal, which being quick ſighted and nimble, eafily 


evade the approach of the enemy, 

THis iſland was diſcovered in 1525, by Antonio de Britto and 
Garcias Henrigues, who at that time commanded in the Moluc- 
cas. Celebes was reckoned one of the greateſt of thoſe iſlands. 
The Portugueſe eſtabliſhed themſelves here, and whether their 
conduct was more moderate than in other places I know not, 

but they gained the good opinion of the inhabitants, who pre- 
ſerved towards them the moſt inviolable fidelity. They kept their 


ground here till the year 1660, when the Dutch, with a ſtrong 


ſquadron, 


CELEBES OR MAC AS SAR. 


fquadron, landed and defeated them, and their faithful ally the 


king of Macaſſuar, a potent prince on the weſt ſide of the ifland, 
and near the ſouthern end. Here the Portuguæſe had their colony. 


The Dutch expelled them, raſed their churches to the ground, 


and ſeized all the effects of the Jeſuits, whom they juſtly con- 
ſidered as their greateſt enemies. The king made one more at- 
tempt to expel theſe invaders; but was unſucceſsful, and obliged 


to ſubmit to the Bazavian yoke. The Eugliſb had alſo for a long 


time great intercourſe with this iſland, for the ſake of the rich 
productions of the Spicy zes, till at length the ſubtile Dutch 
ſucceeded in preventing all commerce with Macagar. The Dutch 
have now the monarch of this iſland, and all its other princes, at 
their command, ſo they may more truly be ſaid to be the governors 


of the country. The Chineſe are the only people who are per- 


mitted to trade here to ſupply the wants of the iſlanders. The 
Macaſſars have a great commercial fiſhery around their iſland ; 
they go in fleets of more than a hundred fail, which conſiſt of 
proas from twelve to twenty tons burden, and carry from ſixteen 
to twenty men; they go out with one monſoon, and come in with 
another, and ſend their fiſh to the China market; the produce of 
its own ſeas not being equal to the demand of that overſtocked 
empire. It is remarkable that all theſe proas carry Dutch colors. 
The iſland itſelf exports gold, rice, ſago, wax, and ſlaves; but 
its chief uſe to the Dutch is to keep other nations at a diſtance 


from the great repoſitories of ſpices. Our old voyagers ſeldom 
failed of touching at Celebes to profit of the trade. 


IAM ſorry to obſerve, in the account I meet with of all the 
lands, even from Sumatra itſelf, that the infamous flave trade 


prevales 


SLAVES, 


88 CELEBES OR MAC ASS AR. 


prevales in almoſt every one. They are either brought to market 

by the piratical Malayes or Buggeſſes, who make them one object 

of their cruizes or petty invaſions; or they are kidnapped by 

the co- inhabitants of the ſame iſlands. The Mahometans think 

they have the ſame right to hunt down and catch a Pagan, as the 

gentry of Liverpool or Briſtol have to encourage the trepanning 

of a curled-pated negro: and all theſe bring them to market 

with as little remorſe. I call as evidence Mr, Mar/den *, Captain 

Forreſt t, in his voyage to Mergui, and old Dampier 1. Slaves 

from Celebes, Mindanao, and even Java itſelf, are ſeen at Batavia 

in numbers incredible; let me do the Batavians the juſtice to 

ſay, that ſome of their ſlaves are kept with great neatneſs, and 

are inſtructed in mechanical trades, The Dutchman, fortunately 

for them, finds it his intereſt to employ them in the loom, ra- 

ther than conſume them under the prefſure of labor, beneath a 
vertical ſun. 

Ov able officer, captain Carteret, in his return from his cir- 
cumnavigation, attempted to put into Macaſſur, but was repulſed 
by the jealouſy of the Dutch; his diſtreſs paſſed expreſſion; 

moſt of his crew near the point of death, by the hardſhips of his 
long voyage; nothing could equal the unfeelingneſs of the 
Dutchman's heart ; there ſeemed to be little difference in its 
temper in the year 1768, and that of its rudeſt days. Mr. Carte- 
ret, by amazing reſolution, at length got leave to anchor and 
procure refreſhments in Bontbain bay, about thirty miles from 
the capital. There he ſuffered all kinds of extortion, and ob- 
ſerved every ſpecies of inſolence and cruelty to an natives. 
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CELEBES OR MAC AS SAR. 


phlegmatic conſtitutions never feel for the ſuffering of others; 
their calloſity is incorrigible; warm tempers may do wrong, but 
they ſoon return to their native milkineſs. As to the Dutcp, 
they forced the refreſhments from them at a ſmall price, and con- 


tented themſelves with a thouſand per cent. profit from our com- 
mander. What Captain Carteret tells us from p. 622. to p. 648. 


is worthy of peruſal ; excepting his voyage, which was moſt ably 


written by himſelf, all the reſt of the three volumes is Mr. 
Haro ſcvor ids compilation, from the journals of the navigators. 

MR. Carteret could obſerve that the city of Maca ſſar, in Lat. 
5 30“, was large, and moſt delightfully ſituated. It 1s {aid alſo 
to be very ſtrong. About Bontbain bay are numerous villages, 
and the country abounding with proviſions and timber. 

GREAT quantities of Suallbo, or ſea flug, an animal of the 
Molluſca tribe, is fiſhed up here, eſpecially about the thirteen 
ſmall iſles called the Pater-n9/ers, in the ſtreight between Celebes 
and Borneo; it is ſuppoſed to be a ſpecies of Ackinia, and lies on 
the ſandy bottom, and often on that which is environed with 
coral rocks. The fiſhers ſtrike it with four-bearded iron prongs, 
placed parallel to each other, on the ſurface of two iron ſhot, of 
ſix or nine pounds weight, faſtened to a ſtrong line. This Suνuloo 
ſometimes weighs half a pound; numbers of boats with the crew 
and family on board ſubſiſt by this buſineſs, and dry it in the 
ſmoke. The black or beſt kind is ſold to the Chine/e (who uſe. 
tit in their nice diſhes) for forty dollars a pecul; whereas the 
worſe or white only brings in four or five. ” 

THE people employed in this fiſhery are chiefly Badjoos; they 


inhabit many of the ſhores of the ſmaller iſlands around the 
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greater; they may be called the Tartars of the Sea; ſome few 
are ſtationary, living in ſtilted houſes cloſe to the water's edge; 
others live altogether in boats, and with their families ſhift their 
quarters and change their reſidence along with the Mon/oons, 
Mr. Forreh computes that they have about ſeven hundred boats; 
and adds, that they live chiefly on fiſh, have a ſquealing voice, 
and moſt ſavage appearance. He ſuppoſes them to have been 
originally fugitives from Macaſſar, Java, and other places. 
THE Buggelſes, or native Macaſſars, are the braveſt people in 
India; of proved fidelity, if treated with confidence; of the 
deepeſt revenge, if inſulted. They ſpread far and wide on the 
ocean in character of freebooters, and attack veſſels with moſt 
aſtoniſhing deſperation, eſpecially when inſpired by opium. 
On land their arms are lances, or ſlender arrows, pointed with 
the teeth of fiſh, dipped in the fatal poiſon of the as tree, 


which grows in this ifland. Theſe arrows they. blow out of 
hollow trunks, and hit their mark at a conſiderable diſtance, 


So ſubtile is the venom, that it almoſt inſtantaneoully effects de- 
ſtruction; nor do the Macaſars themſelves know any remedy, 

Nieuboff ſaw ſeveral Dutch ſoldiers cured by ſwallowing human 
dung, by way of a vomit; but others died, notwithſtanding the 
filthy remedy. A certain root is ſpoken of growing in the 
iſland which is uſed as an antidote. 

M. Tavernier was eye-witneſs to the rapid effect of this 
poiſon, which I think too ſingular to be omitted: © One day,” 
ſays he*, „ an Enzlihman, in heat of blood, had killed one of 
60 the king of 2 ſubjects; and though the king had 


* Travels, p. 191, 


66 pardoned 


B OUT AN. 

7: pardoned him, yet both Eng/i/h, Hollanders, and Portugals, 
« fearing if the Engliſhman ſhou'd go unpuniſhed, leſt the 
« i{landers ſhould revenge themſelves upon ſome of them, be- 
« ſought the king to put him to death; which with much ado 
being conſented to, the king, unwilling to put him to a lin- 
gering death, and deſirous to ſhew the effect of his poiſon, 
« reſolved to ſhoot the criminal himſelf; whereupon he took a 
long trunk, and ſhot him exactly into the great toe of the right 
« foot, the place particularly aimed at: two chirurgeons, one an 
« Engliſhman and the other a Hollander, provided on purpoſe, 
« immediately cut off the member; but for all that the poiſon 
« had diſperſed itſelf ſo ſpecdily, t that the Eugliſoman died at 
« the ſame time. | 

„ ALL the kings and princes of the eaſt are very diligent in 
« their enquiry after ſtrong poiſons ; and I remember that the 
& chief of the Dutch factory and I tried ſeveral poiſoned arrows, 
« with which the king of Acheen had preſented him, by ſhoot- 
ing at ſquirrels, who fell down dead as ſoon as ever they were 
« touched.“ ” 

Boulan, a ſmall iſle near the ſouth-eaſt of Celebes, is inde- 
pendent, and has its ſultan, who mimics all the ſtate of a greater 
monarch. Our countryman, Mr. David Middleton*, viſited this 
iſland in 1609, and there paſſed a ſtrong intercourſe of civilities 
between him and the reigning Prince. Middleton failed from 
England with a commercial view; nor would he have been dif- 


appointed, had not the king's rich magazine of goods been juſt 


burnt by his enemies, The natives are like the Mindanayans in 


* Purchas, i. 238. 
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ſhape, and ſpeak the Malaye language. All are Mabometans, as 
are the people of Celebes : the ſtory is, that a certain King, from 
the arguments he had heard on the topic of religion from ſome 


but being unable to determine which to chuſe, he convened 
a general aſſembly, and after a moſt fervent prayer to Heaven, 
reſolved to prefer the religion of that party which ſhould firſt 
land on his dominions : poſſibly the Mabometans were in the 
ſecret; their miſſionaries arrived, and the Whole iſland em- 


braced the doctrine of that ſect. 


I Now deſcend towards the eaſtern end af Java, and pals 
through the ſtreights of Balli, which divide Java from the 


iſland of that name. The ſtreights are narrow, rapid, and 


bounded by pictureſque hills, many of a conoid form. This is a 
much-frequented paſſage. 

THE iſland abounds with every neceſſary of life, both in the 
vegetable and animal creation. When the Dutcb touched here, 


in their firſt voyage of the year 1595, they found it governed by 
a king, who appeared in great ſtate, was attended by his guards, 


and drawn in a chariot by milk-white oxen. The great men 


luxury. The religion was then Paganiſm; and the women, as 
in India, devoted themſelves to the funeral pile on the deceaſe of 
their huſbands. In Le Premier Livre de Navigations, &c. are 


ſome prints“ of the cuſtoms of the iſland. 


Tais iſland, and that of Macaſſar, has the infamy of furniſh- 


ing as many ſubjects to the ſlave trade as any part of the known 


P. 49. 51. 


Cbriſtians and Mabometans, took a great diſlike to his own, 


were carried in their bamboo palanquins, and lived in the higheſt | 


world, 


TIMOR. 


world, excepting Guinea; and they are ſold with as little re- 
morſe as in any portion of the hardened univerſe. 

From Balli is a long chain of iſlands (which I ſhall, From 
Timor Laut, call the Timorian chain) running eaſtward, and ex- 
tends very near the coaſts of New Guinea, inclining a little to- 
wards the north as they approach that great iſland. The names 
of the moſt conſiderable are Lomboc, Gumbava, Ende, or Flores; 
from the laſt they are broken into ſmaller iſles, ſuch as Solor, 
omba, and others, ſcattered over the ſea, or grouped in cluſters ; 


Timor Laut and Arrou are the moſt eaſtern, and the — of 
the latter claſs. 


VERY near to the ſouth fide of Omnba is the great iſland of Tixox I5LAND, 


Timor, which points to the ſouth-weſt ; and with the adjacent 

ile of Anamboa, forms a large triangular baſon, of which the 
| iſle of Sande. Boſche, or ſandal wood, is the weſtern ſide. T7710r 
was diſcovered in 1522 by the companions of Magellan, who 


TiMORIAN 


CHAIN. 


found it full of white ſandal wood. They report, that on this 


archipelago the diſeaſe of S. Fob (which they interpret the in- 
famous diſeaſe) reigneth more than in any other part of the 
world. I ſuſpect it to be the horrid diſeaſe called by Bontius * 
the Amboynſe Pocken. 

ThE Portugueſe attempted to > make themſelves maſters of this 
iſland, but were obliged to abandon their deſign, by a reſiſtance 
of twenty years from the brave inhabitants. They had ſettled 
on the bay of Cupang; from which they were expelled by the 
Dutch in 1613, who built a fort named Concordia. They keep 
this iſland merely for the ſake of making it an out=port ta. the 


*P. 33. Nat. Hiſt 
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TIMOR, 
ſpicy iſlands, of which they have the moſt extreme Jealouſy: 
for there is nothing they apprehend ſo much as the. intercourſe 


of other nations with their uſurpations in theſe parts. 79 
yields ſo little profit, that, except for the reaſon juſt given, it 


would have been long ſince abandoned. The length of this 


iſland is near two hundred miles, the breadth about ſixty ; it is 
divided into many kingdoms, fuch as Capang and others. In 
Dampier's time there were many Portugueſe ſettlements, or ra- 
ther of the mixed breed; the principal is at Lapbao, on the 
northern ſide; but even there he ſaw but three white men, the 
reſt were copper- colored, with lank black hair; they ſpoke Por- 
zugueſe, were of the Roman catholick religion, and would be 
very angry if they were not thought Portugueſe, as ey value 


themſelves greatly on their mongrel deſcent. 


THE natives are ſaid to be the braveſt of any in all this vaſt 
archipelago, but at the ſame time the moſt ſavage. They con- 
ceal their nakedneſs by a ſort of ſhort apron, made of many 
narrow ſtripes ; have bracelets round their arms, and collars of 
ſhells round their necks, and their hair ſtands erect. Their wea- 
pons are vaſt ſabres, made of ſandal wood ; with which, it is 
ſald, they can cut a man aſunder at one blow. Mr. N:eubof* 
gives the figures of the different wild ſoldiery of the iſlands. 

CAPTAIN Cook paſſed under a conſiderable part of the ſouthern 
ſide of Timor, in his return from his firſt voyage. The land ap- 
peared very high, mountain above mountain riſing in ſlopes 
from the ſea, chiefly clothed with foreſts. In ſome parts were 
ſwamps and mangrove-trees; in others cleared land, the marks 


Churchill, vol. ii. p. 316. | 
| of 


TIMOR. 


of inhabitants; and in other places groves and coco-palms, that 
reached a mile inland, and cloſe to them houſes and plantations 
innumerable. 

Tax domeſtic animals of Timor ſeem to have been introduced 
there by the Europeans, except the hogs and buffaloes. Mon- 
kies are numerous, but I believe very few other native animals. 
Here are infinite varieties of birds. The woods abound with 
bees, which produce quantities of honey and wax; and the ſea 
with fiſhes and ſhell-fiſn; and as to the vegetable kingdom, it 
yields moſt of the tropical trees, fruits, and plants. 
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NEW HOLLAND. 


[ NOW digreſs to the ſtupendous iſland of New Holland, and 
fairly confeſs that the zeal of the zoologiſt has laid hold of me, 
and that a deſire to inveſtigate ſo fine a field, has made me wil- 
lingly ſubmit to the impulſe. I ſhall cloſe the original ſubject by 
returning to the Mo/ucca iſlands, and breathe my laſt words in 
their ſpicy air, or their latitude. Little hiſtory is to be expected 


of the land I now viſit ; brief accounts of the various diſcoverers 
zs all that can be given till we arrive on the eaſtern coaſt ; which 


the unfortunate acquaintance with in 1770, has peopled with the 


profligate outcaſts of our country, cruelly redeemed from the 


gibbet to undergo a lingering life of nakedneſs and famine in 
this moſt diſtant land. 

New Holland is in length from the north point, in Lat. 11“ to 
40 30 ſouth, about two thouſand miles, and its greateſt breadth 


from its moſt weſtern part, in Long. 100 30, to its moſt eaſtern. 


in Long. 152* 30, about three thouſand miles. Its extent in the 


ſouthern parts is unknown, as much of the weſtern fide remains 


to be diſcovered. This vaſt tract proves equal in ſize (according 


Vor. IV. 5 O to 
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to the eſtimate of our later navigators) to all Europe. I ſee no 
reaſon why it ſhould not be called a fifth continent; America 
itſelf is but an inſulated continent, ſuperior as it may be to that 
of New Holland. 

IN tracing the diſcovery of that immenſe region, I ſhall begin- 
at the very northern extremity, oppoſite to the ifles of Arroy. 
The name it bears in that part is Arnheim's Land, and the dif. 
covery fixed in the year 1618. I ſhall proceed to the weſtern 
ſide, and then ſurround the country till I arrive at the point 
Tam now leaving. 

IN Lat. 16* 50 ſouth, 1197 Eaſt Long: from London, is land 
diſcovered in 1688 by our great navigator Dampier *. Geo. 
graphers have not even honored the ſpot with a name; I wilt 
therefore ſtyle it Dampier's Bay. Our countryman took his de- 
parture from Timor, and paſſing by a ſhoal of ſand and rock in 

Lat. 13* 50, in water ſo deep that he could not fathom it with 
his line, on January, 5th he anchored in a deep bay, full of 
ſmall iſlands, about two miles from ſhore. The land was low 
and even; with dunes at the water edge {kirted with rocky 
points. 

THE inhabitants were the moſt miſerable our countrymen ever 
ſaw ; without any cloathing, except the rudeſt cover for their na- 
kedneſs, conſiſting of nothing more than the lip of the rind of 
a tree for a girdle, and a little graſs ſtuffed into it before as an 
apron. They were tall, ſtrait, and thin, their limbs very 
ſmall and long; their heads large, their foreheads round; they 
had great bottle noſes, wide mouths, full lips, and their eyes 

* Voyages, i, 462, 
_ perpetually 
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perpetually winking or kept ſhut, from their being ſo greatly 
annoyed with flies, that from habit they never open them like 


other people, but are obliged to hold up their heads if they wiſh 


to ſee any thing above their level. They have no beards, and 
the people of both ſexes univerſally want two of the upper fore 
teeth, which they draw out; their viſages are long; and their 
general aſpect the moſt diſagreable imaginable ; their ſkins are 


coal black; their hair ſhort and frizzled like the African negroes. 


They had neither houſes or dwellings, but lay in the open air, 
and affociated in companies of twenty or thirty, men, women, and 


children; their arms were wooden {words and lances ; Dampier 
found many on one of the iſlands; they had not the appearance 


even of a canoe, but muſt have ſwam from place to place ; and 
as to food, they could only collect the ſhells and animals flun g 
up by the ſea. They were exceedingly timid. Damprer at- 
tempted to make them work in carrying water to the ſhip, but 
they had not ſtrength or dexterity enough to carry as much as 
a boy of ten years of age. 

SEA tortoiſes and Manatee were found in plenty on the coaſt, 
and abundance of fiſh ; the tides roſe here about five fathoms. 

THE trees were neither large nor numerous; one kind, 
exuding a red gum like the Sanguis draconis, was frequent; we 
ſhall take notice of it hereafter. 

G. F. de Witt's Land, in Lat. 197 ſouth, was diſcovered, accord- 
ing to Arr70w/mith, in 1616, according to others in 1628. 

IN about Lat. 20' Dampier thought he had diſcovered a 


freight or paſſage to the eaſtward ; but in all probability (ſee 


bis voyage, vol. iii, p. 135) it was no more than a channel be- 
O2 tween 


MANATEE. 


De Wirr's 
ISLAND, 
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EN ¶̈U⅛,RAcHT's 


SHARES Bay. 


SEA SNAKES, 


AvosE TTA. 


KAN GAR OO. 


_ Hawkeſworth's map, in 1616. 


low. Damprer ſaw others very long and ſlender, others as thick 
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tween a cluſter of iſlands, From Roſemary iſlands, a diſcovery 


of his in Lat. 20" 80 the land turns ſoutherly. Endrach?'s Lang. 
lies juſt under the tropic of Capricorn, difcovered, according to. 


Dirk Hartog iſlands and Sharks bay are in Lat. 259. The: 
land ſo high as to be ſeen nine or ten leagues diſtant. It bore 
neither ſhrubs or trees above ten feet high. The prognoſtics of 
the approach of land were a ſort of grey tern as big as a lap- 
wing, and like that bird flapping its wings. The eyes encircle 
with black, the bill red, the tail forked. 

SEA ſnakes appeared in great abundance; one ſpecies was four 
feet long, yellow, with a flat tail, four fingers broad. 

THE other was ſmaller, and round, ſpotted with black and yel- 


as a man's leg, with a red head. This reminds me of the ſpecies 
deſcribed by Arrian, in his Periphus Maris Erythrœi, to which 
he gives black ſkins, and blood-red eyes. I dare ſay his account 
is juſt, only his informer confined the color of the head to the 
eyes. 
ON land was an Avoſetta with the head and neck red; and. a 
ſea pie exactly reſembling ours, ny thoſe parts were totally 
black. 
' Dambier * alſo diſcovered a ſpecies of Kangaroo, an animal with 
very ſhort fore legs, which it went jumping on; but his Gar 
was an horrible animal, too diſguſting even for him to eat, Wos 
had been uſed to food of all forts, as ſnakes, alligators, and cro- 
codiles, ſo offenſive was this in look and ſmell; his deſcription 
is ſo forcible, that we > may well give him full credit. « At the 


* Voy. iii. p. 85. 
6 rump» 
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« rump, inſtead of the tail there, they had a ſtump of a tail, Hozame 


« which appeared like another head; but not really ſuch, being 
« without mouth or eyes; yet this creature ſeemed by this means 


« to have a head at each end; and which may be reckoned a 
« fourth difference, the legs alſo ſeemed all four of them to be 
« fore-legs, being all alike in ſhape and length, and ſeeming, by 
« the joints and bending, to be made as if they were to go in- 
« differently either head or tail foremoſt. They were ſpeckled 
« hlack and yellow like toads, and had ſcales or knobs on their 
ee backs like thoſe of crocodiles, plated on to the ſkin, or ſtuck 
« jnto it as part of the ſkin. They are very ſlow in motion, and 
« when a man comes nigh: them, they will ſtand ſtill and hiſs, 


« not endeavouring to get away. Their livers are alſo ſpotted 


« black and yellow; and the body when opened has a very un- 
4 ſavoury ſmell.” | Ef | 
I HAVE little doubt but that this is the horrible animal figured 


by Seba“ under the name of Salamandra vera Seu Gekko Cey- 


Fhnicus. He deſcribes it as moſt dreadfully venomous, even ſo as 


to infect the very waters to ſuch a degree, as to poiſon any 


perſon who is ſo unfortunate to drink of them. 

Hz found here green turtle weighing two hundred pounds; 
and abundance of large ſharks, from which he gave name to the 
bay. In the maw of one he diſcovered what he calls the head 
of a Hippopotamus; the hairy lips were ſound; and two. of the 
teeth he pulled out were eight inches long, and a little crooked ; 
the reſt only four. 1 muſt queſtion whether this was the real 
Hippo potamus, or the Dugon ? | | | 


Muſ. Vol, i. tab, 108; 
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CoMMoDORE Francis Pilſiaert, being ſent on a voyage of 
diſcovery with eleven ſhips, was in 1629 wrecked in the 
Batavia on this coaſt near Edels-land, in Lat, 28%. He eſcaped; 
returned in a ſkiff to Batavia; and was obliged to leave 
ſeveral of his crew behind. Part had conſpired, and cruelly 
murdered the reſt; but on his coming back to reſcue from de. 
ſtruction thoſe whom he had left, he ſeized on the miſcreants, 
and gave them into the hands of the executioner. 

Van de Leuwins Land, in Lat. 33* 40, was diſcovered in 1622, 
From hence the ſhore runs due eaſt for a courſe of ſome hundred 
miles. In 1627 the famous commodore Peter Nuyts failed 
along the coaſt, and made many attempts to land, but was always 
repulſed. Is not this a proof that the ſouthern ſhores of New Hol. 


land poſſeſs a ſuperior population, and ſuperior valor in the in- 


habitants, to all the reſt of the known parts of this vaſt country} 
The tract is to this day called after his name. 

FRO certain iſlands called S2. Franciss and St. Peter's, in 
Lat. 32 ſouth, Long. 132' eaſt, no farther diſcoveries have been 
made. The land is ſuppoſed to take a ſouthern curvature, and 
to contract its breadth gradually. The courſe is marked with the 
dotted line, nor do we recover land till we reach the very 
ſouthern extremity, which ſpreads to no great breadth ; one ſide 
ends in South-weft Cape, in Lat. 43* 37, the other in South Cape, 
in Lat. 43* 42 and the land from each runs northward. 

THis part of New Holland was diſcovered in 1642, by Abel Taj- 
man, who was ſent for that purpoſe by the ſtates ; he named it 
Jan Diemen's Land, gave names to ſeveral iſlands and bays, 
and made ſome remarks on the country ; if he was accurate, 


NEW HOLLAND. 
they prove a variety in the inhabitants. He ſays they were a 
large-made people, of a color between brown and yellow; their 
hair long, and almoſt as thick as that of the Japaneſe, and that 
like them they combed it up, and fixed it at the top of their 
heads with a pin. They covered their middle with a mantle, 
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ſome with a kind of mat, others with a ſort of woollen cloth; 


their ingenuity might reach the fabricating a mat, but 1 doubt 
the poſſibility of the latter. 

IN 1773, Ta/man, after along interval, was followed by captain 
Furneaux, who had been ſeparated from captain Cook, and di- 
rected his courſe for the purpoſe of purſuing the diſcovery of 
the Dutch navigator; he fell on the very ſame country, and 
found the ſame bays and headlands obſerved by Taſman. He 


ſaw the land eight or nine leagues diſtant ; it was rather high, 


broken, and with bold ſhores, but beaten by a moſt violent ſurf: 
it probably having the whole weight of the Antarctic ocean 
from the very pole rolling on this great headland. 

THE ſoil here was black, rich, but thin *, the ſides of the 
hills covered with trees, and the view greatly beautified by the 
vaſt cataracts, tumbling from immenſe heights, and a rock with 


CAPTAIN 
FURNEAUX, - 


IN 177.3» 


SOIL: 


futed pillars, poſſibly baſaltic. Captain Furneaux ſaw none of 


the natives, but met with their miſerable wigwams, and ſome 
bags and nets in which they carried their proviſions, and alſo a 
ſtone to ſtrike fire with, and ſome tinder. 

IN January 1777, this country was viſited in perſon by our 
great navigator, who had the good fortune to meet with ſome of 
the natives, who came to him with the utmoſt confidence, and 


* Cook's laſt voyage, i. 112, 
without 
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without any ſign of fear. They were of the common ſtature, 
flender, black, and with hair as frizzled as any negroe, but not 
diſtinguiſhed by remarkable thick lips or flat noſes, and their 
features far from diſagreeable; their teeth were good, but very 
dirty; nor did they want any of the upper fore teeth, as Dampier 
obſerved in thoſe whom he ſaw. The hair of theſe was clotted 
with a ſort of red ointment, and their faces were painted with 
the ſame; they had buſhy beards on their chins and upper lips, 
which was another variation from the moſt northern people, yet 
the eyes of theſe were by no means affected like the miſerable na- 
tives of the environs of Sharks bay. The hair of the women was 
cut or ſhaven, ſometimes wholly, ſometimes partially; and ſome 
had a circle of hair left, like the tonſure of the Roman catholick 
clergy. The men were quite naked, the women had the ſkin of 
the Kangaroo tied over their ſhoulders, and round their waiſts ; 
the ſkins of both ſexes were marked with ſcars, 
THEIR habitations were little wigwams, made of ſticks covered 
with bark; others reminded you of thoſe of the Dryages of the 
poets: they formed a hollow in the vaſt trees of the country, 
to the height of ſix or ſeven feet, which they effected by fire; 
they left ſo much untouched that the tree grew moſt luxuriantly, 
and gave the image of 7's enchanted grove; this is the only 
foreſt tree of the country; the bark is white, the ſtem quite 
ſtrait, and clear of branches to the height of ſixty feet; it yielded 
a tranſparent gum or reſin, and the leaves of the leſſer branches 
had an aromatic ſmell. The wood is very long and tough, fit 
for ſpars, oars, and even maſts, for which purpoſe, could it be 
made lighter, none would be better. 


No 
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No other ſpecies of quadrupeds were obſerved here, but the 
Opoſum, Hiſt. 244adr. N' 223, and the Kangaroo, N' 229. Captain 
Cook very humanely turned into the woods a boar and ſow pig, 
which if they eſcape the ſight of the natives for ſome years, may 
prove the ſtocking of the country with animals equally uſeful to 
the inhabitants and caſual viſitants. 

ABUNDANCE of fiſh are found on the coaſt, as the elephant 
fiſh, rays, ſoles, flounders, and the Atberina Hepſetus *, which 
extends to our ſhores. _ 

I SHALL form as complete a liſt of the birds of this amazing 
tract, as I may be enabled from the late diſcoveries, and ſhall 
only mention here, as perhaps local, the Vpite Eagle t, the Superb 
Warbler r, remarkable for the rich blue of its frontal creſt and 
cheeks, and the Yan Diemen's warbler ||. 

Tas firſt port which Captain Cook put into in the voyage of 
1777, was Adventure Bay, in Lat. 43 2T', between the Fluted Cape 
and Cape Frederick Henry. He continued his voyage towards 
New Zealand, The coaſt to the north had been explored by 
Captain Furneaux, who paſſed in his way ſouthward Maria's 
iſland, Schoutens, and other places named by Ta/man. As we ad- 
vance farther north, we find Furneausx's and the Siſers. The 
laſt is in Lat. 39* 45', and Long. 149), the land from which he 
bore away for New Zealand. 

Ix Lat. 38 ſouth, Long. 211', we arrive off Caps Hicks, which 
may be celebrated as the firſt place ever diſcovered on the eaſtern 


coaſt of New Holland; this great event took place on April 19th 


* Br. Zool. iii. No. 157. tab, Ixv. I 4 Latham, vii. p. 112. 
1 Latham, iv. tab. liii, { Latham, vii. p. 187. 


1770, 
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1770, under the auſpices of Captain Cook. It was in this voyage 
that Mr. Banks (afterwards Sir Fo/eph } and doctor Solander, were 


Tropic Bin, his philoſophical companions. A tropic bird was ſeen in Lat. 


38* 29, an uncommon fight, as it very rarely exceeds the limits, 
of the tropics. Proceeding northward, he paſſed by a mountain 
he called the Dromedary. On the twenty-ſeventh, he obſerved 
the wondering natives collected on the rocks, in admiration of 
the novel ſight; and on the 28th anchored in Botany Bay, of 
later years well known, as the common retreat of the unfortu- 
nate brave! 

THE natives of theſe parts differed very little nin thoſe. ob- 
ſerved in the more ſouthern latitudes. There can be no doubt 
but our appearance was very hoſtile; they were diffident of us to 


the higheſt degree, declined all intercourſe, and refuſed all our 


preſents :. our navigators certainly did not uſe the arts of con- 
ciliating their affections. After frequently treating them with a 
volley of ſmall ſhots. on their legs, or more muſcular parts, we 
are not to wonder at their diſlike to the ſtrangers who had viſited 
their coaſts. Their wants, by reaſon. of the happineſs of the 


climate, did not demand cloathing, and their minds were ſu- 
perior to the accepting of gew-gaws; but they were frequently 


preſſed by hunger. 

IN. Endeavour river, they boldly came on board the ſhip, and 
ſeeing plenty of turtle, wiſhed to have a ſhare; they ſeized on 
two, truſting to the rites of hoſpitality, or the juſtice of partaking 
of the proviſions found in their own ſeas (to which they had a 
natural title); inſtead of that they were roughly treated, and fo 
highly irritated, as to take an inſtant revenge, by ſetting fire to 

the 
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the graſs that ſurrounded our tents: they were brave to a degree 
of temerity ; two have been known to oppoſe the landing of 
forty of our people: their offenſive weapons were ſwords made of 


ſome hard wood, and darts or lances, armed at the end with fiſhes 


bones, or the ſpine of the ſting rays; their defenſive arms a 
round buckler. They were painted like the people of Van 
Diemen's land, and as an additional ornament, had a great bone of 
ſome bird ſtuck through their noſes, and another through each 
car. Mr. Parkin/on gives a good repreſentation in plate xxvii. of 


two of the natives armed for fight, and in the attitude of com- 


bat : as to cloathing, neither ſex made the leaſt attempt to con- 
ceal their nakedneſs. 

TRESE people, ſavage as they may ſeem, are not ignorant of 
the rudiments of drawing; Mr. Phillip * obſerved on many of 
the rocks figures of animals, ſhiclds, weapons, and even men; 
and one in particular of a man beginning to dance, and this in 


rather a ſuperior ſtyle : ſurely it muſt be admitted that people 


thus tinctured with a liberal art, are capable of civilization under 
proper treatment. 

WHAT religious rites they have is een but it is evi- 
dent, from the ſame authority t, that they burn their dead. 

THEIR habitations are moſt miſerable; they lie under the pro- 
tection of ſome great pieces of bark flung over a ridged frame, 
made of boughs of trees J. 

THEIR food are fiſh, ſhell fiſh, or any thing they can collect 
on the ſhores. They have a moſt artleſs ſpecies of canoc, 
made of bark, ſtretched on a frame, and tied together at each 


Voy. to Botany Bay, p. 100. Ib. p. 138. Ib. p. 102. tab. . 
P 2 end; 
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end; two, ſometimes more, will venture in one of them; they 
keep along the ſhoals to ſtrike the fiſh, which appears to be 
their principal ſubſiſtence ; they alſo eat the fowls, or the few 
quadrupeds they can contrive to take. On many of the tall 
trees were cut notches in the ſtems to facilitate their aſcent, 
They ſeemed to conceal themſelves on the top, and by that 
means ſurpriſe the birds as they alight, or catch them at rooſt; or 
from this ſituation, kill with their lances any beaſt that Chances 
to paſs beneath. As to their cookery, they content themſelves 
with eating their meat raw, or at beſt with giving it a flight 
broiling over their fires. 

THE country is hilly, but not mountanous ; part covered with 
tall trees, quite clear from underwood; in ſome parts near the 
ſhores, were extenſive tracts hid by bruſhwood; and in many 
places ſwamps full of the Mangrove, or Rhizophora mangle u. 
Many rills diſcharge themſelves into Botany bay, but it wanted 
depth of water to give room for ſhips of large fize. The ſoil in 
places was black and fat, and gave Captain Coo# reaſon to believe 
it would be productive of any ſort of grain. The trees were 
filled with birds of moſt beautiful colors, particularly thoſe of 
the parrot tribe. The country abounded with plants, and from 
that circumſtance the harbor was called Botany Bay. All this : 
coaſt was named New South Wales, from the extreme ſouth to 
the extreme north; a denomination grven near two centuries 
ago to part of the territories adjacent to Hudſon's bay. | 

Ovn Con- IN the year 1787, when we began to be at a loſs about the 


vicrs SEST ifpoſal of our criminals, legiſlature was adviſed to baniſh into 


- * Cateſby,, ii, tab, 63: 
this 
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this country, all thoſe who had been by royal mercy re- 
prieved from death, or who had been convicted of crimes 
liable only to the puniſhment of tranſportation to our late co- 


lonies. 
M act was paſſed for that purpoſe in the ande year, and in 


BY 


conſequence a fleet was prepared to convey to this diſtant country 


as many convicts, as at that time fell under the penalty of the 
law. The Syrius frigate was fitted out to convoy the governor. 
The gentleman ſelected for the arduous charge was captain Arthur 
Phillip, who had long ſerved in our navy with great credit, and 
for ſome time was engaged in the ſervice of Portugal, during 
part of which he with great good conduct and humanity per- 
formed a duty ſimilar to that his country now committed to 
him; for he was employed once, if not oftener, in conveying the 
criminals of that nation to its colonies of the Byasgils. 

THE governor failed from Spitbead on May 13th, 1787. On 
June 3d he and his fleet reached Teneriſ; on Auguſt 5th an- 
chored off Rio de Faneiro; on October 13th in Table Bay, at the 
cape of Good Hope, which he left on November 12th in the 
Supply; reached Botany Bay on January 3d, 1788, having per- 


formed, in a bad ſailer, a voyage of ſeven thouſand miles in fifty- 


one days; the Syrius and the whole convoy anchored ſafely in the 
bay on the 19th and 20th of the ſame month. | 


Governor 


Paiiiie, 


IT is a popular opinion that the expence of tranſportation of 


the convicts amounted to three hundred pounds a man, including 

the proviſion made for their cloathing and ſupport for ſome ſmall 
time after their landing. I was in hopes that two pamphlets, 
_ publiſhed by Dedrett | in 1791, 1792, under authority of govern- 


ment, 
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ment, would have confirmed or refuted the report, eſpecially ag 
one of them pretended to give an account of the expences; but 
the detail is ſo very imperfect, that I am not able to fatisfy either 
my own or the reader's curioſity. 
MR. Phillip had previouſly taken a moſt exact ſurvey of 
every part of the propoſed place of ſettlement ; he found it 
bad as a port, and from the wet nature of the environs, ſuf. 
pected that the air would affect the health of the new co- 
loniſts. He obſerved that Captain Coo mentioned a bay, in 
Lat. 33* 5' ſouth, very little diſtant from the other, which he 
Pon r Jacx- Had named Por? Fackfon, and where he thought there was good 
8 anchorage. Mr. Phillip loſt no time, but made a thorough ex- 
. amination of that alſo; he found it equal at leaſt to our celebrated 
Harbor, Milford Haven, in old South Wales, Tt opens with an 

ample mouth, and after ſome ſpace, divides into two moſt exten- 

ſive meandering branches, with numbers of other ſmall bays, 

creeks, or coves, Pointing again to the right and to the left, ſo as 

to form the fineſt and moſt ſecure harbor in the world, capable 

of containing the navies of Europe itſelf. 

28 HERE Mr. Phillip determined to eſtabliſh his colony; and 
fixing on a place which he named Sydney Cove, began immedi- 
ately to trace the outlines of the firſt ſtreet of his intended town, 
The officers live in huts, but houſes are building of brick and 

ſtone ; the governor is very moderate in that deſigned for him- 

ſelf, which contains only fix rooms. The land allotted for cu}- 

tivation has been found to be very good, and to return on 
the firſt trial two hundred dannen of wheat, and fixty of 
| | barley, 
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harley “. The deſtruction made by rats was very great; in a 
tort time they deſtroyed not leſs than twelve thouſand pounds 
of flour and rice, brought over with the firſt tranſportation. 
There are alſo vegetables in plenty, from ſeeds brought from 
Enzland. I cannot enter into the account of the whole proceed- 
ings ; by the detail given in the two pamphlets publiſhed by 
J. Debrett, imperfect as they are, may be ſeen the humanity of 
government in providing every neceſſary for the uſe of the con- 


victs, yet I fear it has been diſappainted in its hopes. The im- 
menſe expence we have been at in ſending proviſions from hence, 
from the cape of Good Hope, and from China (notwithſtanding 


the gloſſing over ſeveral particulars) gives reaſon to imagine that 
our colony has been at the point of ſtarving. 


Tak Kangaroo, and others of the Opoſſum tribe, may be 
eaten, but thoſe animals, which never were numerous, will ſoon 


become extinct in the neighborhood of the colony, and we dare 


* The following ſtate of Agriculture, and the amount of Live Stock, belonging tothe Go- 


vernor and to the ſettlers, at the colony of New South Wales, 23d Auguſt 1798, | is extracted: 


tom a news- paper of October 1799, E. | 
Gov. Settlers. Total. 


Acres in Wheat. = - - 450 4,209 = 4659 
— Barley 6 — 572 — - 57S 
— Potatoes | - = - = | en——_—_ <- = 8 
— Maize - - - - - 150 - 1,303 - 1453 
—— Vine — - = OE” 9 
-»» A 6. 0a: - 79 
Horſes — — S2 M ĩ ↄ — .. 4 - — 40 - — 44 
Co Sm 140 - 18 — 258 
fiese, 8 43 = 1 
Sheep, Male VVV 147 — — 1,312 - 1,459 
— eie 269 - - 2,194 - =- 2,443 
Sau Male - 4 - 1 - 950 » - 9787 
— Female 86 - - 1,794 1,880 
S wine 44 2,823 2,867 
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not, for fear of the natives, treſpaſs beyond our bounds; the New 


ſixteen miles, is very mountanous, and covered with a thick wood, 


furf denies all approach. 


ſuppoſe it to have been of volcanic origin. 


' marines, five men and three women from the civil department, 


NEW HOLLAND. 


Hollanders {till continue very hoſtile. Fiſh is found in Plenty, but 
the turtle, on which we ſeemed to have ſome dependence, is 
very precarious article. 

THE colony looks up for ſupport to a little ſpot called Norfolk 
Hand, in Lat. 29 ſouth, Long. 168* eaſt, It contains from twelve 
to thirteen thouſand acres, and does not exceed in circumference 


a 


choaked up with underwood it is ſurrounded with cliffs forty 
fathoms high, and quite perpendicular, excepting at a few 
crecks, dignified with the name of bays, to which often a raging 


THE iſland is happy in many ſtreams of fine water, ſome co- 
pious enough to turn a mill. The mold, in places freed by our 
people from trees, is the richeſt and deepeſt in the world; abun- 
dance of pumice-ſtones and porous red /ava is ſcattered over its 
ſurface, and even mixed with the ſoil, giving ſtrong reaſon to 


A SMALL colony was detached, on February 14th, 1788, from 
Fackſon Port to this iſland, in hopes of its contributing in time 
to the ſupport of the parent ſtate. It conſiſted only of a ſu- 
baltern officer, a ſurgeon, two men who underſtood the cultiva- 
tion and drefling of flax, nine male and ſix female convicts; and 
over them was appointed Lieutenant King, of the navy, ſole go- 
vernor of this ſea-girt reign. With his little colony he paſſed 
the ſingular interval of above two years, till he received, on 
March 6th, 790, a mighty reinforcement of two companies of 


and 


NORFOLK ISLAND 


and a hundred and ſixteen male and ſixty-ſeven ſemale convicts, 
This detachment ſowed wheat and barley from May to Auguſt, 
and got in their harveſt in December, which produced twenty- 
five fold. Mayz ſucceeds well ; the ſugar-cane, vines, and 
oranges. thrive exceedingly ; and potatoes produce two crops 
in a year. All kinds of garden plants come to good perfection. 
The rat (its only quadruped) was at firſt a peſt to the colony. 
If this ifle proves the nurſing mother to our eſtabliſhment at Por- 
7ack/ſon, as the ifle of Angleſea, or Mon mam Cymru, is ſaid to 
have been to Wales, I ſhall think it the prodigy of the age. 
Norfolk iſland, ſeated as it is, midway between New Zealand 


and the New Hebrides; produces the birds of both; but my liſt 


will be very ſmall: Parrots and Hawks are found there. 

THE noiſy Roller * inhabits this iſle in great flocks; is a very 
ſtupid bird, watches during night, is very reſtleſs, and makes 
the woods reſound with its cries : it is nearly of the ſize of a 
crow, and wholly black, except the vent, the baſe, and tip of the 
tall, | 

THE bronged wing Pigeont is of a grey color, * a rich 
bronzed ſpot on the wing, varying with red and green. 

HERE are variety of ſmall birds, among others ſome that ſing 
moſt delightfully, and enliven this ſequeſtered ſpot : the red- 
bellied Fly Catcher is one of great beauty; the forchead is 
white, a white band crofles the wings, all above (beſides) 18 
black, the lower part of a rich ſcarlet. 

A MosT curious milk-white Gallinule q, in ſize larger than a 
dunghill fowl ; bil, crown of the head, and irides red, 


Latham, Index, i. 173. Rar 162. tab. 26. t Latham, i Ll, 343- $ Phillip, 2 73. tab. 44. 
Vo“. IV, Q THE 
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PETREL. 


CKUA, | 
GANNET, 


of wnich is black. 


 yellow-noſed, and various other ſpecies. Our navigators of the 


NORFOLK IS LAND. 


Tr Grey Petrel, Latham, vi. 399. Phillip, 161. tab. 25. is of à 
ſooty brown above, and deep aſh beneath. The wh/7e-breapeg, 
Latham, vi. 400. The Pintado, vi. 401. Edi. 90. is a third. 
The Shear Water, Br. Zool. ii. Nè 258. 

THe Diving, vi. 413. duſky above, white beneath, not nine 
inches long ; ſits on the water in vaſt flocks, croaking like frogs 
and cackling like hens ; it dives with amazing agility. 

FINALLY, to this claſs may be added the broad-billed, vi. 414. 
with diſtinct noſtrils, ſwarming either among the woods in bur- 
rows about the roots of trees, or in the crevices of the rocks, 
making an inceſſant noiſe like the former, and at times buſied in 
its nimble divings in queſt of food. All theſe ſpecies are to the 
ſouthern regions what the 4uFs are to the northern. 

I HAVE omitted two Britiſb birds frequent in theſe remoter 
parts, the Sc ͥg and the variety of the Cannet 9. with black fea- 
thers in the tail, known by the name of Suda Hoieri, 

IN reſpect to quadrupeds there are only two, the Rat and 
the Flying Squirrel; Hiſt. Quad. ii. Ne 352. the membranes extend 
from leg to leg; the color is grey; a black line extends from the 
nape, along the middle of the back, to the tail, the farther half 


THERE is little doubt but all the pelagic birds of theſe Lati- 
tudes frequent the coaſts, Abatroyes, both the common and the 


year 1774 were the firſt of the human race who ever landed on 
this iſland. The birds which bred on ſhore, ſuch as the Bood7es, 


+ Br. Zool. ii, Ne 248. Ne 620. 1 Phillip, x5. plate 37. 


and 


NORFOLK ISLAND. 


and many others, were ſo tame and ſtupid as to ſuffer themſelves 
to be taken by the hand. 


LIEUTENANT King, the hiſtorian of the iſle, enumerates Roe TxEps. 


ſpecies of trees which afford good timber, the Pine, live Oak, a 
yellow wood, a hard black wood, and one like the Eng/i/ Beech; 


15 


of theſe we can only aſcertain one, the Cypreſus Columnaris*, „ ee 


This magnificent tree grows to the height of a hundred and 
eighty, and even two hundred and twenty feet, and is from ſix 
to nine feet in diameter; eighty feet clear of branches, and with 
eighty or ninety feet of ſound timber f: it is as light as the beſt 
Norway Deal for maſts, and yields a fine turpentine. We are 


not to wonder at the ſize, for the foreſt of the ifle had never been 


diſturbed, but by old Time, fince its creation. 

THE Areca Sapida Solandri] is a uſeful tree, for it yields a 
cabbage like the Areca Oleracea, or cabbage-tree; but Captain 
Cook compares the taſte more to that of an almond than a cab- 
bage, and adds, that it proved an excellent reſource as an eſculent. 
It is the ſecond ſort mentioned by Hawke/worthh, 

A Fern Tree is mentioned by Captain Pꝰillip, a Dicꝶſonia? which 
grows even as high as twenty feet, and proves good food for 
ſheep. 8 | 

A wiLD Muſa, or plantane, grows in this iſland; and Mr. 
 Philliþ mentions the Supple Jack of the Weſt Indies, the Paulinia 
Pinnata of Linneus\|, which is interwoven in all directions, and 
greatly impedes the progreſs through the foreſts. 


* G. Forſter, Flor. Auſtr. p. 67. No 351. 
+ dee Phillip, 92. and the Extracts of his Letters, 16. 1G. Forſter, Pl. Eſc. 66. 


§ Coll. of Voy. ili, 024. | Brown's Jam, 212. Cururuape, Piſo. 250. 
Q 2 Blackburnia 
\\ 
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FAx. 


« WE can make with * that they will not bear a compa- 


NORFOLK ISLAND. 
Blackburnia Pinnata, G. Forſter, Flor. Auſir. 10. or Pielea 
Pinnata, Linn. Suppl. 126. J. R. For/ler, Gen. 6. 
Gynopogon Stellatum, G. Forfter, Flor. Auſir. 19. J. R. Forſter, 
Gen. 18. | 
Gynop. Alyxia, G. Forſter, 19. 
Bupthalmum Uniflorum, ibid. gr. 
AN Euphorbia, go. 
Tetragonia Halimifolia, Flor. Ar. 39. 
Meſembryganthemum Auſtrale, ibid. go. 
Phormium Tenax, 153. Linn, Suppl. 204. Cook's Voy. 2d. p. 96. 
tab. 96. 
THESE are the only plants which the ſparing communications 
of our philoſophical travellers will permit us to mention. The 
laſt is of the greateſt importance to the natives, and may hereafter 
become ſo to every nation in Europe, as it produces the beſt and 
moſt tenacious hemp in the world: I ſhall deliver the deſcrip- 
tion and hiſtory of it, borrowed from vol. iii. p. 39. of Captain 
Cook's Firſt Voyage: „There is,” ſays our great navigator, 
« however, a plant that ſerves the inhabitants inſtead of hemp 
& and flax, which excels all that are put to the ſame purpoſes in 
« the world. Of this plant there are two ſorts; the leaves of 
both reſemble thoſe of flags, but their flowers are ſmaller and 
their cluſters more numerous; in one kind they are yellow, 
« andin the other a deep red. Of the leaves of theſe plants, witli 
„very little preparation, they make all their common apparel; 
“ and of theſe they alſo make their ſtrings, lines, and cordage 
« for every purpoſe, which are ſo much ſtronger than any thing 


N 


* 


7 


* 


& riſon. 
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& riſon. From the ſame plant, by another preparation, they 


% draw long flender fibres, which ſhine like ſilk, and are as 
« white as ſnow ; of theſe, which are alſo ſurpriſingly ſtrong, 


« the finer cloths are made; and of the leaves, without any 


« other preparation than ſplitting them into proper breadths 
« and tying the ſtrips together, they make their fiſhing nets; 
« ſome of which, as I have before remarked, are of an enor- 
« mous ſize.?“ 

Norfolk land is peculiarly happy in its climate: the air is 
pure, ſalubrious, and delicious, freed from exceſſive heat by the 
conſtant breezes: from the ſea; and of ſo mild a temperature 
throughout the winter, that there 1s a perpetual vegetation ; 
crop ſucceeds crop, and the refreſhing ſhowers maintain a con- 
ſtant verdure: ſometimes there are great droughts. From Fe- 
bruary to Auguſt may be called the rainy ſeaſon ; not that it is 
regular, for there is ſometimes fine weather for a fortnight to- 
gether, but when the rain does fall, it is in torrents. 

ABOUT midway between Norfo/# Hand and New Holland is 
Lord Howe I/land, diſcovered in 1788 by Lieutenant Henry Lidg- 
bird Ball, a ſon of the late George Ball, of Irby, in Cheſhire, 
Eſquire. This ifle is ſmall in extent, in length only ſeven 
leagues, and in form of. a creſcent. In ſome parts it riſes into 
lofty craggy hills, that called Ball's Pyramid is very fingular, 

formed on one ſide of Baſaltic columns; and ſo lofty as to be 
ſeen at the diſtance of twelve leagues. Another rock 1s circular 
at top, ſo as to look like a ſpread fan; the reſt ſo low as to give 
theſe rocks the form. of iſlands. Mr. Ball ſays that it abounds in 
cabbage-palms, or Areca Sapida, with mangrove-trees, and Man- 
chineca l, 
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chincel, or Hippomane Mancinella *, which ſpread even to the 


with a bill four inches long, feet like a chicken, very fat, and 


FAUNULA or NEW HOLLAND. 


tops of the mountains. Lord Howe Hand ſwarms with birds, 
ſuch as parrots, parroquets, large pigeons, and ſeveral other land 
birds; alſo gannets in infinite numbers, rails, white gallinules, 
like thoſe of No7/0/Z Je, and a land fowl of a duſky brown color, 


very good food. 

THE coaſt ſwarms with fiſh ; but what will render this iſland 
of unſpeakable uſe to our coloniſts, are the amazing abundance 
of turtle which frequent its ſhores during ſummer, and may be 
taken in that ſeaſon in any numbers; but at the approach of 
winter they all retire northward. Norfolk Ijland alfo abound; 
with fiſh, and in the ſeaſon with very fine turtle. 

Views of this ſingular iſland is given by Mr. Ppillip f. 


FAUNUL A, 


I WILL now continue the ſubjects of natural hiſtory of the 
great country I have juſt quitted, collected from the materials 
furniſhed by Sir Jo/eph Banks, by Mr. Phillip, by the ſurgeon- 
general Mr. John White, and by others who have accidentally 
contributed their ſhare. A Faunula, not unacceptable to natu- 
raliſts, will now be given. I never want opportunity when I 
ſpeak of birds, of making my due acknowledgments to my 
worthy and ingenious friend Mr. Latham, for the ready means 
I find from his excellent Ornithology of ſelecting the various 
ſabjects. I ſhall begin, as uſual, with the quadrupeds, and refer 
for a more ample account to the new edition of my Hiſtory of 


* Cateſby, 1. 95, + Voy. p. 180. 3 F 
aadrupeds 


OUADRUPE DS. 


Quadrupeds lately publiſhed. In all this vaſt land there does not 
appear a ſingle ſpecies of hoofed animal; none of the ape kind, 
and very few genera of quadrupeds have been hitherto diſco- 
vered 1n any one part. 


THE New Holland Dog, Hint. 2uadr, i. N* 158. Phillip, Botany 


Bay, 274. tab. 45. White's 280. tab. 57. is a genuine ſpecies. The 
natives are too ſavage themſelves to reclaim any animal into a 
ſtate of domeſticity. | | 

THE genus of Opoſum furniſhes more ſpecies than any other 
found in this country, and ſome of them of moſt ſingular and 
wonderful kinds. The firſt I mention is related to the Pha- 
langer Opoſſum, N* 226. I refer here to Hawk/worth, iii. 586. and 
to the print of the male, tab. 8. p. 108. of vol. ii. of Mr. Coo#'s 
laſt Voyage. It is found in Yan Diemens Land, and again about 
Endeavour river. 

TE Vulpine Opoſſuurmn found near r Port e Ne. 224. Phit= 
lip, 150. tab. 16. White, 278. tab. 56: | 

OF the very eccentric ſpecies, the Kangaroo, I have to mention; 
firſt, the gigantic kind deſcribed. in the Hy. Vd. N* 229. To 


what I collected from voyagers, I have been able to add confider- 
ably from the ſight of the living animal ſhewn in London in the 
ſpring of 1792; poſſibly the figure in H. 2299. tab. lxiv. corrected 


from the living ſubject, may be as accurate as any yet given. 


ThE /porzed is an elegant ſpecies deſcribed in Hi. Quad. 


Ne 231. Phillip, 147. tab 15. T he color is black, blotched with 
white; the tail buſhy. 


TnE ſpecies called by the hiſtorian 1 New Holland the Kan- 


garoo rat, P- 277. tab. 47. or Hiſt, 91ad. N* 2230. is a lefler ſpecies, 


with the habit of the gigantlic. 
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Flying Opalſum, Hifl. uad. N' 228. Phillip, 297. tab. 54. has 
membranes extending from leg to leg like a flying ſquirrel; anq 
the fur moſt exquiſite; it is even compared to that of the Sea 
Ozter of the weſtern parts of North America. Our travellers do 
not trouble us with the natural hiſtory of this, or ſcarcely any 
other animal, 

THE Spotted Veeſel, Hift. Quad. N' 272. or Nu of Hare. 
Worth, iii. 626. is black, ſpotted with white. The length from 
noſe to rump is eighteen inches, the tail nearly the ſame. 

WE muſt now take a great leap to the genus of Ant- eaters. 
New Holland has furniſhed us with a moſt curious kind, ſee 
Hiſt. 24ad. ii. N' 467. Naturaliſts Miſcellany, vol. ii. tab. 109. 
The length is one foot; the noſe, long, flender, and tubular, the 
tongue long and flender; the feet extremely broad; and like 
the fore feet of the mole, adapted to digging. On the fore feet 


are five toes with blunt flatted nails; on the hind, a ſhort thick 


thumb, without either nail or claw. The two outer Joints 
of the four toes are furniſhed with a pointed claw ; the two 


next with blunt claws; the tail very ſhort. The whole upper 
part of the body, from the hind part of the neck, is covered with 
ſtrong white ſpines, exactly like thoſe of the porcupine. The 
head, and all the under ſide of the body is coated with ſhort 
black briſtly hairs, the tail very ſhort “. This ſpecies was found 
in the naidit of an ant-hill. 

AVERT large Bat, perhaps the Ternate, Hift. Quad. ii. N' 495, 


* The Duck-billed Platypus, figured in the Naturaliſts Miſcellany, tab. 385, is an animal of 
a conformation ſo ſingular, that we can ſcarcely ſuppoſe Nature, amidſt her infinite variety, ever 
formed ſo heterogeneous a compoſition=a ſhort time will, we hope, remove our doubts, E. 


X , 1 
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; the only animal that I can with any certainty add to the liſt of 


thoſe of this vaſt extent of country. 


AN animal reſembling a wolf, was ſeen by ſome of the crew 


of the Endeavour, but they never were able to kill one, ſo as to 
form the deſcription. 


BIRDS. 


Tur Birds of New Holland are extremely numerous. Beſides 
thoſe to which I can give claſſical names, are ſeveral of New 
Zealand, which from the ſhort intervening diſtance between each 
country, are probably common to both, at leaſt I might venture 
to place here many of the water fowl, but certainly the Pelagic, 
of which I may ſay, as P/iny does of the Cypſelli, * He ſunt que 
%o mari cernuntur.” But to avoid too great an extenſion of 
ſubject, I ſhall confine myſelf only to thoſe which inhabit the 
land, or hover near the coaſt, ſymptomatic of its vicinity, 


RAPACIOUS. 


Mute Eagle, Latham, i. 40. White, 2 50. tab. 35. This hardly 


deſerves to be dignified with that name; it does not exceed in 
ſize our hen harrier, and has, like that bird, very ſlender legs. 
The plumage is of a ſnowy whiteneſs. 

Brown Eagle, a large ſpecies, mentioned in Coo#'s laſt Voyage, 
i. 109, but not aſcertained. 

Pied Hawk, Parkinſon, 144. The Black and White Falcon, 
Indian Zool. 33. tab. 11. Hawks are very numerous in New Ho/- 
land; whenever our navigators made a fire in the night, mul- 


titudes appeared, probably to catch any birds that might be at- 
tracted by the novelty. 
YOU: IY. = 
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FALCON, 
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OwrL. 


PARROT. 


and throat yellow; on the head a creſt of ſix ſlender feathers; 


long; body and tail duſky olive; feathers round the baſe of the 
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Oro, with golden irides, ſeen by Parkinſon (p. 145.) in New 
Holland. 
Cockatoo, Pfittacus Galeritus, Latham, index, i. 100. Ne 108: 
white, with a ſharp pointed creſt, ſulphur- colored; the baſe of 
the tail of the ſame color; fize of a dunghill cock; moſt ny- 
merous and noiſy. 
Yellow, Cook's laſt Voyage, 1. 109, only mentioned under the 
name of yellowiſh parroquets. 
Blue-bellied, Phillip, p. 152. Lath. Syn. 1. P. 213. The Brown's 
Iluſir. 14. tab. 7. Belly of a rich blue. 
Tabuan, Phillip, p. 153. Latham, i. 214. A moſt beautiful 
Kind, with a long cuneiform tail, green and blue; head and 
breaſt crimſon; back green. 
Pennantian, Lath. Syn. p. 61. Phillip, p. 154. tab. 20. An- 
other long tailed ſpecies of great beauty, ſo named by Mr. 
Latham. | | 
Creed Parakeet, Lath. Syn. i i. p. 250. 51. The crown, fi "A 


predominant color of the reſt of the plumage olive brown. 
Pacific, Phillip, p. 155. 
Pujillus, Latham, index, i. p. 106. white, 262: only ſeven inches 


bill and tail ſcarlet. 
Bankjian Cockatoo, Cook's Voyage, ii. p-. 18. Latham vii. 63. 
tab. 110. A very large Cockatoo : color black; forehead and chin, 
lefler coverts of wings, and belly, ſpotted with yellow ; tail barred 
with orange. A magnificent ſpecies, called after Sir Fo/epb | 
Banks. ” 
Ground 


. 


Ground Parrot, Eſittacus formoſus, Latham, index, i. 103. 
Nat. Miſc. tab. 228. The color is a fine yellowiſh green, beauti- 
fully barred and ſpotted with black; tail long, ſharply cuneiform, 
of a rich jonquil yellow, faſciated with very numerous bars of jet 
black. On the front, juſt above the beak, a {mall patch of orange- 
red; beak duſky; legs pale brown; ; ſtructure of the feet re- 
markable, viz. much longer, and more delicate than thoſe of 
any other parrot, and one of the hinder claws long and ſharp, 
not much unlike that of a lar. 

NEVER perches on trees, but conſtantly runs about amongſt 
ſedges, &c. and is known by our people in New Holland, by 
the title of the Ground Parrot, and is reckoned part of the 
game of the country. 

Pjittaceous Hornbill, Phillip, 165. tab. 20. 4 adit. index, i. 
141. This is a new genus formed by Mr. Latham: ſize of a 
raven; bill very much arched and carinated ; orbits naked, ca- 
runculated. Head, neck, and body, beneath, of a pale grey; 
above, with the wings and tail, cinereous lead color; tail croſſed 
near the end with a black band. 

New Holland, Lath. Syn, Vil. p. 72. The bill convex, cari- 
nated, and very gibbous at the baſe, covered with a bare ſkin; 
orbits naked, wrinkled, cinereous ; plumage in general duſky ; 


— 
12 
23 


SCYTHROPS, 


HoRN-B1il. 


ſhafts of the wings duſky above, white beneath; ſize of a 


Jay. . 
South Sea Raven, Latb. HYn. i. p. 369. 2. Index, i. 151. Plu- 
mage entirely black, feathers on the chin of a ſingular looſe 
texture. | FE. a 
Carrion, Br. Zool. i. N* 75, is found in New Holland, and is 
mo.t remarkably ſhy. > 
: .R2 White- 
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GRAKLE; 


K1N GS-FISHER, 


Topus, 


BREE-EATER. 


Inhabits Bofany Bay. 


and wrinkled ;' head, neck, and whole upper part of the body 


covered with long feathers erigible at pleaſure; white, croſſed 


part of the head, back, wings, and tail blue, tinged with green; 


FAUNULA of NEW HOLLAND. 
IWhite-vented, White's Botany Bay, 251. tab. 36. This ſpecies 
is wholly black, except the vent, the tip of the tail, and the baſe, 


which are white. A white ſpot marks the lower part of the 
primaries ; tail long, and even at the end; ſize of a magpye, 


Yellow-faced, Lath. Syn. vii. p. 91: orbits of a fine yellow, naked 


and wings black; the laſt croſſed with a white line; breaſt and 
belly white; legs yellow. | 

Great Brown, Pl. Enl. 663, Lath. Syn. ii. p. 609. Phillip, 287, 
tab. 53. This is ſometimes found eighteen inches long ; the head 


with duſky lines; a black bed paſſes from the bill beyond the 
eyes down the ſides of the neck; back duſky; middle of the 
wings and rump of glofly blue green; tail barred with ruſt 
color and purpliſh black. e | : 

THE Sacred, Phillip, 1 56. wn.” 22. Latham, ii. 623. var. D. is 
common to New Holland and New Guinea. It may be concluded 
that many birds of the northern part of New Holland, are com- 
mon to both countries, being ſo near to each other; crown, hind 


all the fore part of the body white; neck encircled with the 
{ame color. | 
Flavigaſter, Latham, index, i. 268. Bill ſhort ; head, throat, and 
all the upper parts 12 75 grey; all beneath yellow; length fix 
inches: 
Carunculated, Phillip, p. 164. tab. 28, Latham, index, i. 276. 
The cheeks naked; on each ſide of the throat 1 is a narrow long 


wattle of an orange color; plumage brown, ſtreaked with white; 
tail 


"* 7+ 5 8. 


tail cuneiform, long, duſky, edged and tipped with white; mid- 
dle of the belly yellow ; length fourteen inches and a half. 
Horned, Latham, index, i. 276, at the baſe of the upper man- 
dible is a ſhort blunt proceſs, like a horn; head and neck thinly 
doathed with ſetaceous feathers ; plumage duſky, edged with 
olive; tail tipt with white; length fourteen inches. 
Black, Nigra, Latham, index, i. 296. Plumage black; on the 
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CREEPER, 


lower parts ſtreaked with white; primaries and tail edged with 


yellow; tail rounded : length ſeven inches. 


GALLINACEOUS. 


25 Br. Zool. i. No 97. 


A VERY diminutive quail is found about Botany Bay. The 
natives catch them in a ſort of decoy; they differ only in ſize 


from the European kind. 


Wattled, Parkinſon, 145, who ſays no more than that it is a 


bird like the Tezrao, with wattles of a fine ultramarine color; 
and with black legs and bill, 
New Holland, with a black band acroſs its breaſt. 


COLUMBINE. 


GOLDEN-WINGED, //hite, 149. tab. 8. Pigeons are very nu- 
merous in New Ho/land, but no particular deſcription is given us 
of any one ſpecies, except the bronzed, before deſcribed at p. 113, 
and by Mr. MWbite, p. 146. tab. 7, under the name of Golden wins 
pigeon, It is not improbable, but that this and many other birds 
are migratory, to and from No ol iſland, and Netw Zealand. 


PASSERINE, 


PARTRIDGE, 


BusTaRD. 


PiGEON, 
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T HRUsH. 


FLY-CATCHER, 


WARBLER. 


MANAKIN. 


narrow band of the ſame ſurrounds the hind part of the neck; 


FAUNULA or NEW HOLLAND. 


PASSERINE. 


New Holland, Latb. Syn. ili. 37. 35. The forehead, chin, and 
throat black ; reſt of the plumage a bluiſh lead color; quills and 
tail duſky, edged with the former color; all the feathers of the 
tail, except the middle, tipt with white; Van Diemen's Land. 

New Holland, Lath. index, ii. p. 478 : duiky above, white he. 
neath, tail lightly forked ; length ſeven inches. 

Soft-tailed, a ſpecies extremely ſingular from the formation of 
its tail, the ſhafts of which are merely edged with ſcattered fila. 
ments reſembling hair. Lin. Tran}. iv. p. 240. E. 

 Red-bellied, Lath. Syn. iii. 343. tab. L. Nat. Miſc. tab. 147. E. 

Long leg ed, Lath. vii. 181 ; legs and bill yellowiſh; general co- 
lor brown, under parts whitith ; length only three inches ; inha- 
bits Yan Diemen's Land. | 

Superb, Phillip, p. 157; Lath. Syn. iv. p. 501. 137. tab. 53: fore- 
head and cheeks of the richeſt cœrulean color, from the cheeks a 


belly white, all the reſt of the plumage black; tail very long; 
a moſt beautiful bird. From Van Diemen's Land, and other parts 
of New Holland. 
Van Diemen's, Lath. Syn. vii. p. 187: with a a head; the 
forehead ſtreaked with white; predominant color brown, in parts 
mixed with white; edges of the wing feathers tawny, with a 
ſpot of the ſame on each wing; under part of the body white; 
breaſt and vent ſtriped with white ; length fix inches and a half. 
Srwallow, Nat. Mi ſc. tab. 114. Headand back of a gloſſy ſteel hue; 
throat and breaſt crimſon ; belly white, with a black ſtripe. E. 

Striped-beaded, Laiham, Syn. iv. p. 526. tab. 54: crown and 
nape 


8:4 n 8 

nape black ſtriped with white ; between the bill and eye a yellow 
ſpot ; hind part of the neck, back, and wings brown ; the laſt 
marked tranſverſely with à yellow ſtripe ; breaſt and belly pale 
yellow; tail very ſhort, black tipt with white. Van Diemen's 
Land. 
Spotted, Naturaliſis Miſcel. vol. iii. tab. 111. The head, nape, 
wings, and tail black, elegantly ſpotted with circular white ſpots ; 
over the eyes a white line; cheeks and ſides of the neck marked 
with a bed of blue grey, barred downward with duiky ; throat 
yellow; belly of a {till paler color; back brown coverts of the 
tail crimſon : a moſt elegant ſpecies. 

Cręſted, Phillip, i. p. 270. tab. 42. This is of ſombre colors like 
the European, but diverſified : its great diſtinction is an upright 


creſt of long briſtles, riſing from the baſe of the bill. The length 


of this ſpecies is nine inches and a half. 


STRUTHIOUS., 


New Holland, Phillip, p. ar. tab. 43. Mbite, p. 129. tab. 1. La- 
tham, index, ii. 665. This is a new ſpecies, ſeven feet high; the 


crown flat; the head and neck thinly beſet with ſhort ſetaceous 


feathers, longeſt on the hind part of the head, forming a ſort of 
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GoAT-SUCKER. 


Cass0WaARY. 


creſt ; throat rather naked, carunculated, and of a bluiſh color; 


legs very ſcaly, and the hind part regularly ſerrated ; on each 
foot three toes ſtanding forward; wings ſo ſhort as ſcarcely to 


be ſeen, and without quill feathers. The plumage on the body 


is a little curled, and of a brown and grey color; each feather is 
double or united at the baſe; it is Not an uncommon bird in this 
country ; runs ſo ſwiftly that no greyhound can overtake it ; the 
fleſh is ſaid to taſte like bone.” 


AQUATIC. 
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HERO. 


INTER 


PLOVER, 


OysTER 
CATCHER, 


AVOSETTA, 


FAUNULA or NEW HOLLAND. 


AQUATIC. 


CLOVEN FOOTED, 


White- -fronted, Phillip, p. 163. The Satis part of the 
cheeks and throat are White; the feathers on the lower part of 
the neck hang long and looſe, and are of a reddiſh cinnamon 
color; belly of the ſame color, but lighter; back, wings, and tail 
bluiſh aſh ; : primaries and tail almoſt black; legs yellowiſh brown; 
length of the whole bird wum inches; ſhot at Por; 


FJacgſon. 
Mood, Latham, v. og. White-headed, Ind. Zool. 11. 47. tab. 


Xi. Dampier, iii. 187. Theſe birds are common to the ſouth- 


ern parts of North America, to Ceylon, and to New A and 
are well repreſented in the 1ndian Zoology. | 
Red-necked, Latham, v. 212. The head and neck are black; 
on each ſide of the neck is a green cheſnut ſpot, almoſt meeting 
behind; plumage aſh. color above, white en ſize of 2 


Purre. 


Britiſh Zool. ii. N- 213, Are. Zool. ii. N' 406, exactly like the 
European kind; only thoſe of Van Diemen's Land are entirely 


black. 
WEB FOO TED. 


American, Arc. Zool. ii. N* 421. Latham, v. 296. Dampier, ili. 
p. 85. The head, neck, and breaſt are of reddiſh cream color; 


back black. Inhabits the northern parts of Norzh America, and 


Sharks bay on the weſtern fide of New Holland. 
| I refer 


2 


11 8 


I refer to the ornithology of Norfolk iſle, p. 113, for an account 


of certain other genera, which ſhould follow the former; as 
poſſibly being common to both places. 

Parkinſon, p. 145, deſcribed our pack-backed gull, Br. Zool. ii. 
N* 252, among the birds of New Holland. 

Tux vaſt Tern called the Caſpian, Latham, vi. p. 350, extends to 

this country, and reaches northward as high as the mouth of the 
08, where it falls into the frozen ocean, 
Tux Noddy, Latham, vi. 365; Cateſty, i. 88; is frequent in theſe 
iſlands ; it is the ſpecies with a white forehead, and the reſt of 
the plumage of a ſooty brown. It has its name from its ſtu- 
pidity, for it will ſuffer itſelf to be taken by the hand, on the 
rocks it breeds on, or when it alights, as it does at amazing 
diſtances from land, on the rigging of ſhips. 

Dampier's Noddy of New Holland, Voy. iii. p. 98, and tab. 85, 


appears by the figure to be another ſpecies; the crown, as well as 


the upper part of the body and wings, are of a dark color; the 
cheeks and under ſide white; from the eye to the hind part of the 
head extends a duſky line. Beneath Dampier's figure of it is that 
of the common, which may be compared with this. 

PELECANS, Latham, iii. 574, are found here in vaſt abundance, 
and of gigantic ſizes. 

THE beautiful cre/fted Pinguin, 561, called by the ſailors, from 
its action, jumping. jack, is common on Yan Diemen's Land. 
A DUCK, I ſhall call Parxinſon's, ſee his Voyage, 138, is diſtin- 
guiſhed by its beauty; the bill is We, the body black, and the 
Speculum white and green. 

Semi-palmated Gooſe : ſize of the wild gooſe ; head, neck, and 
VoL.IV. 8 thighs 


GuLL; 


TERN. 


PRLECAN. 
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PinGviIn, 


Duck. 
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BLACK- SWAN, 


'ToRTO1sPs. 


LIZ ARps. 


the Trachee of Birds: Linn. Tran). iv. p. 103. E. 


of the once doubted bird, deſcribed and engraven in his elegant 


perior to the white. The bill is of a rich ſcarlet, near the tip is 


FAUNULA of NEW HOLLAND. 


thighs black ; belly and rump white: a collar of the ſame color 
encircles the lower part of the neck ; toes webbed only half way 
from the baſe. Deſcribed in Dr. Latbam's ingenious eſſay on 


Lobated, Nat. Miſc. 255: diſtinguiſhable from all its congeners 
by the ſingular black wattle or r appendage attached beneath the 
lower mandible. E. 

I SHALL cloſe the liſt with the Shawian, or black fwan, that 
raraà avis in terris, which I name in honor of the firſt publiſher 


work the Naturali/s Miſcellany, vol. iii. tab. 108. It is in ſize ſu- 


a ſmall yellow ſpot. The whole plumage of the moſt intenſe 
black, except the primaries and ſecondaries, which are white; 
the eyes black, the feet duſky : it is found in Hawk/berry river, 
and other freſh waters near Broken bay, and has all the graceful 
actions of the white kind. 
THE Te/iudo midas, or green turtle, is found on theſe coaſts, and 
abounds on thoſe of the iſlands of Nor folk and Howe, The Te/tudo 
marina, Raii-Syn. 2uadr. 2573 Or Lo ggerbead of Cateſby, ii. 40; is 
alſo frequent. The ſuperior delicacy of the firſt is owing to its 
feeding entirely on the marine vegetables; the rankneſs of the 
laſt, to its living on ſhell fiſh and Cruftacea. 
LIZ ARPDS and ſerpents are very numerous in New Holland: 
Mr. bite has given ſeveral good figures of different ſpecies; 
they are all of the innocent tribe; among the firſt the Seine-formed 
lizard, tab. zo, diſtinguiſhed by its ſhort thick tail; the muri. 
cated, tab. 31, with rows of ſharp pointed ſcales, and a very long 

| tail; 


SEA SNAKES. 


tail; an elegant a ſpecies, tab. 32; and that moſt angular 
one the hroad-tailed, Nat. Miſc. tab. 65. in the ſame plate, with 
a ſpiny ovated flat tail and rough body; the variegated, tab. 38, 
with a body fifteen inches long, and the tail much longer and 
angulated. Mr. Phillip has engraven another he calls the /aced, 


tab. 48, forty inches long, tail included, which has its name 


from the lace- like diſpoſition of the colors. 
AMONG the ſerpents, Mr. White exhibits, i in tab. 31, a ſmall 


SERPENTS, 


one, a foot long, white, marked with black equidiſtant bands; 


another, in tab. 43, of a bluiſh color; a third, in tab. 45, eight feet 
long, duſky, varied with ſpots of yellow ; and in tab. 46, are two 
| ſmall ſnakes, one duſky with ſmall ſpots of yellow, the other 
encircled with black and white. 

SEA ſerpents are very frequent in the ſeas of New Holland, 


and of various ſpecies; all the ſea ſerpents are diſtinguiſhed by 


their thin flat tails, and by their having no ſcales on their belly. 
Ar p. 100 J have mentioned three ſpecies obſerved by Dam- 
pier, 111. go, 93, on the weſtern coaſt of this country; to them I 
can add one wholly black, iii. 130. Authors have deſcribed 
others of this ſingular kind; ſuch is the Coluber /aticaudatus of 
Mus. Ad. Fred. tab. 16. fig. I. Gmel. Lin. 1106 : the belly is duſky, 
the back and fides faſciated with aſh color and brown ; perhaps 
this is the ſpecies ſaid to be venomous, for in the upper jaw are 


two ſhort moveable fangs. Linneus marks this ſpecies with () 


his fatal ſign. It is found off the coaſts of South America, and 
the iſle of Jan ga-tabu in the ſouth ſeas. All theſe ſea ſnakes 
ſeem to be confined to the torrid zone of the AMiatic ſeas, or to 


the warmer parts. They are more plentiful about New Guinea 


and New Holand; their hiſtory remains very obſcure. 


82 | THE 
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Tx Anguis Platuros, Gmel. Lin. 1122; Voſmater, 6. tab. a; with 


a brown back and white belly, and ſpotted near the tail with 
black and white, was found by Doctor Forſter near the iſle of 
Pines in the ſouth ſeas. Mr. Yo/maer has engraven, on the ſame 


plate, another faſciated with brown and tawny ; poſſibly the 
ſame with that deſcribed by Damper, iii. 93. 
 FisHEs are very numerous; whales are common, and the 

Porpeſſe, Br. Zool. iii. Ne 25, is univerſal in the South Sea, and 
very numerous. I may mention our Dolphin, Br. Zool. iii. N* 24, 
which appears in the diſtant ſeas. Here are two very curious 
ſmall ſharks, figured by Mr. Phillip, tab. 51, $2. The firſt with a 
ſtrong ſharp ſpine before each dorſal fin; the other ſpotted, and 


with its mouth beſet with ragged appendages. 


HIS bag-throated Baliſtes, tab. 49, has the appearance ot a 
monſter. Mr. bite, in tab. 39, repreſents the granulated. 

Mx. Phillip gives beſides the figure of a fiſh with a dorſal fin 
extending the length of the back, and no others except the pec- 
toral and caudal; he ſays it is faithfully done; it is ſpotted with 


round blue and white ſpots. The Cyprinaceous Labrus of Mr. 


White, tab. 50; the doubtful Lopbius, tab. 51; the pungent 
Chetodon, tab. 39; the ſouthern Cottus, and the Hing. fiſh, tab. 523 
the faſcinated Mullet, and doubiful Sparus, tab. 53. 

THE Fiftularia Tabacaria, Echineis remora, and the Atberina 
bepſetus, Br. Zool. iii. N' 157. 64, conclude Mr. White's liſt. 

Rars are very numerous, and of ſeveral kinds, in all the ſhal- 
lows of this coaſt ; ſome weigh near three hundred pounds. A 
ſpecies of ſting-ray is very common, and furniſhes, with its ſpines, | 
the head of one of the moſt dreaded weapons of the natives. 


Dampier, vol. iii. tab. 3, adds the large ſpecies of Tunny, and 
1 the 


nne 


the Chætodon, commonly called the Old Vie, and another long 
fiſh in tab. i. | 
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I SHALL conclude this account of the fiſhes with the deſcrip- Aurnmiovs 


tion of a moſt ſingular amphibious ſpecies : © It was,” ſays the 
hiſtorian / Hawkfworth, in. 529) © of the moſt remarkable kind, 
about the ſize of a minnow, and had two very ſtrong breaſt 


FisHs 


« fins; we found it in places that were quite dry, where we ſup- 


« poſed it might have been left by the tide, but it did not ſeem to 
e become languid by the want of water, for upon our approach 


« it leaped away, by the help of the breaſt fins, as nimbly as a 


« frog ; neither did it ſeem to prefer water to land, for when we 
« found it in the water, it frequently leaped out and purſued 
e its way upon dry ground; we alſo obſerved, that when it was 
&« in places where ſmall ſtones were ſtanding above the ſurface 


« of the water, at a little diſtance from each other, it choſe rather 


ce to leap from ſtone to ſtone, than to pats through the water, and 


« we ſaw ſeyeral of them paſs entirely over puddles in this man- 
« ner, till they came to dry ground, and then leap away.” 
Two crabs are deſcribed, of a new ſpecies, and one of moſt 
exquiſite beauty; it had all its claws and joints of the moſt lovely 
ultramarine color, and the under fide of ſo pure a white, and 
of ſo delicate a poliſh as to reſemble the white of the fineſt por- 
cellane; the other was marked with blue, but more ſparingly, 
and the back with three brown ſpots : perhaps theſe differed 
ony in fex. e 


WHOSOEVER reads the following meagre Florula of New Hol- Pans. 
land, will be amazed at the few plants which I have been able to 


aſcertain, 


CR ABS. 
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aſcertain, eſpecially when the numbers of its botanical produc- 
tions are ſo highly boaſted. Indignant at the concealment, 1 
Ie" my lift. | 
THE genus of Banx/7a opens the Plorula; under this are ſeven 
ſpecies: | 
BANKSIA.  Bankjia ſerrata, White, p. 221. tab. 18. 19. 20; in which are 
5 expreſſed bud, flower, and fruit. 
Pyriformis, White, tab. 21. | 
Gibbaſa, White, tab. 22. and another facies, in the 
ſame plate, unaſcertained. 
 Taris genus was firſt named by Fohbn Reinhold Forſter, in his 
genera, in honor of Sir Foſeph Banks. 
To theſe I add the three following: 
Bankjia dentata, Linn. Suppl. 127. 
Ericefolia, Linn. Suppl. 127. 
Integrifolia, Linn. Suppl. 127. 
Caſuarina Stricia, Hort. Kew. iii. 320. 
Toruloſa, Hort. Kew. ili. 320. 
YELLOW GUM THE yellow gum plant of Phillip, p. 60. tab. 3, grows in form 
e of a yucca; has a ſtem of conſiderable thickneſs, ſcaled regu- 
larly ; the leaves are very long, out of their middle riſes the 
fructification, on a ſlender ſtem, twelve or fourteen feet high; 
of this the natives ſometimes make ſpears. The gum, or rather 
reſin, is dug from under the roots, and is poſhbly what Tr 
calls Gum Lac of the Ground; it alſo exudes from the body both 
voluntarily and on inciſion. Mr. Vite, p. 235, ſays it may vie 
in its properties with the moſt fragrant balſams, and when burnt 
ſmells like balſam of Tolu, or Ben20in, It is a good pectoral me- 
dicine, 


: 
| 
: 
£ 
1 
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dicine, and very balſamic. It is not ſoluble in water, but W 
in ſpirits of wine. The genus is not aſcertained. 

Tat Peppermint Tree, the ſuppoſed Eucaliptus obliqua of 
UHeretier, Sert. Angl. p. 18, grows to the height of a hundred 
feet, and thirty in girth®; the leaves are lanceolate and pointed, 
marked with numerous reſinous ſpots, in which the eſſential oil 

reſides; the berries grow in cluſters, and are open at top. The oil 
extracted from the leaves 1s ſo like that which is drawn from our 
peppermint, that Mr. Vite called the tree by that name. The 
oil has been proved to be more efficacious than any other medi- 
cine for removing clicky complaints. 

Tux Tea Tree of the {ame author, p. 229. tab. 24, is of the 
genus of Melaleuca. Mr. White ſuppoſes it to be the ſame with 
the Camunium of Rumpb. Ambon. v. p. 29. tab. 18, which grows 

in China and Amboina. 
Tux Sweet Tea is another mrub; both make a tea not un- 
pleaſant, and this is ſaid to be a good antiſcorbutic. 

THE Red Gum Tree, or Eucaliptus Reſinifera, White, p. 231. 
tab. 25; grows to the ſize of our large ſtoaks; the wood is brittle, 


and good for nothing but fuel; it contains a vaſt quantity of red 
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PepprRMINT 


TREE. 


TEA TREE. 


SwEET TEIA 


SHRUB, 


Rep Gum TREE. 


gum, like the gum Kino. Some of our voyagers compare it to 


gum dragon. A ſingle tree, on inciſion, will yield ſixty gallons. 


It diſſolves almoſt entirely in ſpirits of wine, and gives them a 
red color. In dyſenteries (which our convicts were much af- 
flicted with) it was found full as efficacious as the gum Kino. 
MR. Hawk/worth, iii. p. 569, has favored us with the ſecret, 
that the Hibiſcus Biliaceus grows here. It is the Moboe, or bark 
tree of the Wet Indies; Sloane, Jam. i. p. 215. tab, 134. fig. 4; 


* White, P. 206, tab, * 
and 


Hisrscus 
BILIACEUS, 
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to look like an elegant lace. It is found in Jamaica, or other 


is one reſembling a cherry, but of a very diſagreeable taſte; it 
is of the kind called by the Dutch in the Eaft Indies, Pyn Appel 


fruit of the Anacardium Orientale, Rumpb. Amboin. i. 177. tab. 69, 
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and the Novella and Daun Baru of Amboina; ſee Rumph, ii. 
P. 218. tab. 73. This might be a tree of vaſt ſervice to this 
country, were its uſes known to the poor natives. Thoſe of the 
South Sea iſlands make all their cordage, excellent fiſhing nets, 
and packthread, of the bark. It is alſo of great uſe in cloathing, 
and may be divided into pieces of any thickneſs. Specimens, 
brought over as curioſities, ſhew the fibrous texture ſo fine, as 


hot parts of America, in moſt of the South Sea a lands, in Sy- 
mAatra, Celebes, and Amboina. 
MR. Hawk/worth allo tells us, that the only ſort of fruit here 


Boomen. A wild plantane, very ſmall, full of ſtones, and well 
taſted, perhaps the Mu/a troglodytuarum and Piſangbaiu of Rumph, 
Amboin. v. p. 132, and the Mu/a Cos of G. Forfler, Pl. Eſc. 
P. 37, may be added. 

MR. Hawkfworth beſides informs us, that there was a Fruit 
they called, from the color, a plum, ſmall, and ſhaped like a 
flatted cheeſe; and a third like a purple apple. Let me add the 


the tree of which, ſay the voyagers, was never ſeen by the 
European botaniſt. And this is the ſum of the knowledge of 
botany imparted to us. 

THE Arum Colocaſia, or Cocco Root of the Weſt Indies, 1s 
found here; (ſee Hawi/wworth, iii. 564. 590.) Rumpbius has en- 
graven it in vol. v. p. 313. tab. 109. It is an eatable root in the 
Antilles, but does not appear in uſe in this country. It is alſo 
found in Egypt and the Moluccas. | 

| SOME 


FLORULA or NEW HOLLAND. 
Son ſorts of Palm Trees grow here; the Cabbage, Areca 
Olzracea © perhaps the Areca Sapida, and the Umbrella Palm, 
or Corypha Umbraculifera. 

A pooR kind of Fig, probably the Fin Gr anatum of George 
Forfier, Pl. Eſc. 36; and Sydney Parkinſon ſpeaks, (p. 144.) of a 
Cycas Circinalis, or Sago Tree, and a Glycine Roſea. 

Tax Cabbage Tree, or Areca Sapida, juſt mentioned (which 
may be cut through with a ſingle ſtroke of the axe) is the only 
tree of any uſe in building. Miſerable conſideration ! The very 
largeſt trees, lofty and ſpacious as they appear, are, when ſawed, 
ſo brittle that they fall to pieces. There are, ſays Mr. Wh:te, 


(p. 179.) only three kinds of timber trees, none of which will 


float on water. In a word, there ſeems to be none that can be 
applied to any purpoſe but for fuel. 

THE attention that Dampier ſhewed to almoſt every thing 
which came in his way, is evident. by his bringing home from 


New Holland ſeveral ſpecimens of plants. He communicated 


thoſe to ſome friend who certainly had much botanical know- 
ledge, and who deſcribed and drew, or cauſed them to be 
drawn for him. The deſcriptions and figures are in the third 
volume of his voyage, p. og, &c. I give the liſt of them 
in his own words, as I cannot, with certainty, refer them to 
any modern writer on botany. 
Tas. 2. fig. 1. Rapuntium Noviæ Hollandiæ, fore MAZNO coc- 
Cineo. | 
fig. 2. Fucus foliis capillaceis brevifſ mis, veſt culis mi- 
nimis donatis. 

fig. 3. Ricinoides Nove Hollaudiæ, anguloſo craſſo folio. 

Vol. IV. T TAB. 
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Tas. 2. fig. 4. Solanum Shinaſuum Nove e Phylli folits 
ſubrotundis. 

TAB. 3. fig. I. Scabioſa (forte) Noviæ Hollandie, Statices fo= 

[its fubtus argenteis. | 

fig. 2. Alcea Nove Hollandiæ, follis anguſtis utrinque 

c VPilloſis. | 

fig. 3. a plant of uncertain genus, with leaves re- 

Gr ſembling thoſe of Amelanchier Lob. 

| fig. 4. Dammara ex Nova Hollandia, ſanamunda ſe. 
cunda Chyſii foliis. Perhaps a ſpecies of Ca- 

narium, Linn. See Rumpb. Amb. 2. p. 145. 

et ſeq. 

TAB. 4. fig. I. Equiſetum Nove Hollandia, n 11 Ion 

£1 MIS. 

Ng. 2. Colutea Nove Hollandie, floribus amplis cocci- 

neis, umbellatim Ae ts macula purpurea 

notatis. 

fig. 3. Conyza Novæ aun * Rofe Marin 

follls. | 

fig. 4. Mohoh inſule Timor. 

Tax figures in tab. 5. are certainly the Fucus natans, Lin. 
NV. Pl. iv. P. 564. | 
Txezs InTRo- NATURE, it is true, denies this fine climate the fruits of the 
oy tropics, or even of the warmer parts of the temperate zone; yet 
Governor Phillip gives us the comfortable aſſurance, that all the 
fruit trees and plants that were brought undamaged from the 
Brazils and the Cape, proſper here greatly. Oranges flouriſh, 

and figs and vines 008 better. European eſculents ſucceed admi- 
rably. 
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rably. The cauliflowers and the melons of his Excellency's 
garden are admirable in their kind. 

CLAY is diſcovered, which makes good bricks; but no lime- 
ſtone has as yet been found. As to ſhell lime, the quantity 
is ſo ſmall, that it is impoſſible to collect ſufficient for uſe. 
How fatal are theſe defects to the progreſs of architecture in Hol- 
landia Nova. Neither are there any hopes of its becoming a ma- 
rine power, as it wants timber fit even to build a boat. Norfolk 
Jand, 1 fear, muſt not only be its nurſing mother, but the re- 
ſource for the ſupport of its marine. 

MULTITUDES of nuts and fruits of diſtant regions are fre- 
quently flung in great abundance on this coaſt, brought thither 
by the wind and waves, as thoſe of the Antilles are to the ſhores 
of Norway, or the Scottiſb Hebrides. Among them are cocoa- 
nuts in abundance; but all are covered with Ba/anz, or other 
marine productions, a ſure ſign of the length of the voyage. 
They are ſuppoſed to have been brought by the trade winds, 
which blow full on this ſhore, and to have come from T: erra del 
Eſpirito Santo, or the New Hebrides Hands, viſited * Captain 
Cook in 1774. 

LET me now reſume the coaſt. At the ſmall diſtance of eight 
miles to the north of Port Jack/on is Broken Bay, a name given 
by Captain Cook, when he paſſed it by on his departure north- 
wards. It was examined by Mr. Phillip in March 1788 * found 
to be extenſive, and to have two mouths; one impeded by a bar, 
ſo that the entrance is impervious except by ſmall veſſels ; the 
other capable of admitting ſhips of the greateſt burden. The 
land here was n than that about Port . more rocky, 


8 8 p. 76. | 
T 3 „ but; 
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the tops of the moſt inacceſſible mountains. The country 


but equally covered with timber. Trees of great ſize grow on 


Was 


populous; and it was obſerved that moſt of the women had the 
two joints of the little finger cut off: moſt of the men wanted 


the right front tooth; their /ep/u7m narium was perforated, 


and 


had a bone or ſtick thruſt through it. The want of language 


kept our voyagers ignorant of the cauſe of theſe ſtrange 


cuſ- 


toms. Their ſkins were ſingularly ſcarred from the crown of 


the head to their feet; the ſcars prominent, and ſeemed 
filled with wind. 


HAWKESBURY 


Rive, vered a very conſiderable river, which he named the Ha 


bury; it was from three hundred to eight hundred feet 
and navigable for the largeſt merchant ſhips as far as a hill n 


as if 


IN another excurſion Mr. Phillip made to this bay, he diſco- 


Ne 
wide, 
amed 


Richmond Hill, about forty-five miles from its diſcharge into 
the bay ; but it 1s not ſafe for ſhips to go ſo high up, becauſe of 
the heavy rains; the water riſes thirty feet above its uſual level; 
the veſſels therefore ought not to approach nearer than fifteen or 


twenty miles from the foot of the hill, where they may lie ſecure 


in freſh water. Richmond Hill is called the head of the river; 
for there it divides into two branches, grows ſhallow, and was 
ſeen for ſome way, till loſt in the wooded rocks of the 


country. 


ANOTHER river was diſcovered, which Mr. Phillip nam 


NErrad RIVER, 


ed the 


Nepean, from three to four hundred feet broad, which alſo over- 
flows its banks in hard rains, to the ſame height as the former, 
into which it is ſuppoſed to fall. The ſoil on both theſe rivers 


is excellent; the banks well waoded. Wild ducks inhabi 


t theſe 
waters: 
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ſaters in great numbers; and here were firſt ſeen the black 
ſwans. A cataract at the foot of Richmond hill prevented the 
party from proceeding any further in boats. That hill is the 
termination of a chain of mountains, which runs northward, and 
probably joins thoſe that range nearly parallel to the coaſt from 
fifty to ſixty miles inland. The difficulty of reaching theſe hills 
is very great; for after the firſt day's journey, is ſuch a ſucceſ- 
fion of ravines, many with fides inacceflible, that our people 
could not proceed above fifteen miles in five days. They 
therefore returned to await the arrival of the floods, to ſwell the 
Nepean, when they hoped they could reach theſe mountains 
by water. 3 | | 

FROM the entrance into Port Fack/on, as far as Lat. 25* 37, 
the coaſt keeps due north; from a point called Indian Head it 
begins to incline to the weſt. _ 

A LITTLE farther is Byffard Bay, in Lat. 24* 4, which takes 
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BvsTARD Bar, 


its name from a new ſpecies of buſtard ſhot there, with a black 


band acroſs its breaſt. Its weight was ſeventeen pounds, It 
proved excellent eating. Mr. Latham mentions it in vol. vii. 
p27 ge | 

Ar Keppel's Bay, in Lat. 22* 50, the coaſt begins to be filled 
more or leſs with iſlands. In about Lat. 21* 27 is the bay of 


Inlets, from the various ſounds that ſeem to penetrate deeply into 


Keeper's Bar. 


the land, between the iflands. After a long range of coaſt, 


partly impeded with iſles, and partly free, in Lat. 16. 6, is cape 
Tribulation. Off this cape the Endeavour, on Sunday Fine roth 
1770, ſtruck on a coral rock, and remained immoveable, except 
by that ſpecies of motion which ground. away the ſheathings, 


PROVIDENTIAI. 
EsCAPE, 


and. 
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and by admitting a torrent of water, threatened ſpeedy deſtruce- 
tion to the whole crew. The riſing tide, which might remoye 
her out of the preſent ſituation, redoubled the anxiety, for pro- 


bably ſhe would then inſtantly ſink into the depth of ten or 


twelve fathoms. A thought ſuggeſted by Mr. Monkhouſe, 1 
young midſhipman, ſaved them from deſtruction ; he adviſed the 
dropping a ſail, covered with oakum and wool, over the outſide, 
and hauled under the ſhip's bottom with ropes till it reached 
the leak; they executed his plan, and from the ſuction 
of the ſail by the water, into the moſt dangerous of the 
leaks, the ſhip was enabled to keep afloat, when it was re- 
leaſed from the rock by the tide, and the redeemed, to get into 
a ſecure place to repair the damage. On this critical occa- 
fion, not an oath was heard among our ſailors; the habit of 


_ profaneneſs, however ſtrong, being inſtantly ſubdued, by the 


dread of incurring guilt when death ſeemed to be ſo near. A 
gentleman then aboard mentioned to me one effect of fear, 
that of being ſeized with a moſt intolerable thirſt ; but as ſoon 
as their ſafety was enſured, their minds and their bodies returned 
to their wonted tones. No cape or river was diſtinguiſhed by 


the title of Providence, or any grateful memorial. Mr. Haws/- 


Worth, in his own mind, ſeems to have been conſcious that ſome- 
thing ought to have been ſaid; his wondrous apology in his 
wondrous preface, is certainly the greateſt wonder that the world 
ever wondered at. In the preface, in the Pages XIX. xx. XXl, 
may be ſeen the ſtrange embarraſſments that a good man 
labors under, when he compliments his patrons with his con- 


ſcience, and ſervilely gives up the cauſe of truth. ; 
A NEIGH- 
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A NEIGHBORING river, in Lat. 16* 20', with a fine beach fit Expravous 


for heaving down, and completing the repairs of the battered 
ſhip for the purſuit of the voyage, might have received an 
epithet ſuitable to the occaſion : inſtead of that we find it only 
under the cool title of the Endeaubur river. 

THE natives appeared in this place; their canoes were made of 
a tree hollowed, like thoſe of Guinea, and other artleſs parts of the 
world. Theſe were capable of holding four people. 

THE Kangaroo is found here, poſlibly it extends over every 


RivER, 


part. The 2y0//a, Hit. 2yad. ii. N' 270, was ſeen here. The com- 


mon En gliſb crow was obſerved near this river, and a great variety 
of other birds. On the ſhores were numbers of the fine green 


turtles, of vaſt ſizes : - and the Gigantic Chama, which I have 


before mentioned. Our Engli/h Mullet, Br. Zool. iii. Ne 158, is 
met with here. In the rivers and falt creeks were alligators Or 
crocodiles. | 
TE Termes deſtructor makes its curious neſt in the trees of 
this country. A black ſpecies, which art fully works out the 
pith of the branches of a tree, and finds ſecure ſhelter in the 
hollow, were common. Rumpbius, ii. 257, found the ſame ſpecies 
in the branches of the Arbor regis in Amboina. | 
ANOTHER kind is like the white ant of the Ea/ Indies 7. it 
forms two ſorts of retreats; one of the. ſize of a man's head, 
ſuſpended in cluſters from the boughs of a tree, made of agglu- 


tinated fragments of vegetables, containing innumerable cells. 


Theſe are moſt fully inhabited, and have communications with 
each other, and the neſts themſelves with all the reſt which 
are ſuſpended on the ſame tree. Theſe again have another 
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under ſuch circumſtances did our navigator eſcape. It was na- 


Endeavour river, by aſcending a lofty iſle, he ſaw the opening 


with a hundred and fifty fathoms of line; a certainty he had 


NEW HOLLAND. 
avenue along the ſtem, leading to a retreat formed at the root 
of ſome tree, but not the ſame with that which holds their 
pendulous neſts. This is made of earth, and is about ſix feet 
high. 

A LITTLE to the north of Endeavour river are cape Beqpord 
and cape Flattery; off them is a cluſter of ſmall iſles, and moſt 
numerous reefs. Let me here acquaint the reader of the very 
perilous ſituation of our illuſtrious ſeaman, during his three 
months navigation. He failed all that time in a channel bounded 
by the land on one ſide, and to the ſeaward by a reef of rocks, 
or coral banks, not leſs tremendous, extending the length of 
three hundred and fixty leagues. Within this reef he was 
obliged to anchor at night, with the thunder of the ſurge foam- 
ing over it; expecting inevitable deſtruction from the breaking 
of the cables, or from the driving of the ſhip, which ſhe often 
did to a certain degree. The man at the chains was perpetu- 
ally heaving out the lead, without omitting it a moment ; and 


tural for him to wiſh to enjoy the open ſea; ſoon after he left 


in the reef in Lat. 14* 8, which with conſummate abilities and 
courage he attempted, and with ſucceſs. The inſtant he got 
beyond the breakers, he met with a rolling fea, and no ground 


obtained his wiſh. The ifland from which he had made his 
obſervation, was one of the three called the iſlands of Dixeclion, 
that ſtrangers in future might find the paſſage. 

EE I: Nxw 


NEW HOLLAND. 1 
New dangers now awaited him; a vaſt ſea came rolling from 
the eaſt, and brought him nearer and nearer the perils he ſought 
to ſhun. The ſame billow which had waſhed the ſide of the 
ſhip, broke to a tremendous height upon the adjacent rocks, 
leaving beneath an unfathomable watery valley, no broader 
than the baſe of that ſingle wave. Two light breezes ſaved. 
them from the jaws of death. After the moſt arduous ef- 
forts, they got through another favorable opening in the reef, 
through which the ſhip was carried by a current of amazing 
rapidity. They now exulted in recovering that very ſituation 
they had ſo long labored to extricate themſelves from. The 
opening was not more than a quarter of a mile wide ; yet the 
force of the torrent carried the ſhip exactly in the mid-way. 
Here it was impoſhble not to be grateful to Heaven. Captain 
Cook called this ſalutary gap Providential Inlet, and this proof of PROVIDENTIAL 
piety remains both in the book, and in the chart. The impiety 858 
of expunging it would have been too glaring. 


THESE coral reefs are moſt ſurpriſing operations of nature ; CoRAL RRV. 
they riſe like a wall almoſt perpendicularly out of the unfathom- 
able deep, and at low water are dry in many places; here the 
enormous waves of the vaſt ſouthern ocean, meeting with ſo 
abrupt a reſiſtance, break with inconceivable violence, in a ſurf 
which no rocks or ſtorms in the northern hemiſphere can pro- 
duce. 


To form theſe ſtupendous works, nature makes uſe of no 
other inſtruments than a little worm, contemptible to vulgar 
eyes. Well may we join in the fine apoſtrophe of Pliny, in his 
VoL. IV. _— 0 
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tam parvis atque tam nullis, gu ratio, e vis, quam inextri- 
cabilis per fectio ! 

THESE reefs are compoſed of various kinds of coral. The 
Tubipora muſica is mentioned among them, and they give ſhelter 
to numbers of beautiful ſhells, and Molluſca; amon g the former 
are the Cam, ſome ſo large that two men can ſcarcely move 
them. | 

WITHIN the reef, from the inlet to York Cate, the whole 


channel is filled with ſmall iſles, rocks, or coral rocks. 


York Cape is in Lat. 10* 37 ſouth, the land trends from it faſt t to 
the weſt; the'ſea to thenorth-eaſt is full of iſlands, one beyond the 
other. Theſe captain Cook called Prince of Waless Ilands, and 
ſuppoſes they reach quite to New Guinea. The paſſage between 
New Holland he called Endeavour Streights ; exulting in having 
been the firſt who proved the entire inſulation of this vaſt land, 
The length of the ſtreights was ten leagues, the breadth about 


_ five, except at the north-eaſt end, where they were contracted 


by the iſles to two leagues ; the depth from four to nine fathoms, 
and the tide roſe twelve feet. He now hoiſted Britiſb colours, 
took poſſeſſion of the country in the name of his Majeſty, 
and called the iſle on which the ceremony was performed, 


Paſſeſſion and; moſt of the iſlands were well clothed with 


herbage and wood, apparently well inhabited ; and the natives 
of both ſexes quite naked. 
CAPTAIN Cook now purſued his voyage to New Guinea. 
The diſtance between the oppoſite point of New Guinea, and 
the moſt northern of New Holland is only two hundred and 
* ten 


NEW HOLLAND. 147 
ten miles. We here nearly rejoin the place we left to perform 
our circuit of the country. The land on the weſtern extremity 
of Endeavour ſtreight, and the eaſtern point of Arnbeim Land, 
forms the entrance into the great gulph of Carpentaria, which CaxrENTARII. 
runs due ſouth far into the land. It received its name from 


the Dutch general Carpenter, the zealous promoter of diſcoveries 
in theſe parts about the beginning of the laſt century. 
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ARROVU ISLES. W. now proceed to the Molucca iſlands, and taking a courſe 


due north, paſs between thoſe of Timor-laut and Arroy. 
The laſt is the moſt eaſtern of the Timorian chain, and forms a 
group conſiſting of three or four larger iſles, and a multitude of 
little rocks and reefs cloſely cluſtered, adjoining the eaſt end of 
Arrou proper. We are now arrived within reach of the 
perfumed air of the Molucca, or famous ſpicy iſlands, a land 
of romance, where nature aſſumes a new ſhape in pictureſque 
ſcenery, and in the beautiful and ſingular form of numbers of 
the animal and vegetable creation, whether inhabitants of land 
or water. = 
THE long celebrated Manucodiate, or birds of paradiſe, firſt 
begin to appear in theſe iſlands. Theſe birds, ſo ſingular in the 
ſtructure and diſpoſition of their feathers, ſo elegant in their form, 
and ſo romantic in their hiſtory, gave occaſion, ſoon after their 
diſcovery, to the ſuppoſition of their having been the celebrated 
Phoenix of the antients. The learned Forſter, with his uſual depth 
of judgment, hath collected every thing relating to that ideal bird, 


in 
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in his Latin and German tranſlation of the Indian Zoology, and 
effectually diſproved that the invention originated from any one 
of this genus. I refer the reader to his diſſertation, and barely 
mention, that the antient deſcribers of the Phenix, give it the 
form and fize of an eagle, with an exquiſite richneſs of coloring ; 
they ſay that it lived pclx years, and at the completion of that 
period, formed its neſt with the twigs of the moſt odoriferous 
trees, and died upon them. A young one ſprung from its re- 


mains, and conveyed them to Pancbaia, the city of the ſun, per- 


formed the funeral rites, and placed them on the altar. Pliny, 
from whom this relation was taken, adds, that it was reported 
one had been brought to Rome, but, with his uſual good ſenſe, 
ſtamps on it the charge of fiction. 

NoTWITHSTANDING the remoteneſs of the native country 
of this whole genus, I cannot abfolntely affirm the impoſſibility 
of the antients being acquainted with ſome of the ſpecies. 
They had from diſtant times a regular trade with India. Before 
the days of Ptolemy, they puſhed their navigation beyond the 
peninſula of Malacca to Cattigara, the modern Ponteamas, and 
the Metropolis Sina, the preſent Cambodia. Notwithſtanding the 
antients might have penetrated no farther, yet, as the Indians 
were extremely commercial, the Romans might receive from 


them accounts of the moſt diſtant iſles, their commodities, and 


even their curioſities. The birds of India were known to the 
Romans; it is poſſible that they might have ſeen, or at leaſt heard 
of thoſe of Paradiſe : no words could better ſuit theſe moſt ſin- 


gular ſpecies, than diſcolores maxime et inenarrabiles *, birds of 


* Plin. Lib. 10, cap. 11. 
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Arabian, had extricated the fleſh; which agrees with the uſual 


SPICY ISLANDS. 


different colors, and not to be deſcribed ; and few are more dif- 
ficult to be repreſented in words, than thoſe of this genus. 

THE time in which they were brought to Europe was very 
early, and I ſuſpect long before they were obſerved by any na- 
turaliſts. There is reaſon to believe that the Turks received them 
by means of the Arabians, who procured them from India by 
their commerce on the Red /ea or Perfian gulph, and ſold them 
for ornaments to the turbans of the great officers of the Jani. 
ſaries. Belon firſt took notice of them, and credulouſly believed 
them to have been the Ph#7n:x ; in one place he ſuppoſes them to 
have been the Rhynzaces ; he juſtly deſcribes them as forming a 
vaſt maſs of feathers iſſuing from a ſmall body, out of which the 


method of preparation. Nicholas de Nicholat actually gives the 
figure of a captain of Janiſſaries ornamented with its plumes : 
Ge/ner is the firſt who cauſed this bird to be engraven, and his 
figure and that of Cluſius was long copied by ſucceeding natu- 
raliſts. 

Few birds are more circumſcribed in their limits than the 
Birds of Paradiſe, They are confined within the Papua iſlands, 
and that of New Guinea, and are found only from Latitude 8 
ſouth, to Lat. 3 north of the equator, and between Longitude 
127 and 140. 
Svc is the general view of theſe wonderful birds. The 
Paradiſea Apoda *, of which there are two varieties called 
the greater and leſſer birds of Paradiſe, chiefly inhabit 
the Arrou iſles +. They are natives of both New Guinea as 
well as of theſe iſlands, are ſuppoſed to breed in the firſt, 


* Lin. Syſt, 166. Pl. Enl, 254. + Edw. 110, Latham, ii. 471. 


and 


BIRDS or PARADISE. 


and to reſide there during the wet monſoon, but retire to 


the Arrou iſles, about a hundred and forty miles to the eaſt, 
during the dry or weſtern monſoons. In the eaſt monſoon they 
moult their long feathers, but recover them in the weſt. They 
always migrate in flocks of thirty or forty, and have a leader, 


which the inhabitanss of Arrou call the King: he is ſaid to be 
black, to have red ſpots, and to fly far above the flock, which 


never deſert him, but ſettle where he ſettles. They conſtantly 
avoid flying with the wind, which ruffles and blows their looſe 


plumage over their heads, and often forces them down to the 


ground, from which they are unable to riſe without ſome- ad- 


vantage ; hard ſhowers of rain are equally deſtructive to them. 


When they are ſurpriſed with a {ſtrong gale, they inſtantly ſoar 
to a higher region, beyond the reach of the tempeſt ; there they 
float at eaſe in the ſerene ſky, on their light flowing feathers, or 
purſue their journey in {ſecurity ; during their flight they cry 
like ſtarlings, but in the diſtreſs of a ſtorm blowing in their 
rear, they expreſs it by a note reſembling the croaking of 
ravens. . 

WHEN they alight, it is on the higheſt trees, the ling taking 
the lead; they prefer the varinga parvifolia *, on the berries of 
which theſe birds and various ſorts of parrots feed; ſome ſay 
that they feed on nutmegs, on butterflies, and even ſmall birds; 


the ſtrength of their claws favors that opinion; yet that circum- 


ſtance may alſo be requiſite to birds, which are always to live 
perched. The natives of Arrou watch their arrival, and either 
ſhoot them with blunt arrows, or catch them with bird- lime or 


* Rumph, iii. tab. go, 
nooſes ; 
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nooſes ; when taken, they will make a vigorous reſiſtance, and 
defend themſelves ſtoutly with their bills; they are inſtantly 
killed, exenterated, and the breaſt bone taken out, then drieq 
with ſmoke and ſulphur, and exported to Banda, where they are 
ſold for half a rix-dollar, but on the ſpot for a ſpike nail, or a bit 


of old iron. They are exported to all parts of India and to Perſia, 


to adorn the turbans of people of rank, and even the trappings 
of the horſes, as I have before mentioned; they even reach 
Turkey *. 

No birds have ever had ſo much fable mixed with their 
hiſtory; it was believed, that they remained always floating on the 
ſpicy Indian air, and of courſe not to be in want of legs or feet, of 
which they were ſuppoſed to be deſtitute; that when they wanted 
to {leep, they hung themſelves by their two long feathers to the 
boughs of a tree; that they performed the act of love during 
their flight, and that even ovation, and excluſion of the young 
was diſcharged in that element, the male receiving the egg in an 
orifice nature had given it for that purpoſe ; that they lived on 
the dew of Heaven, and had no evacuation like other mortal 
birds, From their being ſo much converſant in the higher 
regions, the Portugueſe {tyled them Paſſaros da /ol, or Sparrows 
of the Sun; the iſlanders Manu-co-dewata, or the birds of God, 
and "moſt of the Europeans name them the birds of Paradiſe, 
So happily did the opinion work on the little kings of the iſles, 


that ſeeing them deſcend (as it often happened) dead from the 


heavenly regions, they became converts to the truth of the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, 


® In the ſpring of 1799 they formed an additional ornament to the elegant head dreſs of the 
Britiſh fair. E. a 5 


THE 
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Tux next that may be ſuppoſed to belong to this genus, is Kw. 


chiefly brought from Arrou and Sopelo-o. It is called the King of 
the Birds of Paradiſe, and by the people of Arrou, Wowi Wor. 
Our claſſical ornithologiſts ſtyle it, after Linnaeus, Paradiſea 

regia, Le roi des oiſeauæ de paradis u. I do not know what title it 
has to King, for it never aſſociates with any other ſpecies, never 
aſpires to lofty trees, but flits ſolitary from buſh to buſh to feed 


on berries. It 1s ſuppoſed to migrate to Arro# in the dry 
monſoon, and to make its neſt in New Guinea. It is taken in 


ſnares of Gumatty, or with bird-lime prepared from the juice of 


Sukkom, bread fruit, or artocarpus communis, 

NoTWITHSTANDING VOyagers give an exact locality to the 
different ſpecies of theſe birds, I cannot readily aſſent to the opi- 
nion, as the whole extent of the reſidence of the genus is ſo 
ſmall, that it is improbable but that each of them muſt at times 
treſpaſs beyond their pretended bounds. 


THE Arrou iſlands have been under the juriſdiction of Banda 


ſince the year 1623; they are low, flat, and well peopled with 
blacks. It was reckoned that in 1703, there were about two 
hundred and forty chriſtians. Off one of the iſlands is a 
fiſhery of ſmall pearl, but the chief trade is Sago; and ſlaves, 
which they Kidnap in New Guinea, and fell to the Dutch at 
Banda. 

I am ſo deficient in materials, that I muſt haſten to the next 
iſles, or thoſe of Banda; let me premiſe, that the intervening 
expanſe of water, has ſparingly ſcattered over it ſeveral ſmall 
iſlands, diſtant from each other, one of them called by Dam- 


* Sonnerat, 1 86. tab. 95. pl. Enl. 49. Edw. tab, iii, 


„ 3 Hier, 
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pier, the Burning Ve, and was, when he paſſed by it in 
1699 *, a moſt fierce volcano. 
BANDA THE Banda iſlands he in about Lat. 4 30“, fouth, and are in. 
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chaded under the general name of the Sp/cy Hands. Their 
names are Gonnipo, Banda (which gives name to the whole 
group) Lontare, Poolaway, and Pooloroon. Theſe, and the 
neighboring Mo/uccas, were diſcovered at the ſame time, in 1511, 
by Francis Serrano, and Antonio D'Abreau, who were ſent on 
that ſervice by the great Albuquerque; they ſpent ſome years 
| in the diſcovery. The Portugueſe, to deter other nations from 
Paying attention to theſe ſources of wealth and luxury, gave 
out that they were ſcarcely approachable by reaſon of the ſhal- 
lowneſs of the ſeas; Pigafetta diſproved the report, by ſounding 
the coaſts, and finding a depth of a hundred and two hundred 


fathoms. | 
Cumzszs. THE Chineſe were the firſt who had made themſelves maſters 
of theſe iſlands. The Javans and the Malayan Moors next ſuc- 
ceeded, and with them were introduced the religion and language 
of Mahomet, which in theſe and the Moluccas found their moſt 
remote but wonderful extent. The Portugueſe arrived after 
them at the period juſt mentioned. Argenſola repreſents ſome 
of the kings of theſe little iflands as incredibly powerful, and 
aſſerts, that they could collectively raiſe above a hundred and 
twenty thouſand fighting men. The prince of Ternate was 
the moſt potent; he was lord of ſeventy-two iſles. 
THE Portugueſe, by violence or treachery, eſtabliſhed them- 
ſelves in theſe valuable poſſeſſions. The Spaniards indeed laid 
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* Voyages, iii. p. 180, 
clame 
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clame to them under the falſe pretence that they were firſt difſ- 


covered by Magellan; the Spaniſb fleet, in the reign of Charles 


v. failed to the Moluccas: the Portugueſe were engaged in war 


with the king of Ternate, and the monarchs of Tidor and Gilolo, 
who fided with the Spaniards; but about that time John III. 
thought proper to make his brother-in-law Charles a preſent of 
three hundred and fifty thouſand ducats, on condition the Por- 
:uoue/e ſhould remain in quiet poſſeſſion till the ſum was repaid. 
Notwithſtanding this, Char/es offered them to pe to Henry VII. 
but the bargain never took place. 

IT is ridiculous to conſider that Charles V. clamed theſe iſlands 
by virtue of the famous line of demarcation, by which Pope 


Alexander VI. in 1493, divided, by his infallible power, between 


the Spaniards and Portugueſe, all countries which ſhould be diſ- 
covered on the ſide of a certain meridian drawn by his holineſs 
from pole to pole, a:lotting one part to Ferdinand and Jabel of 
| Spain, the other to John II. of Portugal, and their ſucceſſors *. 
This A/exander did in hopes of preſerving peace in the world, 
but the effect proved the reverſe. I muſt refer to O/orio, and 
others who have treated on the ſubject. | 

THE Dutch, after ſome unſucceſsful attempts for the diſcovery 


_ of a north-eaſt paſſage to the Eaſt Indies, determined to follow 


the courſe of the enterprizing Po7/ugue/e. In 1595 they reſolved 


DvuTcua, 


to ſhare in the rich adventure; four ſhips, with no more than 


two hundred and forty-nine men, failed from the Texe on Apri/ 
24; they ſaw the Cape of Good Hope on Auguſt 4th ; touched 
at Madagaſcar, and on Taue Iſt, 1546, reached the ſtreights 


* Oforio, i ii. 268. ET 
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of Sunda, Near Bantam they met with their antient enemies 
the Portugueſe, who had long been maſter of theſe ſeas; they 
inſtantly attacked ſome of their merchant ſhips, one' of which, 
burnt by the Portugueſe themſelves, had fifty tons of cloves on 
board; another, which they took, had twenty; this foretaſte of 
the riches of the iſlands, whetted their reſolution of purſuing 
their plan, and of ſupplanting the tyrants in this invaluable 
branch of commerce. The ſecond voyage was performed under 
the conduct of the great Heemfkirk in 1598. From Bantam, he 
ſailed with four ſhips to the very Mo/uccas, found the moſt cor- 
dial reception from the monarchs of Amboina and Ternate, and 
returned laden with cloves, nutmegs, mace, pepper, and cinna- 
mon: fleet followed fleet: the Dutch attacked the Portugueſe in 
all parts of the iſlands, and never deſiſted till they had, in 1603, 
completed the conqueſts of both the Banda and Molucca iſlands, 
At this period Portugal was ſubject to the crown of Spain. In 
1605, Philip III. determined to recover theſe diſtant territories : 
he ſent his orders to Don Pedro D'Acunha, a gallant officer, go- 
vernor of the Philippines, to take the command of the expedition. 
He failed with a numerous fleet, attacked 7ernate, took that 
iſland, and in a ſhort ſpace reduced the whole to his maſter, 
This conqueſt was but ſhort lived; the Dutch returned in great 
force, and favoured by the reguli of the iſlands, repoſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the whole, and to this day remain entire maſters of 
what is juſtly ſtyled the gold mines of Holland; they immediately 
deſtroyed every nutmeg-tree they could find on the adjacent 
iſlands, built ſmall forts on every one that lay to the ſouth and to 
the weſt, as out * to prevent the acceſs of other European na- 
tions, 


SPICY ISLANDS. 


tions, executed with the moſt cruel rigour all ſmugglers; and to 
this day became ſole maſters of the trade in nutmegs, mace, 
cloves, and cinnamon. | 


Tk Engli/h viſited the Spice lands in the year 1602, in their 


ENGLISH» 


firſt voyage to the Eaft Indies, Sir James Lancafter, during his 


ſtay at Bantam, fitted out a ſmall pinnace, and furniſhing it 
with ſuch articles as he thought would be acceptable to the 
natives, diſpatched it to the Moluccas under the command of 


Mr. William Starky. The pinnace returned after the departure 
of Lancaſter, and forwarded to England the firſt cargo of nut- 


megs and cloves it ever received in a bottom of its own. 

IN our ſecond voyage the fleet was commanded by Sir Henry 
Middleton, knight, who, in 1604, after a month's ſtay at Bantam, 
failed directly for Amboina, leaving two ſhips to take in a cargo 
of pepper. From Amboina the admiral went to the Moluccas, 
and diſpatched the other ſhip, commanded by Mr. Colthurſt, to 
Banda; we are not told the circumſtance of this voyage, any 


more than that Sir Henry returned to England, and that the 
Dragon, his principal ſhip, loſt by ſickneſs forty-three out of 


fifty- three men, between Bantam and the Cape. 


William Keeling, commander of the expedition which was 


made in 1667, was the firſt who began a regular commerce with 
the Spicy lands. He reached Banda on February 8th, 1608; de- 


livered his monarch's, James the Firſt's, letter and preſents at 


Nera, the capital town, and obtained leave to eſtabliſh a ſactory 
at Puloway ; he actually built a houſe, but the jealous Ho/landers 


pulled it down, when Keeling returned to England with a rich 
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of Sunda. Near Bantam they met with their antient enemies 


inſtantly attacked ſome of their merchant ſhips, one' of which, 
burnt by the Portugueſe themſelves, had fifty tons of cloves on 


board; another, which they took, had twenty; this foretaſte of 


the riches of the iſlands, whetted their reſolution of purſuing 
their plan, and of ſupplanting the tyrants in this invaluable 


branch of commerce. The ſecond voyage was performed under 


the conduct of the great Heemſkirk in 1598. From Bantam, he 
failed with four ſhips to the very Moluccas, found the moſt cor- 
dial reception from the monarchs of Amboina and Ternate, and 
returned laden with cloves, nutmegs, mace, pepper, and cinna- 
mon: fleet followed fleet: the Dutch attacked the Portugueſe in 
all parts of the iſlands, and never deſiſted till they had, in 1603, 
completed the conqueſts of both the Banda and Molucca iſlands, 
At this period Portugal was ſubject to the crown of Spain. In 
1605, Philip III. determined to recover theſe diſtant territories : 
he ſent his orders to Don Pedro D'Acunha, a gallant officer, go- 
vernor of the Philippines, to take the command of the expedition. 
He ſailed with a numerous fleet, attacked Ternate, took that 
iſland, and in a ſhort ſpace reduced the whole to his maſter, 
This conqueſt was but ſhort lived; the Dutch returned in great 
force, and favoured by the reguli of the iſlands, repoſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the whole, and to this day remain entire maſters of 
what is juſtly ſtyled the gold mines of Holland; they immediately 
deſtroyed every nutmeg-tree they could find on the adjacent 
iſlands, built ſmall forts on every one that lay to the ſouth and to 
the weſt, as out poſts to prevent the acceſs of other European na- 

tions, 
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tions, executed with the moſt cruel rigour all ſmugglers; and to 
this day became ſole maſters of the trade in ods mace, 
cloves, and cinnamon. 

ThE Engliſb viſited the Spice lands in the year 1602, in their 
firſt voyage to the Eaſt Indies. Sir James Lancaſter, during his 
ſtay at Bantam *, fitted out a ſmall pinnace, and furniſhing it 
with ſuch articles as he thought would be acceptable to the 
natives, diſpatched it to the Moluccas under the command of 
Mr. William Stary. The pinnace returned after the departure 
of Lancaſter, and forwarded to England the firſt cargo of nut- 
megs and cloves it ever received in a bottom of its own. 

IN our ſecond voyage the fleet was commanded by Sir Henry 

Middleton, knight, who, in 1604, after a month's. ſtay at Bantam, 
| failed directly for Amboina, leaving two ſhips to take in a cargo 
of pepper. From Amboina the admiral went to the Moluccas, 
and diſpatched the other ſhip, commanded by Mr. Co/thurft, to 
Banda; we are not told the circumſtance of this voyage, any 
more than that Sir Henry returned to Eng/and, and that the 
Dragon, his principal ſhip, loſt by ſickneſs forty-three out of 
fifty- three men, between Bantam and the Cape. 

William Keeling, commander of the expedition which was 
made in 1667, was the firſt who began a regular commerce with 
the Spicy Nando. He reached Banda on February. 8th, 1608; de- 


livered his monarch's, James the Firſt's, letter and preſents at 


Nera, the capital town, and obtained leave to eſtabliſh a ſactory 
at Pulotvay; he actually built a houſe, but the jealous Ho/landers 
pulled it down, when Kee/ing returned to England with a rich 
* Purchas, vol, i. p. 162. 
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cargo of ſpices. We perſiſted in our lucrative voyages, ang, 
notwithſtanding the numberleſs obſtructions we met with from 
the Dutch, formed a ſettlement in theſe iſlands. The natives of 
Banda, on a quarrel with the Dutch, by a formal inſtrument, 
made a reſignation of their ifland to us; and thoſe of Lantore 
did the ſame. In 1620 Puboroon and Puloway were alſo added to 
the Britiſh dominions, and our peaceful monarch aſſumed the 
title of King of thoſe iſlands : he alſo received the moſt friendly 
epiſtles from his brother kings of Ternate, Tidor, and Bantam. 
The accounts given by old Purcbas, vol. i. from p. 70l to 70s, 
are well worth the reader's peruſal. Theſe ceſſions were con- 
firmed by treaty between James I. and the Duteb in 1619; not- 
withſtanding which, at the very concluſion of a treaty, they de- 


Lantore and Poleroon ; they ravaged the iſlands, ſeized our fac- 
tories and magazines, and after ſtripping the factors naked, firſt 
whipped them, loaded them with irons, and after all maflacred 
them, by flinging them over the walls, and in the moſt ſavage 
manner dragged their remains in chains through the ſtreets, 
The quantity of ſpices ſeized by theſe barbarians will ſerve to 
give an idea of the extent of our commerce ; they found in our 
magazines twenty-three thouſand pounds of mace, and a hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds of nutmegs. The narrative of 
theſe proceedings are preſerved in the eighth volume of Church- 
hilPs Collection, but it is too horrible to be repeated ; and the 
apology of the Dyzch ſo futile and ſo falſe as not to merit the 
recital. Cromwell, in 1654, had the glory of compelling the 
Dutch to reſtore to us the iſland of Poleroon, and to make ample 
3 ſatisfaction | 
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ſatisfaction for their barbarities at 4-mboina. As to Poleroon, it was 
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kept but a very ſhort time; for in 1664, in the inglorious reign 


of his profligate ſucceffor, it was taken from us by a ſingle ſhip. 
Tax Abbe Raynal gives the following deſcription of theſe 
ilands: “ They ſeem,” ſays he*, © to have been thrown up by 


« the ſea, and may with reaſon be ſuppoſed to be the effect of 


« ſome ſubterraneous fire. Lofty mountains, the ſummits. of 
« which are loſt in the clouds, enormous rocks heaped one upon 
« another, horrid and deep caverns, torrents which precipitate 
« themſelves with extreme violence, volcanoes perpetually an- 
« nouncing impending deſtruction ; ſuch are the phenomena 
8 that give riſe to this idea, or affiſt in confirming it.” By the 
ſequel of my account it will appear that the Abbe's deſcription 
and inference ſeem to have been very well founded. 


THis is the general view of them. I collect the following 


particulars of thoſe of Banda (the Moluccas I reſerve till my ar- 

rival on their coaſts) : the firſt called Gonnapo, or Goenong-api, 
in 1621 emitted fire, ſmoke, and cinder ; and had, perhaps, long 
before left neither woods, fruits, or water. The eruptions have 
been at times ſo violent as to carry deſolation to part of the 


GOENONG=-APFT, 


neighboring iſland of Banda, overwhelming the woods and 


greateſt trees, and to fling ſtones of three or four tons weight 


from one ifland to the other. Even in the laſt year (1791) we 


are informed, that it made a very conſiderable eruption. In the 
Phil. Tranſ. Abridg.+ is an account of a moſt horrible eruption 


of this mountain in November 1694, attended with noiſes like 


the diſcharge of artillery. It caſt up ſuch a quantity of ſtones as 
* Vol. i. P · 139. 5 ＋ Vol. li. P · 393 


entirely 
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entirely to fill a noted fiſhing. place in the neighboring ſea of 
the depth of forty fathoms, ſo as to leave it entirely dry. The 
ſame volume fully accounts for the appearance of theſe Hands, 
and the Banda, ſo graphically deſcribed by the French Abbé. 
In the year 1693 and 1694 ſeveral other iſlands, as if by conſent, 
raged with volcanic fury. The mountains of Celebes, Sorea, Ter. 
nate, Banda, and Neyra, at one time, caſt up fire, lava, aſhes, 
cinders, and boiling water. There was no approaching the 
water by reaſon of the exceſſive heat. In Sorea the ground 
ſunk in, and diſcovered a great lake. 


A fiery deluge, fed 
With ever-burning ſulphur, unconſum'd: 


Which ſpreading farther and farther, threatening the whole 
iſland, terrified the inhabitants ſo much that they unanimouſly 
tranſported themſelves to Banda, leaving their moveables behind 
for want of veſſels. All theſe iſlands are ſubject to terrible earth- 
quakes, which affect the ſea ſo greatly as particularly to endanger 
the ſhips lying at anchor in the fine harbor between this iſland 
and Banda. I am not certain that Goenong is 1 ſince the 
dreadful eruption. 

Banda is defended by a ſtrong caſtle, The name of the capital 
is Nera. A powerful garriſon is kept in this iſland, it being the 
ſeat of government, notwithſtanding it is not above twelve 
leagues in circumference. 

Lontoir, the largeſt of all the group, is inacceſſible on moſt 
parts, by reaſon of its lofty nn ſhores; yet the Dutch 
| haye 
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have given it the additional defence of a caſtle. It has not a tree 
on it but Wen bears fruit, and is particularly productive of 
nutmegs. 

Pulo aya, or Puloway, ſays my old informant Humpbrey 
Fitzberbert*, © is the Paradiſe of all the reſt, entermitting 
« pleaſure with profit. There is not a tree on that iſland but 
« the nutmeg and other delicate fruits of ſuperfluitie, and 
« withall full of pleaſant walkes, ſo that the whole countrey 
« ſeemes a contriued orchard with varieties. They haue none 
« but raine water, which the keep in jarres and ciſternes, or 


cc fetch it frome the aboue-named iſlands, which is their only 


ce defect. The ſea ſhore is ſo ſteepe, that it ſeemeth Nature 
« meant to reſerue this iſland particularly to herſelfe. There is 
i but one place about the whole iſland for a ſhip to anchor in, 
« and that ſo dangerous, that he that letteth fall his anchor ſel- 
6 dome ſeeth the weighing of it again; beſides hee incurreth 
E the imminent dangers of his ſhip.“ 

Poloroon, or more properly Poeloron, is the laſt, Theſe 
iſlands are the antient ſeats of the nutmegs, as the Moluccas 
were of the cloves. At firſt they grew ſpontaneouſly on moſt 
of the neighboring iſles, and poſſibly we ſhall have occaſion to 
ſhew, that they ſpread much farther than is generally known. 
Marco Polo ſpeaks of the Noix d'Inde, and the des clous de 
 Girofle, or cloves, as being found on the iſland of Necuram; 
but where that iſland ſtood I am not certain. Originally the 
| Arabs engroſſed this rich trade, and conveyed the ſpices up the 
Red Sea, and from thence to Alexandria, from whence they were 


* arc, i. 698. | 5 OY Bergeron, 135. 
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diſperſed to all parts of ſouthern Europe. The general original 
name of the nutmeg- tree is Pala. The Arabs called the fruit 
Giauz-hant and Gjeu-zottibi, or the aromatic nut; it was never 
mentioned but by the later Gree# writers, who named it Karre, 
peveigncov, and the Latins, nux moſcbata; ſo that it was not known 
till long after the clove. We retain the uſe of them in our dif. 


penſatory; they are an agreeable aromatic, and uſed as aſtrin- 


gents in diarrhæas and dyſenteries: even in India they are pre- 
ſcribed in the fame diforders. Gerard informs us, that in his 

days they were chewed to correct a bad breath; © that it is 
“ good againſt freckles in the face, quickeneth the fight, 
c ſtrengthens the belly and feeble liver; it taketh away the 
« ſwelling in the ſpleene, ftayeth the laſke, breaketh winde, 


4 and is good againſt all cold diſeaſes in the body.” 


Ir is often ufed as an aphrodifiac, eſpecially among the Negroes, 
The Europeans in India apply it as a philtre in caſes of love. 
The eating the raw fruit is often attended with moft dangerous 
conſequences ; idiotcy, and even phrenzy enſues, and ſome- 
times death. This boafted perfumed air, which ſalutes the 
voyager at great diſtances from land, 1s pregnant with the moſt 
fatal diſeaſes. Few countries are fo very unwholeſome as the 
Spicy T/lands. oo 

As ſoon as the Dutch made themſelves maſters of the Banda 
Hands, they began with extirpating the nutmeg-trees and cloves 
on all thoſe adjacent, in ſome by force, in others by employing 


the natives for hire. Some of the princes of the Moluccas, re- 


duced by wars, conſented to receive penſions for that purpoſe; the 


king of Ternate had about ſix thouſand pounds a year, and the 
monarch 
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monarch of Tidor about five hundred. This treaty has been 
twice renewed. 

WHEN the Dutch firſt took poſſeſſion of the iſlands, they met 
with ſome difficulties, The natives were impatient of the yoke, 
and killed the Governor, William Yerboeven, as they could not 
ſe the juſtice of having their nutmeg-woods robbed by ſtran gers, 

they thought themſelves juſtified in putting to death any 


thieves they met within their limits; but the Captain General, 


the great Koen, came in force in the year 1621, and put a ſtop to 
the evil, by the radical cure of a general maſſacre. 

THE white inhabitants, or rather Creoles, are chiefly the out- 
caſts of the world, or refugees of the moſt abandoned princi- 
ples, often ſent here by their relations, ſo that Banda itſelf is 


called the houſe of correction. Theſe are the coloniſts who re- 


peopled the iſland, and who get ſlaves from the neighboring 
places to cultivate the land. Happily the climate is ſo un- 
healthy that very few of theſe exiles, we may call them, ever 
return to be a peſt to their country or their relations. 

IN the Banda group, the nutmeg trees are permitted to grow 


only on that ifland, Lonzorr, and Pulo aya; the beſt are thoſe of 


Lontoir, among the lofty and rocky mountains, and on the edges 


of the precipices, which makes the gathering of the fruit a 


work of great danger. 


Pulo aya is only two miles long, quite flat, and ſo deſtitute of 


water, either rain or ſpring, that they are obliged to get it from 
the neighborin g iſtes, and preſerve it in ciſterns; yet here grow 
the loftieſt trees, and ſo productive are they, that the whole 
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Gnus of world might be ſupplied from hence. The iſland ſeems one 
NUTMEGS, | 


beautiful garden of nutmeg trees. 


principal harveſt is in the middle of the rainy ſeaſon, or in part 
of July and Auguſi, there is another in November, and a third 


and the mace carefully taken off with a knife, and expoſed to 
and poſſeſſes the ſame virtues. The oil is a well-known article 
the firſt conſiſts of the fineſt and largeſt, which are ſent to the 


European markets. The next is reſerved for that of India; and 


abroad, but reſerved for the o1l which is expreſſed from them, 
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| 


THE trees are loaden with fruit the whole year, either ma- 
ture or ripening, but it is gathered only at certain times. The 


in March and April. The nuts are carried home and cleanſed, 


the ſun to be dried. The exterior coat is thick, like that of a 
walnut; the mace is the immediate covering of the nutmeg, | 


in our ſhops. | 
AFTER ſome time the nutmegs are divided into three heaps; 


the third, which is compoſed of the damaged nnts, is never ſent 


THE green or unripe nuts are frequently preſerved with 
ſugar, and diſpoſed of in all parts of India and China; and even 
ſome are ſent to Europe. 

THERE are, beſides the genuine ſpecies, fix others 1 the wild 
kind, called Palæ, with ſome diſtinguiſhing epithet, and alſo 
Palalz. After ſaying that theſe trees are of little or no uſe but 
for the wood, I refer to Rumpbius, who * Has glven deſcriptions 
and plates of the ſeveral ſorts. | 

THE references to this plant among the beſt botanical writers 
are as follows : : Nux myriflica femina, Clus. Exot. 13. 14. Nux 


* Vol. ii. p. 24. 27. | 
Moſchata, 
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Moſcbata, Gerard, 1536. Baubin, Pinax, 407. Nux Myriflica, 


Rumph. Amb. ii. P. 14. tab. 4. Myriftica officinalis, Linn. Supp. 265. 


Le Muſcadier, Sonnerat, N. Guinee, p. 194. tab. 116. 117. 118: 
and nutmeg tree, Woodville, Medic. Bot. ii. 363. tab. 134. 
NUTMEGs are the food of a variety of birds, ſuch as Cock- 


atoos, different ſorts of pigeons, Jaar vogels, or the wreathed 


Horn-bills, Latham, i. 358. The pigeons are generally ſuppoſed 
to be the difleminators of theſe valuable ſpices, and have been 
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abſurdly imagined as the only inſtruments of their propagation; 


but the nuts grow equally well by the common method of ſow- 
ing. The pigeons pull off the external coat, before they devour 
the nut; the mace is digeſted, but the kernel paſſes through 
them entire; ſuch as falls among the thick graſs, is ſure to ſuc- 
ceed. By this accident the trees are ſpread over all the iſlands, 
and ſome which are very diſtant, ſo as to elude the utmoſt dili- 
gence of the Dutch to effect the total extirpation of the nutmeg. 


Tax Columba anea of Linnæus, Pl. Enl. 164, or the Nutmeg 


Pigeon of Latham, iv. 636. and var A. 637, Sonnerat, 168. tab. 102, 
is the firſt ſpecies. The whole upper part of the body is green 
gloſſed with gold and copper. A bird of this kind, perhaps a 
variety, or perhaps of a different ſex, was ſhot by Jh Reinhold 
Forfier on the iſland of Rotterdam, with two undigeſted nutmegs 
in its craw, a proof how remotely this ſpice may be diſſeminated; 
what folly it is therefore in the Duzch to endeavour to confine 
it to the narrow bounds of the Mollucca or Banda groups, 
when the very fowls of the air are able to baffle ſo unjuſt a mo- 
nopoly. 

THE next, the pile, Latham, 6383 Has; N. . 
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AMBOINA. 


GoLp: 


* tab. 105, is wholly of a pure white, except the greater 


an iſthmus, that ſmall veſſels may eaſily be dragged over. The 
larger or more northern portion is called Hitoe, the other Ley 
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feathers of the wings, and the tail, which are black. 

LET me queſtion whether (from its name) the Aromatic 
Pigeon, Latham, iv. 631; Pl. Enl. 163, does not feed on theſe 
pretious fruits, and contribute likewiſe to their difperſion. 
 Amboina is about 30 leagues to the north-weſt of the Banda 
ifles. This is in reſpect to cloves, what thoſe are in reſpec to 
nutmegs. The Duteb have made it the great and ſole plantation 
of that valuable ſpice. They deftroy with the ſame zeal all 
that they can find on the iſlands within their reach, or bribe as - 
compel the natives to do it for them. The governor of Amboina 
makes annually in great ſtate the tour of the iflands, with a fleet 
of perhaps fifty fail of Corocoros, the veſſels of the country, to 
enforce obedience, and to ſhew his power to the people, and the | 
inhabitants of the ten iſlands dependent on it. | 
Som gold duſt ſeveral years ago was obſerved to be waſhed 
down by the mountain torrents ; it was traced to the ſource, and 
the mine diſcovered. I am not able to give my readers the con- 
ſequences, nor the preſent ſtate of the produce. This iſland has 
alſo its volcano. The Brim/tone mountain called Wawa, in 
I695 made a dreadful eruption. 

Amboina hes in Lat. 4* 25' ſouth, and is divided very nearly 
in two by a long bay, which, with the ſea, contracts it into two 
peninſulas, joined at the eaſtern end by fo very narrow and ſandy 


Timor. The whole iſland is full of mountains, covered not only 


with woods of clove trees, but with the richeſt productions of 


9 Flora; 
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Flora; for variety and ſingularity of vegetation, no part of the 
torrid Zone can (in even far greater ſpace) vie with it in num- 
hers and elegancy. The whole length of the greater portion of 
this double ifland, I may call it, is ſeventy miles. The inter- 
vening ſpace of water is a moſt ſecure and beautiful meandering 
bay, with numberleſs ſtreams falling from the hills, a bleſſing 
enjoyed by every fide of the iſland. Dampier * tells us, that the 
ſea ſurrounding it is a hundred fathom deep; the bottom fandy 
and unfit for anchoring, e except at the Ley, at the weſt end, 
where it may be done in twenty fathoms. 
Amboina was diſcovered by Antonio d' Abreu t, about the year 
1511. It is ſaid to have been even then peopled with Malayans, 
and poſſibly ſome of the Aborigines, repreſented as a moſt barba- 
rous race. Their preſent religion is Mabometaniſin mixed with 
Paganiſm. By the wooden print given at P- Io. of the old 


edition of Heemſkirk's Voyage, ſome of the people had no more 


than a wrapper round their middle, others were cloathed in long 
garments, and the military in a ſhirt and ſort of ſhort breeches. 
Their weapons were ſpears, {cymetars, poiſoned darts blown out 
of tubes, and even matchlocks, as early as the year 1598, which 
laſt they probably got from the Portugueſe, their firſt maſters : 
their defenſive arms were ſhields, very long and narrow. Neu- 
bof gives a print of an Amboineſe ſoldier in the Dutch ſervice at 


Batavia: many Amboineſe are ſettled there, and are * 


as a moſt dangerous and turbulent people. 
THE conqueſt of Amboina by the Portugueſe aroſe from this 
circumſtance. In 1546 Galoun, governor of Ternate, had obſerved 
great numbers of ſmall veſſels reſorting from Java, Macaſſur, 
Voyages, iv. p. 184. + Lonquetes des n vol. iii. p. 41. 
eee 
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168 wg SPICY ISLANDS. 
Banda, and even this iſland, to the Moluccgs, for the ſake of the 
cloves. This trade he reſolved to ſuppreſs; fitted out his fleet; 
and by his admiral defeated that of the Indians; landed, and 
forced the natives to ſubmit to his will: and in the year 1 564. the 
ſovereignty of Amboina was veſted in the Portugueſe by the king 

of the iſland. Stephen de Sa built a fort there in the ſame year, 

and his countrymen kept poſſeſſion till about 1607, when the 

Dutch made themſelves maſters of Amboina, and of all the Spicy 

ande. The Engli iG laid in their clame for a ſhare of the com- 

merce, and after many diſputes, in 1619 a treaty was ſigned be- 

tween the two nations, ſtipulating that the Moluccas, Amboing, 

and the Banda iſles ſhould be common to both: that the Engljh 

ſhould have one third of the produce, and the Dutch two, at a 

fixed price, and that each ſhould contribute to the defence of the 

iſlands in proportion to the benefit received. The inquiſitive 

reader may find the whole of this curious treaty in Rymer's 

Fœdera *. It has often been remarked, that after a treaty ſo well 
calculated to eſtabliſh laſting peace and harmony between the 

two companies, nothing could interrupt thoſe bleſſings. The 

reverſe took place. The Dutch, actuated by their inſatiable 

avarice, determined, by the moſt diabolical means, to free them- 

Mas8AcRE or ſelves from all competitors. They forged a plot of the Engl 

e againſt their lives and liberties; but ſuch a plot that none but 
idiots could have been ſuppoſed to have projected. The charge 
was, that ten factors, and eleven foreign ſoldiers, were to ſeize 
on the caſtle, garriſoned by two hundred men. A fooliſh queſ- 
„ | tion aſked by an Indian ſoldier, as to the ſtrength of the place, 


# Vol, xvii, p. 170. : 
| was 


SPICY ISLANDS. 


was the foundation of the tragedy. He was ſeized, and put 


to the moſt exquiſite tortures that hell itſelf could invent; 
and in his agonies anſwered the artful interrogatories in the 


manner the Fiſcal could wiſh. Our countrymen, and the eleven 


foreign ſoldiers underwent the ſame horrid torments, which 


were continued at intervals during eight days. The means 


are too dreadful for the humane pen to recite, or the humane 
ear to bear. The conſtancy of the poor ſufferers was often 
overcome; they made ſuch anſwers as they thought would 
ſooneſt free them from the rack, and which they recanted as 
ſoon as the torture ceaſed, They were then recalled: to their 
torments. At length the record of examination was read, and 
the greater part were relieved by a ſpeedy execution: thoſe who 
were reprieved could drag but a miſerable life, with mangled 
bodies or diſlocated limbs. The ſufferers, before death, were 


confronted with each other, Englih with Indians: both be- 


wailed their infirmity, for accuſing the other under the preſſure 
of torture, and mutually exchanged forgiveneſs. A full account 
is given of this horrid tranſaction by the ingenious Campbel *, 
in his collection of travels; we could well excuſe his ſpeaking 
to our eyes by a moſt horrible print. The foreign ſoldiers t, 
from good authority, he ſuppoſes to have been Koreans, an 
adventurous naval people even 1n that early time. | 


THE name of the caſtle, after this cruel deed, was changed to Vicroza 


Victoria, Dampier was ſhewn the place into which the bodies of 
our unhappy countrymen were thrown, for the ſavage Dutch did 


not think them worthy of the rites of burial. The natives who 


* Vol. i. p. 877. | | 1 Vol. ii. p. 1007. | 
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CLovEs. 


OF Ruurhius. 


SPICY ISLANDS. 


live in the mountains are a brave race of men, difdain a de. 


pendent life, and never fail to ſacrifice the Dutch to their fury, 


whenever they make their deſcent from their heights. 


By means of the Arabs, the clove was introduced into Europe 
by the common paſſage over the 1/hmus of Sues; but before 
their conqueſts towards the Indian Archipelago, it was Carried to 
the ports of weſtern Hindoo/tan, and from thence, by Roman mer- 
chant ſhips, to Myo/bormus, the great emporium on the Red Seg, 
I cannot but think that the clove was early known, and that the 
Garyophyllon of Pliny * was the ſpice which he might truly ſay, 
&« fradunt in Indico luco id gigni. Advebitur odoris gratia” The 
Romans were particularly fond of aromatic perfumes. Pljyy 
may not be over accurate in his deſcription ; but he is exact in 
place and property; and the name, except in one letter, agrees | 


entirely with the Latin retained to this day. 


THE native place of the clove is ſaid by Rumpbius to have 
been Machian, one of the Molucca iſlands, which we ſhall have 
occaſion ſoon to mention. The Dutch thought proper to con- 
fine the growth of them to Amboina, and to extirpate them in 
cvery other iſland in the manner we have related. There are 
none here growing wild, but all are raiſed from the ſeed, and 
diſpoſed of in plantations. They are alſo diſſeminated and pro- 
pagated by the pigeons, Horn- bills, and Caſuary, in the ſame 

manner as the nutmegs. Of quadrupeds, hogs and deer are 


found in this iſland. 


No country was ever ſo happy in a Floriſt as n The 


celebrated George Everard Rumpbius, made it his reſidence a 


* Lib. xii. c. 7. 


great 


SPICY ISLANDS. 
great number of years. He was born in 1627, and became doctor 
of phyſic in the univerſity of Hanover. He went over to this 


iſland in character of conſul and merchant; and applied his leiſure 
moments to the ſtudy of botany ; but by the vaſt fruits of his 


labors, he muſt be ſuppoſed to have dedicated his whole time to 


that purſuit. By his continual reſearches after plants, and other 


objects of natural hiſtory on this burning ſoil, he had, at the age 


of forty-three, the misfortune of loſing his ſight. Notwithſtanding 
this he perſevered in his purſuits, and being deprived of his 


viſual faculties, acquired that of diſtinguiſhing plants by the 


ſenſes of feeling and ſmell. He formed a Hortus Siccus, in ten 
folio volumes, and in 1690 dedicated them to the governor and 
council of the Zaft India Company, who depoſited it in the India 


houſe at Amſterdam; with them he probably depoſited his de- 


ſcription of fiſhes, and other animals of the iſland. His bota- 
nical labors were not printed during his life; they had the 
good fortune to fall into the hands of that able naturaliſt Doctor 
John Burman, who publiſhed the firſt volume of the celebrated 
Herbarium Amboinenſe in 1740, and completed the whole by the 
year 1751. It conſiſts of fix folio volumes, and an Auctuarium, 
which are illuſtrated with ſeven hundred plates, relative to the 
ſubject, beſides two portraits, one of Rumpbius, in the ſixty- ei ghth 


year of his age, in a ſtate of blindneſs. He is repreſented feel- 


ing the plants and ſhells, placed before him on a table ; the other 


portrait is of his publiſher, Doctor Burman. I do not know for 


certain the time of his death; it probably was at Ainboina, for 
he dates the dedication of his Hortus Siccus, from the caſtle of 
Vi£ct9ria, 1690, in the 63d year of his age. | 

. <2. GOVERNOR 
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CERAM. 


There is reaſon to ſuppoſe that they were ſent into the world 


Loten his ſuſpicions, that Yalentyn got the materials out of the 


bis own uſe, not daring to make the acknowlegement ; certain it 


languages, eſpecially the Indian. From the immenſity of his 


SPICY ISLANDS. 
GovTRNOR Loten gave a curious anecdote in reſpect to the 
fate of his drawings and deſcription of the fiſhes of the iſland. 


in 1726, in a work publiſhed by Francis Yalentyn, a Dutch clergy- 
man who had reſided in the Mo/ucca and Banda iſlands. Baron 
Imbof, governor general of the Indies, communicated to Mr, 


India houſe by means of his ſon-in-law, who was firſt clerk to 
the ſecretary of the company ; theſe Yalentyn balely applied to 


is, they never could be found, notwithſtanding the moſt diligent 
ſearch has been made after them. Valentyn's work was pub- 
liſhed under the title of India Orientalis antiqua et nova, in five 
volumes folio. The figures of the fiſhes lie under the impu- 
tation of being fictitious, from the extravagancy of their forms; 
but I am told it is far from being the caſe, nature having ſported 
wonderfully in the conſtruction of thoſe of the Amboine/e ſeas. 

THE other works of the great Rumpbhius were the imagines 
piſcium teſtaceorum, firſt printed at Leyden in 1711, and reprinted 
in 1739: The figures are finely executed. He might have added 
cruflaceorum, for there are beſides in that work numbers of the 
lobſter and crab kind. No ſort of letter-preſs attends this work, 
except a catalogue of the ſubjects, with the names in different 


labors, he juſtly left behind him the title of the Painy of the 
Indies. : | : ; : | | 2 
THE weſt end of Ceram is at a very ſmall diſtance from 


Amboina. That iſland ſtretches acroſs the channel from eaſt to 
| weſt, 


SPICY ISLANDS. 


weſt, a length of about eighty leagues. Ceram and Buero divide 
nearly in two equal parts the Spicy ſea: this the geographers 


will find to be a new name, but I think fit to diſtinguiſh by that 


epithet, all the ſpace which comprehends the Banda iſles, the 
Molucca, the Papuan, with Ceram and Buero, the central iſles ; 
bounded on the ſouth by the Timorian chain, on the weſt by 
Celebes, and on the eaſt by New Guinea. The inhabitants of its 
water, of the air, and the vegetation of the iſlands, are all moſt 
ſingular, which make it merit a title of diſtinction from all the 
Teſt of the Indian ocean. The breadth of Ceram is inconſide- 
rable; the land near the ſea is low, ſwampy, and wooded; 
within, it riſes into mountains of great height. It is wonderful 
how little I can collect concerning this great iſland; Mr. Forref 
ſays that it produced clove trees, poſſibly in places inacceſſible to 
the Duteb. On the authority of Rumphius *, we may ſay that 
there are vaſt foreſts of the Sago tree on this iſland ; the pith is 
prepared there into bread, and is exported to other places in 
great quantities; let me add from Damprer t, that it is much 
uſed in Mindanao, and our honeſt traveller gives us the proceſs 
of preparing that uſeful viand. 

Manipa and Keylan are two ſmall iſlands, but very lofty, ſeated 
a little to the weſt of the weſtern end of Ceram. In the time of 
Dampier they were well inhabited by Malayes; on the firſt was a 
Dutch corporal and fix ſoldiers, employed to cut dewn the clove 
trees. On Manipa grew abundance of thoſe valuable trees, and 
alſo of rice; both which were ſent in quantities by the little 
Dutch garriſon to Amboina. e 
5 * Herb, Amb. i. p. 76. + Voy. i. 310. 
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BuxRo, 


WEESELs. 


SPICY ISLANDS. 


Tux iſland of Buero is a few leagues to the weſt of Manipa 
and Keylan ; the ſea round it is of a vaſt depth, from whence the 
ſhore riſes gradually, and ſurrounds the whole iſland like a ſteep 
wall. The mountains ſeemingly riſe to the very ſky, and in 
ſome parts are ſo lofty as to aſpire above the clouds, and may 
ſometimes be ſeen at the diſtance of twenty-eight leagues. The 
circumference of Buero is about ſixty leagues ; near the coaſts it 
is extremely well wooded, and productive of moſt of the tropical 
trees; a green ebony and an iron wood is mentioned among 
them. The ground in general is very fertile, but like the other 
iſlands much ſubject to earthquakes. 

THE inhabitants are almoſt black, and both ſexes go naked, 
excepting when a wrapper covers their waiſts : they were no- 
minally ſubject to the king of Ternate; but in 1660 the Dutch 
built a fort, and compelled all the natives to live about the 
bay of Keyel, in fourteen villages neatly built of cane; they alſo 
compelled them to cut down and burn the woods, and turn them 
into fields, gardens, and orchards; before that time they lived 


in the moſt wretched hovels. They bemoan their dead relations 


with great lamentations, but after the corpſe is buried, they 
make great rejoicings; they line the graves with brick, and 
cover them with clay and ſtones, | 

IN the mountains are the civet wee/el, Hift. Quad. N“ 274, 
from which the natives procure the civet, and ſell it very cheap. 
In this iſland is that very curious hog, called the Babyrouga or 
horned, N- 79, the Sus Babyruſſa of Linnaus, Seb. MUS. i. p. 80. 
tab. 50; Rali. Vlad. p. 96; Bontius, fig. 61; Grew, p. 27; Niew- 


Dot p. 195. tab. p. 96; and de Buffon, xii. p. 379. 


9 5 Tur 
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Aux laſt author, and perhaps a few others, extend this ſpecies 
to Africa, but the kind they miſtake it for is my Cape Yerd hog, 


N* 77. Linnaeus makes it an inhabitant of Borneo, and Gmelin of | 


Java, and others * of Celebes and Mindanao, but poſſibly they 
miſtake for it the Ætbiopian, which is found in the laſt f: P/iny 
had certainly heard of it, for he deſcribes ſome hogs found in 
India with four horns. “ In India Cubitales dentium flexus 
gemini ex rofiro, totidem a fronte ſeu vituli cornua, exeunt, 
« Pilus reo ſimilis agreſtibus, ceteris niger.” As to the Te rereaxegws 
of lian, de Nat. Anim. lib. xvii. c. 1o, it certainly is the Æthio- 
pian. The ſpecies appears to me to be limited to this iſland, and 
perhaps is the moſt local of any of the greater quadrupeds. I 
am decidedly of opinion that it is found wild in Buero only. It 
may poſſibly be domeſticated on ſome adjacent iſles. As to 
thoſe of New Guinea, the Papuan iſles, and the Moluccas, I can- 
not find ſufficient authority for their exiſtence in thoſe places : 
Mr. Forre/t never ſpeaks of this ſingular animal; he gives 
figures of thoſe of the Papuan iſles, but not the leaſt intimation 
of their differing from other hogs. They are made in their 
bodies like our common hog, and have not the elegant deer-like 
form given it by Nieuboff. They are ſometimes kept tame in the 
Indian iſles, live in herds, have a very quick ſcent, feed on herbs 
and leaves of trees; never range gardens like other ſwine; their 
fleſh well taſted. When purſued and driven to extremities, 
ruſh into the ſea, fwim very well, and even dive, and paſs thus 
from iſle to iſle ; in the foreſt often reſt their head, by hooking 


* Purchas, v. 566. + Lib. viii. e. 52. 


their 
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UrpER PART 
OF THE SIC Y 
SEA. 


OvBy. 


Lyons, Puro 
PISANG, &c. 


part of the ſea, for the patriotic deſign of procuring the nutmeg 


Lat. 1740“ ſouth, is the long iſland of Ozby, with the little ones 


SPICY ISLANDS. 


their upper tuſks on ſome boughs. Their tuſks, 1 their 
form, uſeleſs in fight. 
OvER the upper portion of the Spicy rn are ſcattered ſeveral 
iſlands, which extend rather irregularly from the ifle of Celebes 
to the coaſt of New Guinea. I have now before me M. D'4y- 
ville's map, and that of our countryman captain Forreſt, who with 
infinite hazard examined or paſt by moſt of the iſlands of this 


tree for the benefit of our country. I ſhall add his names to 
thoſe of the French geographer, as more familiar to us. The 
moſt weſterly on the coaſt of Celebes is Bangy; then appears 
grouped Xulla, Xulla beſſy, and a larger, the Xulla Mangoli of 
D'Anville, and two or three leſſer ifles. Farther to the eaſt, in 


of Tappa, Mya, Lyong, and Gomman, near its coaſts. To the 
eaſt is Mixoal, or Myſol, a triangular iſle of ſome extent. To 
the north-weſt is the ſmall iſle of Kanari, and north of that 
are the very ſmall iſles of Polo Piſang, Bo, and Popo. 
Ouby is one of the larger iſles. The Dutch have a ſmall fort 
on the weſt ſide; the inhabitants of this iſland are fugitive ſlaves 
from Ternate, and other places, who have no communication 
with any people except {ome Bugge/es, who come in their prows 
to buy the cloves (which Ovby produces) from the runnaways. 
The general form of the mountains of this ifland are wo” by 
Mr. Forre/t in his fifth plate. 
Lyong is a ſmall iſle off the eaſt end of Ouby ; to the eaſt of 
that are to be ſeen the pretty wooded iſles of Liliola, Tapiola, 
| - ants 
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and Pulo Piſang, in Lat. 1* zo ſouth, moſt beautifully covered 
with trees *. 2 
STILL more to the eaſt of O#uby, is the triangular iſland of Mrxaor: 

Mixaol, of a moderate height, even at top t, and the ſhore bold. 

on the ſouth ſide is the ſecure harbor of Ef-be, in Lat. 2* 12 Er-BRE HARBOR: 

ſouth, with ſeveral pictureſque iſlands off the entrance, one 

in particular, named Crown iſland, topt with wood. My/ol is 

well wooded, and water is got there without any difficulty. 

The village of Linty conſiſts of about thirteen houſes, built in VIIAOE or 
the water upon poſts. The iſland is but very thinly inhabited ; 8 
the natives reported that the bit of Paradiſe came there in 
flocks from the eaſtward, ſettled on the trees, and were caught 
with bird-lime. | 

Tas Kanari iſlands are a little to the north-weſt of the weſtern KAN 

end of Myſol; they alſo are of a moderate height, and tolerably cat 
even , covered with wood, and the ſides in ſome places clifty. 
They take their name from the timber being chiefly of that tur- 
pentine kind called by Rumpbius, & Kanari. He deſcribes, at p. 
151, 154, 155, 156, and tab. 48, 49, many more kinds; they 
grow to a great height; ſome afford very good maſts, and bear 
an eatable oily nut. 

OFF the north-eaſt part is a cluſter of little iſles, ſuch as the 
Caniſter, the long, the round, and the turtle. On the firſt is a 
grove of the pine tree, called by the Malayes, Arrou; none of the 
Kanari iſles are inhabited. | 


Bo and Popol[ are two cluſters of little iſles, lying | in the clear Bo Ann Poro, 
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* Forreſt, tab. 6. I Ib. tab. 15. I Ib. tab. 156. 
9 Vol. ii. p. 141. tab. 47. I Forreſt, tab. 8. 15. 
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expanſe of water, north of the Kanar! iſles, in Lat. 1* 17' ſouth, 
They are well inhabited, and produce plenty of fiſh, ſalt, and 


coco nuts, and the Kima Chama. Almoſt contiguous to Popy, 


are nine or ten ſmall low iſles, ſaid to be well inhabited, and the 
reſidence of a Rajah. | 

Dv north of Obi are the celebrated Molucca iſlands, which 
form a chain from the little iſle of Sand, in Lat. o 50 ſouth, to 
Ternate, in about Lat. of 5o' north. Within that ſpace are con- 
tained the immenſe treaſures of cloves in poſſeſſion of the Dutch, 
Their hiſtory and fate are ſo nearly ſimilar to thoſe of Banda, and 


ſo intermixed, that we have included them in our account of 


thoſe iſlands. The names of the Mo/ucca group, are Ternate, 
Tidor, Motir, Malcbian, and Batchiaon. M. D' Anville makes 
theſe rich iſlands comprehend the whole from Moratay or Morty, 
at the north of Gilolo, quite to the Timorian chain; but the above 
is the true definition of the Moluccaà iſles. 

TEE ſmall iſle of Slang may be ſpoken of as an appurtenance 


reef, which has in the middle a gap of a hundred fathoms in 
width, and twelve in depth, with a muddy bottom; on each ſide 
of the reef is a ſafe harbor. The iſland is moderately high, 
affords good water, and produces nutmeg trees of a great height. 
Mr. Forre/t ſaw the fruit lying on the ground, and in a ſtate of 
vegetation. He gives, in plate 8, a plan of the harbor, and a 
view of part of the iſland, and of the high wooded hills of La- 
bukat, on the iſle of Batchian. 

 Batchian is the largeſt of the Moluccas. It 18 governed by a 


ſultan, the leaſt dependent on the Dutch of any of theſe Regul. 
| 1 He 


2 
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He is ſovereign of Ouby, Ceram, and Goram, an iſle in Lat. 4* 5, 
to the ſouth-eaſt of Ceram. So prevalent is the Mabometan re- 
ligion, that there are on this little ſpot thirteen moſques ; this is 
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the moſt eaſtern extent of the religion of the arch impoſtor. 


The inhabitants of all the ſultan's dominions are Mabometans; 
they paid the higheſt reſpect to Tuan Hadjee, pilot of Mr. For- 
reſts veſſels, becauſe he was a deſcendant from an Arabian Scherif. 
So zealous are they in their religion, that they always go to ſea 
with the Alcoran, and have a place ſet apart for their devotions 
called the Koran, as was the caſe in Mr. Forreſts veſſel. 

Lafitau* ſays that there was a total converſion of this ifland, 
and the reſt of the Moluccas, to Chriſtianity, by the labors of 
St. Francis de Xavier : the ſultan himſelf was baptized: but theſe 
changes produced civil wars, for whole villages ſoon abjured the 
new faith; the Portugueſe, as may be imagined, took an active 


part in behalf of the believers. It is ſaid that as late as the 


year 1722, the king of Ternate was a Chriſtian, but thoſe of 
Tidor and Batchian had relapſed into Mahbometani/m. Theſe 
three monarchs firmly believe that their anceſtors were the 
wiſe men of the Eaſt, who viſited our Savior at Bethlehem, and 
who are ſo well known by the name of the three kings of 
Cologne. . 

THE Portugueſe for a time remained in favor with the na- 
tives; but unable to bear their habitual tyranny, eſpecially what 
they ſuffered in 1530, united in a general . of all the lands 
_ againſt their oppreſſors. 


WE find in Purchas , that the Duich had a caſtle on this 


* Vol. iv. p. 76. + Pilgrim, i, 699, 
| A a 2 iſland 
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' iſland in 1621, and that the cloves lay three or four inches thick 
on the ground, for want of people to gather them. 

Batchian riſes to a conſiderable height, ſwells into waved 
eminences, and in ſome parts into hills terminating in points, 
and well wooded. On the greater part of its coaſts, as of all the 

Moluccas, and other iſlands in the various Indian archipelago, 
are prodigious rocks or coral reefs, of infinite — and 
beauty. | 

THE Sooloo, and other fleets which fail dy to cruiſe 
among the Philippines, depend ſolely for their ſubſiſtence on the 
fiſh, and ſhell fiſh, which the reefs afford, and only lay in ſome 

rice and ſago bread. Mr. Forre/t gives a view, in plate 5, of a 
coral rock off Batchian, and a man gathering the Gigantic Chama, 
Among other ſhells there repreſented, is a figure of a turbinated 

one of a great ſize. 

I aM uncertain of the number of parts into which this iſland 
is divided. In the map, on the weſtern fide is ſtreight Labubat ; 
I do not know whether it penetrates quite through. On this is 
fort Barnevelt, the fortreſs that awes the Batchians. A little 
farther to the north is a great bay, with the iſle of Bally in 
the middle, in Lat. o' 30 ſouth; it is about two miles round, 
and well ſupplied with wood and water, At the bottom of the 
bay is a very narrow paſſage, that divides Bazchian in two; the 
northern diviſion is called the iſle of Mandioly, the reſidence of 
the ſultan. The paſſage widens conſiderably towards the weſt, 
and opens in the ſtreights of Patientia, which divide this iſland 
from the great one of Gilolo. 1 think Mandioly to be the iſland 
Hisberbert, in Furcbas, calls old Bachan. The Portugueſe and 
Spaniards 
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Fhaniards eſtabliſhed garriſons here, and formed leagues with 
the natives; but the Dutch in 1610 expelled them, and became 
ſucceſſors to their advantages and oppreſſions. 1 8 

IN Biſſory harbor, in Lat. o' 18“ ſouth, on the weſtern ſide of 
the iſland, is excellent anchorage, in twelve or fifteen fathoms 
water. The entrance is marked by ſome elegant little iſles, with 


rocky precipitous baſes, and beautiful rounded wooded heads *. 


This iſland gave ſhelter to Mr. Forre/? for ſome time, when the 
pilot went on a viſit to his relation, the ſultan 7 uan Hadjee. 

Orr the north-weſtern end of Mandioly is Tappa, a ſmall iſle, 
with three large rocks, hollowed into caves, harboring the ſwal- 


lows which make the delicious edible neſts; it lies only a few 


minutes to the north of the equinoctial line. Between Tappa 
and the iſle Lalaletta are the ſtreights of that name, about a 
mile and a half long, and ſcarcely forty yards wide, with deep 
water. A fragrant ſmell is wafted from the ſhores. Tappa 
has alſo that comfort to mariners, a delicious pond of freſh 


water. Mr. Forreft+ gives us a view of theſe iſlands and rocks. 


On the north-weſt part is the little ſnug harbor or cove of Ma- 
aleo, where a ſhip may lie ſafe in four fathoms water, with the 
cable faſtened to trees. 5 
DUE north of Mandoly, in Lat. o 25 north, are the G1aritchas, 
a cluſter of ſmall iſles, conſiſting of rocks of a moderate height, 
mixed with trees; and about ſix leagues more to the north is 
the iſland of Matchian, one of the little kingdoms of the Mo- 
tuccas, ſubject to the king of Ternate; it is of a conic form, 
foars above the clouds, and has not in its whole extent a level 
| * Forreſt, tab. 3. + Plate 3. | 
place. 
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place. In 1621, before the Dutch had determined to fix the ſeat 
of cloves at Amboina, they had here three factories, and a caſtle, 
very difficult of acceſs by ſea, placed on one of the rude cliffs 
which bound the iſland, and built, after they had diſpoſſeſſed 
the Spaniards, in 160g. 

Motir is the next, in form, but not in ſize, eb he 
former. Fitaberbert ſays, „That Venus and voluptuouſneſs had 
* here their habitation.“ | 

Tidor is a fine and fertile iſland, and the ſeat of a monarch, 
There were violent wars waged between that prince and the 
king of Ternate, which the Europeans took advantage of. In 
the time of Charles V. the Portugueſe and Spaniards fought 
againſt each other for the poſſeſſion of theſe rich ſpots, and with 
great animoſity ; the people of Ternate ſided with the firſt, and 
thoſe of Tidor and Gilolb with the latter. By the ceſſion of the 
Moluccas to the Portugueſe by Charles, theſe ſeas were for a 
time left in peace. The Dutch next arrived, 1n 1607, and made 
a fruitleſs attack on the Spaniards; they even ſuffered a ſignal 
defeat, in 1610, off this very ifland ; their admiral, Willert, was 
defeated and flain, and three capital ſhips taken, by the gallant 

Spaniard, Don Juan de Sylva ; but at length, by the aſſiſtance of 

the king of Ternate, the Hollanders made themſelves maſters of 
the fort, and were received by the monarch of Tidor in the moſt | 
friendly manner. The iſland had been four times moſt bar- 
barouſly ravaged by the Por/ugue/e and Caſtilians. The Tidorians 
naturally conſidered theſe new Europeans as their deliverers 
from moſt inveterate enemies. Here are twenty-five moſques, 
the chief of which belongs to the ſultan, As to his temporalities, 
| he 


ier ISLANDS; 
he poſſeſſes, beſides Tidor, great part of the ſouth and eaſt of 


Gilolo, and clames the Papuan iſles of Waygiou, Myyot, and 


 Patenta. 

Ternate is the moſt northern and FI Y important of all the 
Moluccas, yet it is not more than eight leagues in circum- 
ference. Dependent on its monarch are the greateſt part of 
the north of Gilolo, and of the north-eaſt of Celebes; the iſle of 
Morti, that of Batchian and Motir ; and ſeveral other diſtant 
iſles, ſuch as Xula, Buero, Sanguir, and Veranulla, near Am- 
going; he had even part of New Guinea, and received a tribute 
of gold, amber, and birds of Paradiſe. All theſe, New Guinea 
excepted, contribute their quota of militia. Mr. Forrest gives * 
a regular liſt of the number formerly furniſhed, exactly pro- 


portioned to their ſize or population, as we do at preſent in the 


regulation of the militia to be raiſed in each Britiſb county; the 
ſum total amounted to 90, 700. The naval power was alſo very 
conſiderable, and they and the Tidorians have had ſome well- 
conteſted battles with the Europeans. Soon after the arrival of 
the Porzugue/e, they burnt at once all the foreſts of cloves ; but 
they ſpeedily revived with as much vigor as ever. The Portu- 
gue/e rendered themſelves maſters of the iſland, and built a ſtrong 
fort. The natives thrice abandoned their country ; till at length, 
deſperate with the oppreſſions of ſtrangers, in 1 530 they re- 
turned in the night, and burnt and deſtroyed even their own 
habitations. 7 

THE Dutch, on their arrival, were received as deliverers ; 
but the natives ſoon diſcovering that the object of every Eu- 

P. 34. 

ropean 


TERNATE. 
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ropean was the ſame, they took to arms, and had a long anq 
ſevere conteſt for independency. At length the invaders effecteq 
by fraud, what might have coſt too dear to obtain by violence. In 
1638 they wiſely entered into a league with the king of Ternate, 
and the leſſer princes, as we have before mentioned. This treaty 

has been twice renewed; but in order to enforce the obſervance, 
three ſtrong forts, with ſuitable garriſons, are eſtabliſhed in 
| Ternate, and others in the neighboring iſles. 

SULTAN; THE ſultan reſides at Ternate in great ſtate, but neither he 

nor the prince of Tidor are better than fettered monarchs. The 

i | 1 Dutch pay to him all external reſpect, but at the ſame time curb 

| | him in every commercial attempt. If he fits out a prog of any 

ſize, the Dutch muſt know the place of its deſtination ; if bound 
to any diſtant parts, for cloth or other ſpecies of merchandize, 
they immediately ſay they are happy that they can ſupply him 
with better from their own magazines, and all is at his ſervice; 
if his Majeſty continues obſtinate, they ſend him a preſent of 
the fineſt callicoes, ſuch as they know will be acceptable to his 
ladies, and add bribes to his favorite females, who generally di- 
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vert him from his deſign; if that fails, they always obtain leave 
to ſend a truſty officer with the veſſel, for the Dates are con 
to avoid an open rupture. 
Myo axD  Myo and Ty/ory are two ſmall iſles to the north-eaſt of 7 ernate, 
e and ſubject to its ſultan; the firſt is in Lat. 1* 3. Wo was 
once inhabited when the Haniards were poſſeſſed of the Mo- 
Juccas; but the Dutch, to prevent the ſmuggling of ſpices, re- 
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moved the inhabitants. It has on it many goats, is productive of 


cloves, and poſſeſſes a good harbor. In old times theſe ifles fur- 
| ; niſhed 
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niſhed their quota of four hundred militia men to the ſultan of 
Ternate. 
THE ſhipping of the Mo/ucca iſles conſiſts of a ſort of veſſels 


called Corocoro, with a high arched ſtem and ſtern like the point 


of a half moon; the largeſt are of about ten tons burden. On 
each ſide of the veſſel are out-riggers or frames made of timber, 
interſecting each other, and extending like wings far over the 


SHIPPING, 


water, of different dimenſions, according to the ſize of the coro- 


coro. The rowers, or rather paddlers, fit in a moſt ſingular 
manner on the interſections of the ſuſpended frames over the 
water. In a ſmooth ſea they move with vaſt ſwiftneſs. Mr. 
Forreft gives figures of ſeveral of theſe ſingular veſſels* ; but 
the moſt magnificent is a corocoro of Banda, repreſented at p. 13 
of the old Dutch voyages. Some have banks of rowers, like 
the Roman triremes. M. de Pages gives a curious deſcription 
and figure of one he ſaw in the Manilla iſles. 

No Chineſe veſſel is allowed to come farther than Macaſar. 
The Soo/o0s veſſels trade to Ternate, but nobody dare ſend one to 
Sooloo 3 in a word, the moſt jealous attention is paid to the pre- 
vention of ſmuggling any of the pretious products of the iſles. 
The Sooloos may poſſibly be the carriers for the Chine/e ; their 
lading conſiſts chiefly of articles from China, and they bring 
back rice, ſuallo, ſhark fins, tortoiſe ſhells, ſome ſmall pearls, 
and abundance of Loeri parrots. 

Inu religion of the iſland is that of Mahome! : here are ſome 
moſques, one Dutch church, and the ruins of ſeveral once be- 


longing to the Portugue/e ; But none are permitted to be uſed; 


e Plates 3. 4. 5. 10. + Voy. vol, i, p. 169. 
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p. 64. tab. 39; is not only found in theſe iſlands, but in thoſe of 


rabbits. 
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and the people who call themſelves Portugueſe, are now as black 
as the very natives. 

In reſpect to the nature of the ifland, it conſiſts of very high 
land, abounding with good water, which ſtreams from the 
clouded peaks. Ternate, and every other of the Mo/uccas, have 
their volcanoes : in 1693 that of Ternate burnt in a dreadful man- 
ner; ſtones and other matters are frequently caſt out of the cra- 
ters, and noiſes (by the force of fancy compared to the crying of 
many people) are almoſt conſtantly heard within the bowels of 
the mountains. I think it was at the ſame time that the moun- 
tains Kemas, or the 7wo brothers, in the diſtrict of Mangdo, in the 
iſle of Ce/ebes, a part correſpondent with Ternate, were blown up 
with a dreadful noiſe; the ſound, like that of thunder, reached 
Ternate, attended with great darkneſs, and the tremendous con- 
vulſions of an earthquake. Through all theſe chains of iſlands, 
even to Banda, are poſhibly chambered galleries, which convey 
the train from iſle to iſle, whenever the great Author of Nature 
directs thoſe awful admonitions. 


THE lift of the quadrupeds of the Moluccas is eaſily made 
out : they have goats, deer, and hogs 3 ; but the ſpecies of deer 


are unknown to me. 
THE Molucca Opoſſium; Hit. Quadr. 1. N' 218. Seb, Mus. i. 


Arrou; in the former they are called Coes Coes ; they are rec- 
koned delicate eating, and are frequent at the tables of the great, 
who rear the youn 8 in the fame places in which they keep their 


TAE 
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Tux great bat called the Ternate, N' 495; the Cordated, 
N' 499; Schreber, tab. 48; and the Molucca, N' 508, a large- 
headed ſpecies, Schreber, tab. 41, deform, I may . the ſpicy 
air of theſe countries. 


Tuls claſs is numerous, and of ſingular beauty; for want of 
further information I muſt at once paſs to the parrot tribe. 

HERE are three ſpecies of cockatoos; a great one, deſcribed 
by Mr. Latham, i. 256. Pl. Enl. 263. 115. Raii. Syn. Av. 30. 
Mil. Orn. 112. tab. 15. This is as big as a common fowl, wholly 


white, except the quil and lateral feathers of the tail, which are 


ſulphur colored. Puke 
THE next is the red crefied; Latham, i. 257. Pl. Bul. 498. 


116. Ede, tab. 160. The under _ of the creſt is red; the reſt 
of the plumage white. | 


THE third is the /efer white; Latham, i. 258. Pl. Enl. 14. 118. 


Edo. 317. This has the under part of the creſt ſulphur colored, 


and is leſs and more docile than the preceding. Theſe birds are 
found in infinite numbers in all the iſlands, and deafen people 


with their ſcreams; yet ſtill, by their ſnowy plumage, give great 


ſpirit to the gloom of the woods. 

_ Gramineous Loeri; Latham, 1. 279. Pl. Eul. 862. 132. The leaſt 
brilliant of any; the crown and primaries pale blue; a black ſtripe 
from each eye to the bill; all the reſt of the plumage green. 


THERE are ſeveral other elegant birds, I poſſibly might add to 


this diviſion; but as they are given by ornithologiſts toother iſlands, 
I here omit them, notwithſtanding my ſuſpicions are ſtrongly 
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in favor of the Mo/uccas. I would add ſtill greater beauties to 
the pictureſque trees of the iſlands. The Erytbrina Corallo- 
dendron*, with its elegant coral colored ſpikes of flowers, are 
the greateſt haunt of theſe birds. Both contribute to enliven 
the ſhores of numbers of the iſlands. Theſe trees love watery 
places, and hang waving over the ſea. The beautiful birds 
which inhabit its branches, conſtitute a valuable article of com- 
merce; the natives lying in wait for them, catch numbers by 
twigs limed with the vi/ſcus of the Socci-lacte. | 

THE red Amboina Loeri; Latham, 1. 210. Pl. Enl. 248. 88; is 
the moſt ſplendid of the gay kind. The head and body rich 
ſcarlet; wings green; back and tail of rich blue. 

Red. breaſted; Latham, i. 212. Edw. 232. Pl. Enl. 61. 90. The 
character of this ſpecies is a ſcarlet breaſt, barred with rich ma- 
zarine blue. The reſt of the colors are of the malt -vivid 
brilliancy. 

Blue- headed; Latham, 1. 212. Pl. En. 743-91. Upper part of 
the body and tail green; the laſt very long; two middle feathers 
far exceed the others in 8 8 breaſt and belly of rich red, 
blue, and yellow. | 

Black crowned; Latham i. 213. Seb. Mu/. i. 63. Wings, tail, 
and upper part of the body, rich blue; under part fine light 
red. ; 

THE late earl of Orford had a parrot, a true Macaw, which 
he was certain came from the Ea/? Indies; it was as large as the 
Bra/ilian; the upper part blue; the lower part of the breaſt deep 


* Rumph, ii. 232. tab. 76. 


yellow. 


B I R D S. 
yellow. This account was tranſmitted to Lord „ in a 
jetter from Lord Orford, Auguſi 28th, 1786. 

Violet, Indian; Latham, i. 217. Pl. Enl. 143. The predominant 
colors are violet and red; the primaries rich yellow. 
Beautiful, Latham, i. 217, compoſed of the richeſt colors ; 
back brown, edged with red. Moluccass 

Crimſon Loeri; Latham, i. 273. Edw. 170. Pl. Enl. 518. 127. 


Brown i/Iuftr. tab. 6. The head, front of the neck, the breaſt, back, 


tail, and wings, except the primaries, crimſon; primaries, belly, 
and hind part of the neck deep blue. 


Gilolo Loeri; Latham, i. 274. Sonnerat, 177. tab. 112. Pl. Enl. 


519. 128: entirely ſcarlet, except a blue ſpot on the vent, a few 
black ſpots on the e and the primaries, which are alſo 
black. 

Scarlet Loeri; Latham, i. 269. 270. N* 76. A. B. Edt. 172. 
Pl. Enl. 216. 123: of tranſcendent beauty; head and body ſcarlet ; 
a rich ſpot of yellow on the back, and on the ridge of each wing; 
wings and tail of a fine green ; primaries black, the reſt ſcarlet. 

_ Grand Loeri; Latham, i. 275. Pl. Enl. 683. Voſmaer, tab. 7; 
of equal beauty ; head, back, and wings, and upper part of the 


tail rich ſcarlet; neck, breaſt, belly, and primaries fine deep 


blue; vent and tip of the tail yellow ; a large , Vojmaer 
certainly miſtakes Ceylon for its place. 


Green and red Loeri; Latham, i. 278. Pl. Enl. 514. 130. Edw. 
231. Sonnerat, 174. tab. 108. The head, neck, breaſt, belly, 
back, and coverts of wings the richeſt green; ridge of the wings 
and primaries fine blue; under coverts of the wings ſcarlet ; on 
the belly a few blood-red and blue ſpots. 

Molucca; 
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Pig, 


WooDPECKER, 


KINGFISHER, 


downwards; head full of feathers, duſky, and ſlightly ſpotted with 
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Molucca; Wil. Ornith. tab. xvii. Pl. Enl. 283. 173; the Indian, 
Latham, i. 351, With a flatted concave plate on the head and 
bill; and the wwreazbed, Latham, i. 358; the Jaar Vogel of the 
Dutch, are found on theſe iſlands, and that of Banda. That 
called the Indian raven of Bontius, deſcribed by Mr. Willughby, 
P-. 126, and engraven in tab. xvii. from Bontius, p. 62, is another 
kind, with a very thick bill, the upper mandible greatly incur- 
vated; the temples colored like thoſe of the turkey ; the head 
and neck black. Bontius gives us no further deſcription ; but 
ſays it feeds on the nutmegs, is good eating, and has an aromatic 
taſte. All theſe birds are very detrimental to the plantations of 
this rich ſpice. M. Salerne, p. 91, ſays it is kept tame, and is 
very uſeful in deſtroying the rats and mice. He confounds the 
ſpecies tab. 283. Pl. En. with this kind; ſee his figure, tab. ix. 

THE Moluccas have the /hori-tailed pie; Latham, i. p. 300; 
Pl. End. 257. ho? 3 in form but not in color reſembling that of 
Ceylon. 

Brown ; Latham, ii. 577. Pl. Enl. 748. 313. The upper part of 
the body, wings, and tail, of a browniſh black waved with white; 
beneath whitiſh, marked with irregular black ſpots pointing 


white; cheeks white: ſize of the ſmaller Engliſh ſpotted wood- 
pecker. 
Ternate; Latham, ii. 634. PI. Enl. 116. 350. The bill and legs 

of this fine ſpecies are ſcarlet; the head, upper part of the neck, 
the back and wings of a moſt rich mazarine blue; from the chin to 
the vent white; the tail white, and equal at the end; the two mid- 
dle feathers only are longer than the others by about five inches; 
9 | they 


1 5 


they are only webbed near the baſe, which is white, marked on 


the outward ſides with a pale blue ſpot; the ſhafts are naked, and 
black almoſt to the ends, which are white, and dilate to the form 
of a Spatula. This ſpecies is of the ſize of a ſtare. The natives 


of Ternate call this bird the Godde/s, on account of the exquiſite 


brightneſs of its colors. 
Green-headed; Latham, ii. 620. Pl. Enl. 783, Head green, 


| ſurrounded with a band of black; back, wings, and tail of the 


ſame color; on the two laſt changing to bluiſh green; throat and 
neck white: inhabits Buero. ED 

Molucca; Latham, ii. 684. Le Polochion de Buffon, vi. 477. 
cheeks black ; nape mixed with white; general color of the reſt 
of the plumage grey, deepeſt on the upper . tail compoſed 
of feathers of equal length. 

Crefied ; Latbam, ii. 6901. Seb. Muf. i. tab. 30. fig. 5. Head, 
throat, and neck of a fine black; head moſt elegantly creſted ; 
wings, tall, and upper part of the body pale cheſnut ; lower parts 
light aſh ; length from tip of the bill to the tail five inches; of 


the tail fourteen and a half; the two middle feathers fourteen, 


of the outmoſt feathers only three. Seba calls it a Manucodiatæ, 
or bird of Paradiſe. 


* Amboina; Latham, ii. 741. Seb. Mu. ii. AY 62. —_ 2. Cucopit, 
Rumpb. v. 113. Head and neck yellow, edged with green; breaſt 


of a rich red; wings black, edges of the feathers yellow; reſt 


of the plumage, grey above, green beneath, all moſt gloſſy and 
brilliant. This ſpecies has a tubular tongue, and extracts with 
it the honey of the flowers. It FER might be ranged among 
the Mel/uge. 


Amboina : 
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PROMEROpS. 


CREEPER, 
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Tarun, Amboina; Latham. iii. 74. vii. 143. Seb. Mu. 62. fig. 4. Head, 
upper part of the body, primaries and tail, reddiſh brown Under 
tide of the tail golden yellow; breaſt and belly light yellow: 
rather bigger than a lark; ſings finely; flirts its tail quite on the 
back in the ſeaſon of love. | 

GZROSBEAK., Molucca; Latham, iii. 141. Pl. Enl. 139. 3 front, and 

ſides of the neck, black; hind part of the head, back, and prima- 
ries brown; breaſt and belly tranſverſely ſtriped with black and 
white; tail and its coverts black. 


TANAGRE, Amboina; Latham, iii. 244. Seb. Mus. i. tab. 38. fig. 6. Crown 
black ; back variegated with black and blue; cheeks, throat, and 


breaſt blue; coverts of the wings blue, marked With a Purple 
ſpot; belly white; tail brown. 

PIGEON; Green Turtle; Latham, iv. 653. Pl. Enl. 653. Forehead and 
throat cinereous; the predominant color of the reſt of the bird 
a green gold, gloſſed with copper; on the front of the neck a 
beautiful violet purple; length only ſeven inches and three 
quarters. | 

Ta1s makes the ſum of the birds I can collect in the 1{lands ; 

the liſt is ſmall, but their beauty will compenſate. 
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Wr know very little of their reptiles. The Boa is found in 
Ternate, and other of the ifles, of a vaſt ſize, I ſuſpect alſo 
that the Cobra de capello, or Naja, inhabits Amboina. Rum- 
pbius, ii. 131, mentions the Munalatu, a broad-headed ſerpent, a 
moſt dangerous kind; the bite of which excites great heat, and 
dreadful anxiety ; numbers of people die of the conſequences ; | 


but it is curable with the root of the Soulamoe, or Rex Amaroris, 
deſcribed 
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deſcribed in the ſame volume, p. 129. tab. 40. Rumpbius alſo 
ſpeaks of the Lacerta chalcidica as a very dangerous ſpecies of 


lizard. This poſſibly is the Anguis quadrupedes of authors, and 


the Seps of M. La Cepede, i. 433. tab. 37, which is found 1 in Java 


and Amboina. 


As to fiſhes and ſhells ey! are extremely numerous; the firſt 
very ſingular in their forms; the laſt of great beauty. 


THE large iſland of Gilolo or Halamapera is not claſſed amon g 
the Moluccas, but lies nearly contiguous to them, and extends 
north and ſouth from Lat. 3* 10“ north, to Lat. o? 50 ſouth. The 


equator paſſes over the lower part. The weſtern ſide is ſtraight, | 
and runs parallel with thoſe iſlands, and at the ſouthern end 


finiſhes oppoſite to Bazchian, but at the northern extends very 
far beyond Ternate. On the eaſt fide is a branch that points 
due eaſt, and from the baſe of that another, due north, leaving 
between it and the weſtern extent of the iſland, a bay extremely 
narrow, but of a vaſt length, penetrating above half of the 
length of the whole. Dampier* reckons this among the low 
iſlands of the Indian ſeas; yet in the interior parts it riſes into 
very lofty horns or peaks. 

Ir is ſaid to have been once governed by one ſovereign, a Scherif 
from Mecca. We have mentioned that the Sultans of Ternate 
and Tidor, now are maſters of a conſiderable part of Gi/o/o; the 
chief towns are Maba, Weda, and Patanay. The laſt is at the 
extremity of the eaſtern branch ; it ſtands on what is called 
Patany Hook, a point in Lat. o 20' north, three miles in circum- 


* Voy. i. 425. 


Vol, IV. Cc ference, 
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ISLAND OF GILOLO. 
ference, of great ſtrength, faced with precipices ; flat at top, con- 
taining many houſes and gardens, and inacceſſible unleſs þy 
ladders. | 

Tuls iſland abounds with oxen, buffaloes, goats, deer, and 
wild hogs, but ſcarcely any ſheep. 

THE natives have a turn to manufactures, but it is checked 
by the Dutch; notwithſtanding this, they import a great deal of 
cotton yarn from Balli, and the Bugge/s country, which they 
fabricate into cloth, | 

IN Gilolo, in all the Moluccas, and other ind of that diftric, 
and even in New Guinea, grows the Rima or Bread Fruit, | 
have before mentioned that uſeful tree, the Cycas circinalis, 
Sago or Libby tree, which appears firſt in Siam, grows in Sumatra, 
Borneo, Fohor, ava, and Mindanao, is continued through all the 
iſlands, and becomes in theſe countries a vegetable of the firſt 
importance, for the ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants. It is as wheat 
to the Europeans, mayz to the Americans, dates to the Arabs, 
and rice to the Hindoos. The uſe of rice, the great food of India, 
ceaſes; either the ground 1s unfit for the cultivation, or the 
natives are too lazy to ſow it, when nature offers them a more 
ready food. The ſago trees grow in great numbers in every one 
of theſe iſlands. It ſometimes attains the height of thirty feet, 
and the branches extend twenty; the circumference of the ſtem 
is as much as a man can embrace; the head ſpreads into leaves 
like a palm, to which genus it bears a great reſemblance; but 

Linnaus chooſes to fling it among the ferns. Rumpbius (Wwho 
is very diffuſe in his account of it) places it among the palms, under 
the name of Sagu, and Palma farinaria *; Mr. Forreft gives 


* Rumphius, i. 72 to 83. tab. 17. 


the 
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the beſt account of this moſt neceſſary article: I ſhall therefore 
borrow from him what is to be ſaid on the ſubject. 

0 Taz ſago or libby tree, has, like the cocoa- nut tree, no diſ- 
« tin& bark that peels off, and may be defined a long tube of 


« hard wood, about two inches thick, containing a pulp or pith, 


« mixed with many longitudinal fibres. The tree being felled, 
« jt is cut into lengths of about five or ſix feet ; a part of the 
« hard wood is then ſliced off, and the workman coming to the 
« pith, cuts acroſs (generally with an adze made of hard wood 
« called a neebong) the longitudinal fibres, and the pith to- 


« gether, leaving a part at each end uncut, ſo that, when it is 


« excavated, there remains a trough, into which the pulp is again 


« put, mixed with water, and beat with a piece of wood; then 
« the fibres, ſeparated from the pulp, float at top, and the flour 
« {ubſides. After being cleared in this manner by ſeveral 


waters, the pulp is put into cylindrical baſkets, made of the 


« leaves of the tree; and if it is to be kept ſome time, thoſe 


« baſkets are generally ſunk in freſh water. 

« ONE tree will produce from two to four hundred weight 
« of flour; no wonder then if agriculture be neglected, in a 
country, where the labour of five men, in felling ſago trees, 
« beating the flour, and inſtantly baking the bread, will main- 
% tain a hundred. I have often found large ſpecies of the ſago 


« tree on the ſea-ſhore, drifts from other countries. The ſago, 


thus ſteeped in the ſalt water, had always a ſour diſagreeable 
« ſmell; and in this ſtate, I dare ſay the wild hogs would not 


„ taſte it. The leaf of the ſago tree makes the beſt covering 


“for houſes of all the palm kind; it will laſt ſeven years. 
| + | | Cc 2 08 Coverings 
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« Coverings of the Nipa or common Atlop, ſuch as they uſe on 
* the ſouth-weſt coaſt of Sumatra, will not laſt half the time, 
* When ſago trees are cut down, freſh ones ſprout up from the 
“roots; the wild hogs frequent the places where ſago trees have 
lately been cut down, and the flour or pith has been taken out; 
te they there feaſt and fatten on the remains. 3 
6 We ſeldom or never ſee ſago in Europe but i in a granulated 
6 tate? To bring it into this ſtate from the flour, it muſt be 
« firſt moiſtened, and paſſed through a ſieve into an iron pot 
& (very ſhallow) held over a 8 which enables it to aſſume a 
4 globular form. 
« T Hus all our grained ſago 1 is half baked, and will keep long, 
c The pulp or powder of which this is made, will alſo keep 
% long, if preſerved from the air, but, if expoſed, it preſently 
turns ſour. | 
$460 OVEN. „„ TRE Papua oven for this flour is made of earthen ware; 
“ it is generally nine inches ſquare, and about four deep; it 
& js divided into two equal parts by a partition parallel to its 
&« ſides; each of thoſe parts is ſubdivided into eight or nine, 
« about an inch broad (tab. 27.) ; ſo the whole contains two 
« rows of cells, about eight or nine in a row. The ſago bread, 
« freſh from the oven, eats juſt like hot rolls. Bread thus baked 
« will keep, I am told, ſeveral years; I have kept it twelve 
«© months, nor did vermin deſtroy it in that time.” 
OTHER writers who have treated of this uſeful tree are, 
 Kaempfer, Aman. Exot. 897 ; Thunberg, Fl. Jap. 229; Raii. Hiſt, 
pl. 1 360; Seb. Mu. i. 39. tab. 25; Damper, i. 310 - and E. Forſter, 
Flor. Auſtr. inſ. p. 78, who ſays it is found in the Friendly Illes 
and 
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PAPUAN ISLANDS. 


and New Hebrides. Rumpbius deſcribes ſome other ſpecies of 
this tree, or of the palm which contains the ſago. To that moſt 


197 


admirable writer I muſt refer the reader for a copious hiſtory of 


the valuable nutriment. 

ON this tree, perhaps more frequent than any palm, is found 
lodged in the center of the pith the inſect called Curculio Palma- 
rium, Lin. Jacq. Am. 278; Merian, Surin. tab. 48. fig. 3; the 
Coſus Saguarius of Rumphius, i. 78. 79. 83. tab. 17. Its Coſſus, 
or caterpillar, is eſteemed a delicacy among the natives of both 
Indies, as the Ci Altiles, or fatted caterpillars, were among the 
Romans. Pliny, lib. xvii. c. 24, ſays that the largeſt and moſt 


CurcvLiltro 


PALMARIUM. 


delicious were thoſe of the oak, which his luxurious country- 


men fattened with flour. 
Mor ty, an iſland that nearly divides the mouth of the long bay 
at the north of Gilolo, riſes with great beauty out of the ſea; it 


Mokry. 


is particularly noted for the ſago trees; is thinly inhabited, 


but much frequented by parties from Golo, for the ſake of 
cutting the trees for the pith; the Duzch, therefore, to prevent 
the ſmuggling of the ſpices, conſtantly keep ſome of the country 
| veſſels cruizing between the two iſlands. Moy belon gs to Ter- 
nate. | | 

WE now arrive at hi Rabas ande, the group which lies 
between Palany Point and New Guinea (they take their name from 
the land of Papua, or New Guinea), and as low as the iſland of 
Ceram. The names of the principal are Waggiou, Gammon, 
Patanta, Sakvatty, and Myxoal, ſurrounded by others, ſmall, and 


PapUan 
IsLAxDps, 


of little note, unleſs by being the places where the adventurous 


Forreſt touched in his voyage in ſearch of the nutmeg trees. 
” | He 
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Ging. 


VISITED BY 
THE FRENCH, 


PAPUAN ISLANDS. 


He had the double hazard of falling into the hands of the Dutch, 
or periſhing by the fury of the wild natives; but the firſt he 


fortunately eſcaped; and by his own prudent and conciliating 


behavior (added to his having a crew entirely Indian, excepting 
two), he failed not only unmoleſted, but even befriended, by 


theſe apparent barbarians. 


THE moſt weſtern of theſe iflands is Gibby, under the equator, 
to the ſouth-eaſt of Patany Hook, and about ſix leagues diſtant. 


Its length is four or five leagues, its breadth ſmall, and its ap- 


pearance like two hills divided by a low iſthmus, and full of in- 
habitants. The French, actuated by the laudable ſpirit of im- 
proving their colonies by the introduction of nutmeg trees, made 
more than one voyage for the procuring that valuable ſpice. 
The firſt was in the year 1769, in which the celebrated natu- 
raliſt M. Sounerat, and the more celebrated philoſopher M. Le 
Poivre, embarked and failed from the itle of France. They ſtu- 
diouſly concealed the names of the iſlands they viſited, and the 
means they uſed to accompliſh the ends of their miſſion. M. Son- 
nerat went a ſecond time, in 1771; has publiſhed the account of 
his voyage, but has given us only a deſcription of the more cu- 


rious birds, and of the Papuans, the natives of the iſles, and 


of New Guinea. The French touched at the iſland of Gibby, 
which they call Gweby. During their ftay there they were viſited 
by the rajah or prince of Pazany, the ſultan of Tidor, and even 
received an embaſſy from one whom they ſtiled the emperor of 
Sakvatty. They were moſt reſpectfully treated by theſe poten- 
tates ; and by the friendſhip of the prince of Patany, obtained 


the object of the voyage. They carried forty 2 nutmeg 


2 | h trees 


PAPUAN ISLANDS. 


trees to the iſland of Bourbon, and others were ſent to the iſle 


of France; another cargo was ſent to the iſles of Seche/les. If 1 
recollect right, we found on the Grenades nutmeg trees, when we 
took thoſe iflands, which had been planted by the French. Thoſe 
which had been tranſported to the ifle of France bore fruit, but, 
believe, not to that perfection as they do in their native ſoil. 

Gag is a ſmall uninhabited iſland, in Lat. o* 18 ſouth, but 


has the advantage of a ſafe bay, of freſh water, and of timber, 


which induces people to touch there. Syang, another little iſle 
north of the line, in Lat. o' 3o', has alſo both wood and water; 
Captain Forreſt procured the laſt by obſerving, that on cut- 
ting a tree he calls the Arrow Plant, that water diſtilled from 
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SYANG. 


it; he then dug, and found a ſpring. Oh a little ſandy iſle 


called Pullo eye he met with the eggs of the turtle, directed to 
them by the marks of the fins on the ſand. 

OTHER ſmall ifles, that lie a little to the north and to the 
ſouth of the line, in about Long. 127* eaſt from Greenwich, may 
be mentioned, to ſhew the indefatigable induftry of our country- 
men: ſuch are Ruib and Een, or fiſh iſle, to the north; and to 
the ſouth is Vaglol, a ſmall flat ifle, the reſidence of a /ynazee. 
or chieftain, of the country, diſtinguiſhed by having half his 
coat, and long drawers, clouded with red, white, and yellow ; 
the other half with blue, white, and green; the turband was 


of white calico, pinked ; the clouded part of the dreſs was Hin- 


docſian calico, dyed by the natives of the Moluccas. Some of 
theſe chieftains are men of moſt poliſhed manners. 

Tomoguy, and the two iſlands of Patang and Pall form 
between them the ſafe harbor of Manafuin; a ſtreight four 


miles 


Rur. 


W AGLOL, 


Tomc6vr. 
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miles long, with a mud bottom. Piamis and 7. amuay are iſles of 


boats, from that iſland, Arrou, and Myxoal, made the tour of 


for after fiſhing and hunting a few days, they diſperſed and 


PAPUAN ISLANDS. 


no note, {till more ſouth ; but Sa/kwvazty, the moſt remote of 
the Papas, and of a conſiderable ſize, is divided from the 
coaſt of New Guinea by the narrow ſtreight of Galoway. It is 
of a lozenge ſhape, very populous, and governed by a rajah. 
In 1770 the rajah, with more than a hundred of the Papuan 


the iſles, and failed up the ſtreights which divide Glo from 
Batchian. The Dutch, apprehenſive of ſome miſchief, made 
their chieftains preſents of cloth, &c. Their ſtay was ſhort, 


went home, the rajah excepted, who, with a few of his 
people, remained behind, without offering the leaſt offence. 
The Dutch treacherouſly inveigled him to Ternate, and even 
made him a preſent of a bag of dollars, to be laid out in any 
of the European articles he choſe out of their magazines. He 
entered the fort with a few of his men, and was immediately in- 
formed that he was a priſoner. His people inſtantly gave ſigns 
of running a muck to ſave their maſter, or to {ell their own lives 
dearly. The generous rajah whiſpered to them an order of for- 
bearance, and to endeavor their own eſcape, which they ef- 
fected. The prince gave up his cr/s, and was ſoon tranſported 
to the Cape, to join the miſerable exiles on Robben 1/land. 
THz Dutch might have ſome cauſe for their fears, it being 
cuſtomary for the Papuans of New Guinea and Salwatty to aſ- 
ſemble in great numbers in the months of March and April 
(when the ſeas are generally ſmooth), and make war on Gol, 


Ceram, Amboina, and as far as Aulla Belſi. In 1765 they plun- 
dered 


 PAPUAN ISLANDS. 


dered the iſle of Aublou, near Buero, and carried away many of 
the inhabitants. 

THE Papuans, the inhabitants of theſe iſles, and of the land of. 
Papuas, or New Guinea, and (according to Mr. Forre}, p. 68.) the 
internal parts of the Moluccas, are a moſt ſingular race of men, 
of a horrible appearance and great ferocity ; brave, ſays M. Son- 
nerat, lovers of war, cruel, ſuſpicious, and treacherous. Mr. 
Forreſt ſaw them frequently, but his account of them is brief; 
they behaved to him eaſy and familiar, and even furniſhed him 
with fiſh, or ſuch proviſions their iſlands afforded. PForre/ con- 
ciliated their affection. It is highly probable that Sonnerat re- 
ceived his accounts from ſome Europeans who had provoked 
them by their inſults. They live chiefly on fiſh or turtle, of 
which they have abundance, and neglect every ſpecies of agri- 
culture. When they want bread, they carry live turtle, and 


ſauſages made of their eggs, dried fiſh, &c. to the iſland of 
Waggiou, where they exchange them for /ago, baked or freſh. 


Their own ifles furniſh the trees in quantity; but ſo lazy are 
they, that they very ſeldom will give themſelves the trouble of 
cutting them down. They alſo bring with them tortoiſe-ſhell 
and ſuallo, which they ſell to the Chine/e whom they. find trading 
in the different iſlands. Their wives and children accompany them 
in theſe voyages, which are performed in boats like thoſe we call 
punts, ſquare at each end, and furniſhed with an out-rigger of 
a fingle frame; they row with very broad oars. They take with 
them their bows, arrows, and lances; and for fiſhing are provided 
with a ſmall round net, diſtended at the end of a pole, of the 
ſame kind as our Engliſb landing net. Add to this two or three 
„„ 5, | D d fox- 
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WATER CHASE 


OF Hoss. 


FoRmM OF THE 
PAPUANS, 


PAPUAN ISLANDS. 


fox-looking dogs, for the purpoſe of purſuit by ſea or land; for 
the Papuans have a moſt fingular water chaſe, which is that of 


hogs; they follow thoſe animals as they are ſwimming among 


the ſmall i{tands, and ſhoot them with their arrows, or transfix 


them with ſpears. The ſwine ſwim in a line, and the hindmoſt 


hogs reſt their ſnouts on the backs of the preceding. Mr. Foryey 8 
gives us a repreſentation of this kind of hunting, and alſo of the 


: perſons, boats, and the naval apparatus of thefe ſportſmen. They 


are excellent archers; their arrows are often ſix feet long; the 
bow is generally of flit Paimboo, and the ſtring of ſplit raztans. 
THE aſpect of theſe people is frightful and hidequs : the 
men are ſtout in body, their ſkin of a ſhining black, rough, 
and often disfigured with marks like thoſe occaſioned by the 
leproſy; their eyes are very large, their noſes flat, mouth from 


ear to ear, their lips amazingly thick, eſpecially the upper lip; 


their hair woolly, either a ſhining black or fiery red: M. Son- 
nerat imagines the laſt to be owing to ſome powder. It is dreſſed 
in a vaſt buſh, ſo as to reſemble a mop; ſome are three feet in 
circumference, the leaft two and a half; in this they ſtick their 


comb, conſiſting of four or five diverging teeth, with which 


they occaſionally dreſs their frizzled locks, to give them a greater 
bulk; they ſometimes ornament them with feathers of the birds 
of Paradiſe; others add to their deformity by boring their noſes, 
and paſſing through them rings, pieces of bone, or ſticks; and 


many, by way of ornament, hang round their necks the tuſks 
of boars. The heads of the women are of leſs ſize than thoſe 


of the men, and in their left ear they wear ſmall braſs rings. 


* Tab.. xi. 
The 


PAP U AN ISLANDS. 


The men go naked, excepting a ſmall wrapper round their waiſts, 
made of the fibres of the coco. The women uſe a covering, in 
general of the coarſe Surat baftas, tucked up behind, ſo as to 
leave their bodies and thighs expoſed to view. The children 
have no ſort of cloathing. | 

ON an iſle in Lat 3* 44, Schouten obſerved that the women 
were more hideous than the men; their face reſembled that of a 
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monkey; their breaſts hung down to their middle; their ſto- 


machs enormouſly large, and their limbs moſt diſproportionally 
ſlender ; one ſquinted; a ſecond had an arm monſtrouſly ſwelled ; 


a third, a leg; in ſhort, there was not one but had ſome defect 


that indicated an unwholeſome climate. Such is the account 
given in * Les Navigations aux Terres auftrales. 

Orr the north-weſt part of Safwattyis the long iſle of Patanta, 
divided from the former by a narrow but long paſſage, called 
Pitbs ſtreights; Mr. Dalrymple gives views of both of the iſlands. 


PATANTA, 


The land is high on each ſide, but that of Patanta remarkably : 
ſo; the mountains are double and treble, and riſe above each 


other into moſt exalted ſummits, ending in points, or in rounded 
forms, and quite cloathed with fine woods, 

Dampier, in 1699, ſailed between the north ſide of Patanta and 
the adjacent iſland, through a ſtreight ſeen in the maps under the 
name of the new Paſſage; Dampier miſtook the iſle of Patania 
for the extreme north-weſt part of the Papuas land, or Nero 
Guinea, and paſſed under cape Monkaite, the moſt weſterly point 
of Palanta, which he ſuppoſes to have been the cape Mabo of the 


Dulcb. Immediately afterwards he fell in with ſome ſmall iſlands, 


* Vol. i. P. 400, 


D d 2 which 
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Is.e or K Which he named Coc#le iſle, Pigeon iſle, and king William's iſle, 


ON. Mr. Dalrymple, in his view of headlands, gives a point on the 
_”” | laſt the title of cape Mabo; that judicious writer makes king 771. 
liam's ifland the northern boundary of the new ſtreight, or as he 
names it Damprer's ſtreight; king William's iſland is very moun- 
tanous and woody, and greatly reſembling that of Patonta, 
Dampier viſited a ſmall low ifland, off the weſtern part of king 
William's, which he called Pigeon wile, from its {warming with a 
ſpecies of thoſe birds. 
CockLs IsLE, THE third he named Coc#/e ifle, from the number of the 
Chama Gizgas of Linnæus, which he found on the coral rocks. | 
This monſtrous ſhell is deſcribed by Rumpbius, tab. 47. fig. E 5 
Bonanni, lib. ii. tab. 88; Seb. iii. tab. 86. fig. i; Argenville, tab. 23. 
fig. E; Born, p.80; Da Cota, Conchyl. tab. 7. fig. 4; and Chemnitz, 
vol. vii. tab. 9. fig. 495. Damper calls them cockles ; he ſays that 
at firſt he conld get only ſmall ones of ten pounds weight, but 
Vasr Cuanz, afterwards his men brought him a ſingle ſhell that weighed two 
| hundred and fifty-cight pounds, ſo that the pair muſt have 
weighed five hundred and fixteen pounds, excluſive of the fiſh, 
which in ſome weighs thirty pounds. This is eſteemed very good 
ſtewed, and, with the Sago bread of theſe iſlands, may at any 
time be a ſure relief to navigators, By reaſon of the ſize of theſe 
ſhells, it is unſafe to attempt taking them into a ſmall canoe : 
the method of managing them in ſuch circumſtances, is to put a 
pole into the gaping ſhell, which inſtantly cloſes, and holds ſo 
faſt that it may be drawn up to the ſurface of the water; the 
fiſh, on being ſtabbed with a cutlaſs, dies immediately, and may 
be taken out, and the ſhells dropped into the ſea. M. Da Cofta - 
| lays 
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ſays that ſometimes a pair of ſhells weigh ſix and even ſeven hun- 
dred pounds. Mr. Gmelin * relates that the fiſh is large enough to 
feed a hundred and twenty men, and that the ſhells are able 


to ſnap a cable in two, or to cut off a man's hand! the laſt 


I can credit, ponbly the firſt is an exaggerated as of their 


{trength. 
MR. Born, p. 81. (from Davila) informs us, that from the li- 


gament of the hinge! is made a gem called Pavonium by litho- 


logiſts. 


NokrH of Patanta is a narrow anonymous iſle, lying midway, 


"ul 


and at but a ſmall diſtance from it, that of Gammon, ſituated near 


to Waygiou, one of the greateſt of the Papuan iſles. On the 
ſouth this is divided by two great bays, which penetrate deeply 
into the country ; the northern fide is gently incurvated, and 
' bends at each end towards the ſouth; the equator paſſes over 
the middle of the iſland. The land is very lofty, and the moun- 
tains divide frequently into peaks, the loftieſt of which is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of the Buffalos Horn. 
faid to be forty leagues in circumference, to be governed by 
chieftains, and to contain a hundred thouſand inhabitants, who 
are perpetually at war with each other. On the ſouth fide are 
two very good harbors, Piapis and Ofak. Mr. Forreft gives 
plans of them in his ninth plate, and of the pictureſque harbor of 
Rawak, in plate 10. In the fame, and alſo in tab. 9, are views of 
the iſland itſelf, 


Bxsipzs the little iſles, ſuch as Ruib, Een, and others, to the 
north and north-weſt of the harbor of Piapis, are ſeveral which 


* Lin, Syſt, 3300. 


; Ga. fe 


are 


The iſland is 


— 


Waycov. 
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are to be found to the north-eaſt of that of Ofak, * among 


them is Manouanan *, an iſland of a middling height, preci- 


IsLES OF VOWI. 


AB DON. 


LAN PD oF 
' FAPYAS. 


WU N DISs 
COVERED. 


order to get at the iſles. Abdon is in Lat. 


pitous on the ſides. 


THE group of the little iſles of Aion or Yew, are in about 


Lat. o* 38' north, at ſome diſtance to the north-north-eaſt of 
Manouanan, and incloſed in regular reefs t; the number of 
iſlands is ſixteen. In the leſſer cluſter is included 4:04 Baba, or 
Father Aiou, the largeſt of the whole, and of the height of more 


than five hundred feet, and about five miles in circumference ; 1 


all the other iſlands, except Wan and Konibar, are low. 


IN the greater group are Abdon, Konibar, and ſeveral others of 
leſſer note: the reef here forms a very conſiderable bed, run- 


ning from north to ſouth, but the reef itſelf muſt be paſſed in 


on this iſland and Aiou Baba is rich, and rudely planted with 
Papaws trees, or Carica Papaya |, lime trees, or Citrus limon, and 
Capſicum, or Cayenne pepper; Konibar with yams, potatoes, and 
ſugar canes. On Aiou Baba is a pool of freſh water; that ar- 
ticle is to be found by digging, even on the low grounds. The 
ſeas abound with fiſh, turtle, and Suallo, which the Papuans ſell 
to the Chineſe, who muſt always be furniſhed with Duzch paſſes, 
Let me not leave theſe little iſles, without ſaying that Mr. For- 
reſi met with the utmoſt hoſpitality from the natives, and from 
the Moodoos, or chieftains, even a ſpecies of politeneſs. Theſe 


iſlands command a view of the lofty mountains of the land of 


Papuas, or New Guinea. 
HERE the reader may be told that this country was diſcovered 


+ Forreſt, tab. 7. } Rumph, i. 145. tab. 50. $1. 


in 


* Forreſt, 82. tab. xi. 


o 36 north. The ſoil. 
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LAND or PAP UAS, ok NEW GUINEA. 5 


in 1528, on the day of the Epiphany, by Don Aluar de Saavedra, 
who ſailed from a port in Mexico, by order of the great Ferdi- 
1ando Cortes, who was inſtigated to it by an eccleſiaſtic of the 
name of Juan d' Arragsaga, in order to promote a farther know- 
lege of the ſpicy ifles.. He reached the Moluccas, where he 
found ſome remains of the fleet of Magellan; from Tidor, he 
took his departure on his return to Mexico, and fell in with the 
Papuan' les, and the land of Papua itſelf, which he called New 
Guinea, on the miſtaken opinion that it lay in the ſame meri. 
dian circle as the African Guinea. 
Taz firſt remarkable place on this part of that vaſt ifland is Care or 
| TEE vo | | _ Goop Hope, 
the cape of Good Hope , lying very nearly under the equator, it 
is to be ſeen at the diſtance of thirty-ſix miles, ſloping down to 
the very water. Abundance of drift wood was obſerved, not 
only here, but about New Britain, and all the iſlands to the 
north. | | 
THE whole coaſt continues very lofty, and the land a vaſt ſuc- 
ceſſion of mountain above mountain, richly cloathed with woods. 
The little ifle of YTowwry, in Lat. of 15 ſouth, Long. 130* 45 eaſt, Is.s or Yownv. 
has behind it a ſafe harbor, and on it the nutmeg tree; farther 
is the land of Dory, with a ſmall hooked promontory of the ſame 
name, and within that, in Lat. o 21' ſouth, Long. 131 eaſt, is the 
harbor, of an appearance moſt uncommonly beautiful and pic- 
tureſque, bounded by ranges of mountains riſing above each 
other to amazing heights, and finely wooded. Thoſe of Arfack Movxralixs 
are the moſt diſtant from the coaſt, and appear to ſoar above Ack. 


* Forreſt, p. 92, and plate at p. 150, 


the 
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OFFAK, 


 Is1Es OF YoWL, 


ABDON, 


LAND oF 
FAP OAS. 


WUZN DISs 
| COVERED. 


PAPUAN ISLANDS. 


are to be found to the north-eaſt of that of Ofak, and among 
them is Manouvanan *, an iſland of a middling height, preci- 
pitous on the ſides. 
THE group of the little iſles of Aion or Yow!l, are in about 
Lat. o 38' north, at ſome diſtance to the north-north-eaſt of 
Manouanan, and incloſed in regular reefs f; the number of 
iſlands is ſixteen. Inthe leſſer cluſter is included Aiou Baba, or 
Father Aiou, the largeſt of the whole, and of the height of more 
than five hundred feet, and about five miles in circumterence ; . 
all the other iſlands, except don and Konibar, are low. 
IN the greater group are Abdon, Konibar, and ſeveral others of 
lefler note: the reef here forms a very conſiderable bed, run- 
ning from north to ſouth, but the reef itſelf muſt be paſſed in 
order to get at the iſles. Abdon is in Lat. o 36' north. The ſoil 
on this iſland and Aiou Baba is rich, and rudely planted with 
Papaws trees, or Carica Papaya j, lime trees, or Citrus limon, and 
Capſicum, or Cayenne pepper; Konibar with yams, potatoes, and 
ſugar canes. On Aiou Baba is a pool of freſh water; that ar- 
ticle is to be found by digging, even on the low grounds. The 
ſeas abound with fiſh, turtle, and Suallo, which the Papuans {ell 
to the Chne/e, who muſt always be furniſhed with Dich paſſes, 
Let me not leave theſe little iſles, without ſaying that Mr. For- 
2 met with the utmoſt hoſpitality from the natives, and from 
the Moodoos, or chieftains, even a ſpecies of politeneſs. Theſe 
iſlands command a view of the lofty mountains of the land of 
Papuas, or New Guinea. 
HERE the reader may be told that this country was diſcovered 


* Forreſt, 82. tab. xi. 4+ Forreſt, tab, 7. } Rumph, i, 145. tab. 50. $1. 
| in 
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in 1528, on the day of the Epiphany, by Don Aluar de Saavedra, 
who ſailed from a port in Mexico, by order of the great Ferdi- 
nando Cortes, who was inſtigated to it by an eccleſiaſtic of the 
name of Juan d' Arragsaga, in order to promote a farther know- 
lege of the ſpicy iſles. He reached the Mo/uccas, where he 
found ſome remains of the fleet of Magellan; from Tidor, he 
took his departure on his return to Mex7co, and fell in with the 
Papuan iſles, and the land of Papua itſelf, which he called Nero 
Guinea, on the miſtaken opinion that it lay in the ſame meri- 
dian circle as the African Guinea. 

THE firſt remarkable place on this part of that vaſt ifland is 
che cape of Good Hope *, lying very nearly under the equator, it 
is to be ſeen at the diſtance of thirty-ſix miles, ſloping down to 
the very water. Abundance of drift wood was obſerved, not 


Cape or 
Goop Hope, 


only here, but about New Britain, and all the iſlands to the 


north. 

THE whole coaſt continues very lofty, and the land a vaſt ſuc- 
ceſſion of mountain above mountain, richly cloathed with woods. 
The little iſle of Yozwry, in Lat. o 15 ſouth, Long. 130* 45 eaſt, 
has behind it a ſafe harbor, and on it the nutmeg tree; farther 
is the land of Dory, with a ſmall hooked promontory of the ſame 
name, and within that, in Lat. o* 21' ſouth, Long. 131* eaſt, is the 
harbor, of an appearance moſt uncommonly beautiful and pic- 
tureſque, bounded by ranges of mountains riſing above each 


other to amazing heights, and finely wooded. Thoſe of Arfack 


are the moſt diſtant from the coaſt, and appear to ſoar above 


* Forreſt, p. 92, and plate at p. 150, 


the 


IsLE 8 


MovunTains 
OF ARFACK, 
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PAPUAN 
HovsEs. 


HATAFOR AS» 


mountaneers. 


the groteſque inhabitants, and their ſingular habitations, built 


Thames, A few yards from this is another ſtage in deeper water, 
on which ſtands a ſmall more elevated hut; the firſt tenement 


and the Moroots on Borneo. The frontiſpiece to Mr. Forre/!'s 


LAND oF PAPUAS, OR NEW GUINEA, 
the reſt. Numbers of fires were ſeen, poſſibly made by the 


THE ſhores were planted with coco palms, and varied with 


over the water on ſtages erected on poſts, far projecting into the 
bay, and conſtructed exactly like ſome of the ſtairs on the river 


is the largeſt, and contains fourteen cabins (ſome are leſſer) ſeven 
on a ſide, beſides a common hall. In the laſt the women ſit, 
ſome making mats, others pots out of the ductile clay, which 
they afterwards burn with dry graſs or bruſh wood; the women 
do moſt of the work; they often are ſeen with an axe pre- 
paring the timber for the ſtages, while the men indulge in in- 
dolence, or preparation for the chaſe of wild hogs. The mar. 
Tied people, with their families, live apart from the batchelors 
in the greater houſes; the batchelors in thoſe on the end of the 
ſtage ; ſuch is ſaid to be the caſe with the Battas on Sumatra, 


book gives a full idea of theſe tenements, and the ſurrounding 
ſcenery, and in tab. 12. is a beautiful view of the entrance, with 
one of thoſe little round-headed button-ſhaped iſlands, covered 
with wood to the water edge, and which characteriſe the archi- 
pelagos of theſe parts of the Indian teas. 
IN the inland part of the country is a race of men called 
Haraforas, who are a ſort of gardeners, and cultivate the plan- 
tanes, and ſome other eſculents; theſe they ſupply the Papuas 
with, by a certain tenure; for if a Popuan preſents a Harajors 
3 — with 


LAND or PAPUAS, ox NEW GUINEA. 


with an axe or chopping knife, his lands and labor are ſubject 
to a tax for ever to the donor. If the Harafora loſes his axe, 


he is {till ſubject to the tax; if he breaks or wears it out the 


Papuan muſt ſupply him with another, or the tax ceaſes. The 
Haraforas wear long hair, but are Pagans like the Papunns. 
They live in trees, which they aſcend by a long notched pole, 
which they draw after them to prevent ſurpriſe. 

I CAN give no account of the religious rites of either of theſe 
people. The Papuans form tombs of the rude coral rock ; Mr. 
Forreft ſaw one with the wooden figure of a child about eight 
years old, completely dreſſed; a real ſcull, with a wooden head, 
was placed in the upper part. 

THEIR commerce is chiefly with the Chine/e; from them they 
purchaſe their iron tools, chopping knives, and axes, blue and 
red baftas, China beads, Plates, baſons, &c. The Chine/e carry 
back Miſory bark, which they get to the eaſtward of Dory, at a 
place called Warmajine or Warapine, it is worth thirty dollars a 
pecul on aua. They trade allo in ſlaves, ambergris, Suallo, or 
ſea ſlug, tortoiſe-ſhell, ſmall pearls, black Loeries, large red 
 Loeries, birds of Paradiſe, and many kinds of dead birds which 
the Papuans have a particular way of drying. As to the A- 
/ory bark, the Chineſe carry it to the iſland of Java, and ſell it to 
the natives, who reduce 1t to powder, and rub their bodies with 
it, as the Gentoos on the Coromandel coaſt do with the ſandal 
wood. „„ 

AFTER this extract, let me obſerve how very prevalent is the 
infamous traffic in our fellow creatures, for it reaches poſſibly to 
the remoteſt part of New Guinea. The man I mention at p. 34 of 
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BIRDS OF 


PARADISE. 


SHAGUE: 


may meet with. Captain Forre/? met with a boat with only four 


forms of various of the feathered tribe which wanton in its 
ſpicy air. The birds of Paradiſe, the grand Promerops, and a 


LAND or PAPUAS, os NEW GUINEA, 
this volume, engraven by Le Brun, was one of ſix ſeized on the 
coaſt of New Guinea in 1706, by the commander of the Yin}, a 
Dutch ſhip, who brought them to Bazavia, where they were 
treated with great humanity; it having been the deſign of the 
Dutch to ſend them back to their own country, in order to conci- 
liate the affections of the natives. The Papuans trade in their 
brother Papuans, and carry them to any chance cuſtomers they N 


men, two of which were ſlaves for ſale; each had round his 
neck a rattan collar, with a log of wood cut into the form of a 
ſugar loaf, and of five or ſix pound weight, pendant behind. 
Theſe were offered very cheap to the captain, but he declined 
the purchaſe. He ſeems to have been before provided, for he 
tells us * he bought a linguiſt at T2. 
I Au reminded of the ornithology of New Guinea and the 
Papuan iſlands, by the curious birds, which make another article 
of commerce; nature here grows voluptuouſly rich in the 


few other ſpecies, are diſtinguiſhed by ſome eccentricity of plu- 
mage. I ſhall continue my account of the former as the moſt 
eminent, and refer to p. 148 for the preface to the genus, and 
hiſtory of the firſt ſpecies. I ſhall reſume the ſubject with the 
Shague, a ſmaller bird of Paradiſe +, differing from the former 
chiefly in ſize; it has all the characters of the common, but its 
colors are leſs bright; the back is of a greyiſh yellow, bill lead | 


color. 


P. 100. + Forreſt's Voy. 137. Latham, ii, 474. | 
„ TIIIs 


BIRDS Or NEW GUINEA. 


Tuls inhabits the Papuan iſles only; a chain which extends 
from the ſouth end of Gilolo, to the weſt extremity of New Guinea. 
They never migrate, but rooſt on the loftieſt trees of the moſt 
mountanous parts of the country, and are likewiſe ſaid to have 
their king or leader, 'They are ſhot with blunt arrows by the 
natives of Mixoal; others ſay, that when the natives obſerve 
where they come to drink, they poiſon the water with the Coccult 
Indici, which ſo ſtupifies them that they are caught readily. 
They love to feed on the fruit of the T/hampedeh, which they 
pierce with their bills, and extract the kernel. The natives pre- 
ſerve them by drawing the entrails, and ſearing the inſide with 
a hot iron, after which they put them in the hollow of a bam- 


boo for their ſecurity. The Papuans call them Shag or Shague. 


They differ from the former in being reſidentiary birds, other- 
wiſe I might have been tempted to have joined this and the 
former as varieties. They likewiſe might clame the title of 
Manu-co Dewata, for like the preceding, they aſpire to the 
heavenly regions. A fable (not unlike part of that of the Phe- 
nix) is related of this ſpecies, that when it finds its end approach- 
ing, it ſoars directly up to the ſun, till exhauſted with its flight, 
it falls dead upon the earth. 

Magnificent; de Buffon, iii. 166. Pl. Eu. 631. Sonn. N. Guinee, 
163. tab. 98. Latham, ii. 477. tab. Xix; inhabits New Guinea ; 1 
ſhall not trouble the reader with deſcription, Dus refer to the 
beautiful figure given by Mr, Latham. 


Creſted; Manucodiata cirrbata, Aldr, lib. xii. c. 25. p. 401; with 


a long black bill ſomewhat hooked; at the junction of the bill, 
the feathers were yellow; head, neck, and wings black; near 
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GoRGET. 


LAND of PAPUAS, oR NEW GUINEA. 


the nape of the neck a creſt compoſed of Riff yellow briſtles, 
rather than feathers, three inches high; length, to the end of 
the wings, eighteen inches : moſt probably an inhabitant of 
New Guinea, but ſeems unknown ſince the days of Algroc 
Vandus. Th | 

Gorget; Latham, ii. 478. tab. xx. This was undeſcribed till 
Mr. Lathain favored us with an account of it; he ſuppoſes it to 
be the ſame with one mentioned by captain Forref, p. 140, who 


ſays that the Aries, or inhabitants of the mountains in Mz:xoal, 


SUPERB; 


ſhoot theſe birds, and ſell them to the people of Tidore. 
Superb; Sonn. N. Guinte, I57. tab. 96. De Buyon, iii. 169, 


Pl. Enl. 63a. Latham, ii. 4799. The Black, Forreſt, 139. An in- 


 FURCATED; 


habitant of New Guinea, its hiſtory unknown. M. Sonnerat 
places a ſmall bird in its claws, ſo one may conclude it to be a 


rapacious ſpecies, but it is a moſt elegant kind; the long feathers 


ſpringing from the ſhoulder are beſt expreſſed in the figure 
given in Les Planches Enluminees ; in Mr. Sonnerat they are left 
quieſcent. 

Furcated; Latham, ii. 480. 2d paragraph. Lev. Mus. with 


the head wholly black; the wings had been cut off, but near 


SIX- WIRED, 


DAMASKED 
Bivk GREEN, 


their origin riſes a tuft, like thoſe of the preceding, on the upper- 


part of the belly. 
S1x-wired ; L'oiſeauæ de Paradis a gorge d'or; Sonn. N. Guinee,. 


158. tab. 97. Le Si ifelet, ou manucode a ſix filets; de Buffon, iii. 171. 


P]. Enl. 633. Latham, ii. 481. Size of a turtle. The long ſhaft- 


leſs feathers on each fide of the neck, make it the moſt ſingular 
ſpecies of any we are acquainted with. 


Damaſked blue green; Latham, ii. 482. Sonnerat, 164. tab. 99. 
3 Pl. Ent. 


BIRDS or NEW GUINEA. 
PI, Enl. 634. This ſpecies has none of the eccentric feathers of 
the others, yet each feather on the head and body appears 
curled at the edges. The color is that of damaſked ſteel, re- 
fleting blue, green, and purple. The feathers in the bird de- 
ſcribed by Mr. Sonnerat, lie quite cloſe on each other; length: 
ſixteen inches. | 

Golden ; Edw. 112. Latham, ii. 483. T bis ſpecies 1s of a bril- 
liant gold color; throat of a velvet black; Page of the wings 
and tail black. : 

White ; Forreſl, 140: Latham, index, p. 107. Theſe are very 
uncommon z- one is ſaid to be quite white, the other black and 
white: found only in the Pabuan iflands, eſpecially in Vaggiou. 

White-winged; Latham, vii. Supp. 92. Its general color is black; 


about the neck gloſſed with copper; primaries white, edged with 


black; the middle feathers of the tail twenty inches long, the 
exterior only ſeven. 
I Now paſs to another genus which produces ſpecies inferior 


only to the preceding. The Grand of Mr. Latham, ii. p. 695. 


Le grand Promerops de la Nouvelle Guinee ; Sonn. Joy. p. 166. 
pl. 101. Pl. Eul. 630. Le grand Promerops a paremens jri/ os; 
Buf. O1s. vi. p. 472. 

THE extravagancy of the plumage is admirably expreſſed in 
the figure referred to; the ſize is that of a middle ſized pigeon ; 
the tail is moſt enormous; the middle feathers being two feet 
four inches long. 


THe rayed is the other ſpecies; New Guinea, brown; Latham. 


ii. 604. Le Promerops brun de la Nouvelle Guinee ; Sonn. Voy. 164. 


tab. I00, Le Promerops brun a ventre hg ; Buf. Ois. vi. p. 471. 
PI. 22. 


Gol pEN. 
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WHITE; 


WIITE- 
WINCGE D. 


GRAND 
PROMEROPS. 


214 


PARROT. 


ſume the regular order, and go on with the firſt n genus of 
the liſt. | 


upper mandible pale yellow, lower black; head, neck, breaft, 


ſhort, and of a gay green; back, between the ſhoulders, of the 
ſame color; the reſt of the back is ornamented with a ſtripe of 


On each ſide of the breaſt, and beneath the thighs, is a ſpot of 


green, lower part yellow: two of the middle feathers exceed the 
others 9 in length. This alſo is a native of the Fapuau 


LAND or PAPU As, oR NEW GUINEA. 


pl. 22. Promerops de la Nouvelle Guinee; Pl. Enl. 638. The tail 
of this ſpecies is alſo long, but far inferior to that of the other, 
which is a chef &@uvre of nature in its kind. 

THESE birds being peculiar to the land of Papua or New 
Guinea, I have, out of all ſyſtem, began with them. I now re. 


New Guinea; Sonnerat, 174. tab. Tos, Latham, i. 296: with 


coverts of wings, and the tail of a bright graſs green; primaries 
of an indigo color, inner coverts carmine : inhabits New Guinea. 

Papuan Loeri; Latham, i. 215. Sonn. N. Guinee, iii. 175: with 
red bill and legs; head, neck, and breaſt of a lively carmine 
color. On the hind part of the head is an oblong tranſverſe ſpot, 
of a moſt ſtriking blue above, and violet black beneath; on the 
middle of the neck behind is another of a violet black ; wings 


bright blue quite to the tail, bounded on each fide by lively red. 


bright yellow; upper part of the belly and vent feathers red; 
middle of the belly blue. The tail is for two thirds of its length 


iſles. 
Great-billed Loeri; ; de Buffon, vi. 122. Pl. En! 713. Latham, 1. 
178: with a bill of a blood red, moſt diſproportionably large; 


head blue; neck of a bright green, gloſſed with gold; back of 


a ſea 


BIRDS of NEW GUINEA. 
a ſea blue; breaſt and belly yellow, ſhaded with green; coverts 
of the wings black, edged with yellow ; primaries glofled with 
ſky blue and green ; tail azure, tipt with yellow ; length above, 
fourteen inches. Inhabits New Guinea. 
Black Loeri; Latham, i. 221. Sonnerat, 175. tab. 110: with a 
duſky bill; whole plumage black, with the gloſs of metallic 


blue: and the appearance of velvet; tail below of a ſordid green; 


legs duſky. Inhabits New Guinea and the Papuan iſles. 


Gueby Loeri; Latham, i. 219. Pl. Enl. 684. Sonnerat, 174. 


tab. 109 : with a pale red bill; head, neck, breaſt, belly, vent, and 
middle of the back rich ſcarlet; behind each eye an oblique 
ſtroke of black; breaſt, hind part of neck, and the belly, croſſed 
with ſhort ſemilunar ſpots of dark violet; coverts of wings 
ſcarlet; the lower irregularly ſpotted with black; primaries and 
ſecondaries black, varied with a few red ſpots; a great trian- 

cular ſpot of dark violet marks the farther parts of the wings 
about the ſcapulars, and covers the adjacent part of the back ; 


tail of a copper color ; length about nine inches. inhabits Gueby, 


between Gilolo and Nero Guinea. 


Gilolo Loeri; ; Latbam, i. 274. Sonnerat, 177. tab. 112. P. En. 


519: with the whole plumage ſcarlet, except the firſt primaries, 
and the ends of the others, which are black; on the coverts are 


two blue ſpots, and on the vent another; tail of a fine carmine, 


the end cheſnut. Inhabits Cl. 


IT may be obſerved that the name of Loeris is given to ſuch 
parrots as have the bill weaker, leſs crooked, and more ſharp 
pointed than the others ; which have a more lively look, greater 
alacrity and ſuddenneſs in their movements; their voice more 


piercing, 
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piercing, and the note having ſome ſimilitude to the word Lori 5 
they learn to ſpeak with amazing facility, and will repeat words 
even at the firſt hearing. They are alſo to an individual natives 
of the Mo/ucca iſles or New Guinea. 

New Guinea; Dampier's Voy. iii. 187; with the outſide of the 
feathers black, their inſides white; in ſize and form reſembling 


the Engliſb crows, and the white color imperceptible, unleſs the 


feathers are examined. Inhabits Palo Sabuda, an iſle on the 
coaſt of New Guinea. 
Barred; Choucas de la Nowvelle Guinee ; * de Buffon, i 111. 80. Pl. 


— 629. Latham, i. 381: with a ſtrong black bill; ſrom the 


forehead a black ſtroke paſſes beneath, and beyond each eye; 


| head, neck, and upper part of back cinereous; breaſt, belly, 


lower part of back, and rump, white barred with black ; tail, 
wings, and legs black; length near thirteen inches. Inhabits 
New Guinea; has the appearance of a Jackdaw. 

Grey; Le choucari de la N. Guinee; de Buffon, iii. 81. Pl. Eil. 


| 630: with a ſmall black ſpot beginning at the bill, and ſurround- 


ing the eyes; head, neck, wings, back, and tail of a deep cine- 
reous grey, declining into dirty white on the breaſt and belly; 
legs cinereous; length above eleven inches: found in New 
Guinen. | | 
Pied; Latham, i. 415. Pl. Enl, 628. The bill ſtrong and 
thick; head, neck, and upper part of the back black; primaries 
and tail black, and moſt remote tertial; the exterior feathers 
of the laſt tipt with white; reſt of the plumage white; length 
thirteen inches. 
Great 
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Great Brown ; has been mentioned at p. 124, among the birds KWa-riskEk. 


of New Holland. 

The Spotted; Sonnerat, 171. tab. 107; or the New Guinea, 
Latham, ii. 614; is moſt remarkable in its colors, being black, 
univerſally marked on head, back, wings, and tail, with ſmall 
round ſpots of white; and on the neck, breaſt, and belly, 
with ſhort downward ſtreaks of the ſame color. On the ſides 


of the cheek is a large elegant pear-ſhaped white ſpot, and be- 


neath that, another exactly circular. Thus ſpecies is as large as 
a crow. 

New Guinea; Latham, iv. 789. Sonnerat, I70. tab, 10g. This 
is a dwarf ſpecies, of half the ſize of the Eugliſh Quail; color 
brown; coverts of the wings edged with dirty yellow; primaries 
black. 


Great crowned s Latham, iv. 620. Edw. 338. Columba Coro- 


nata; Lin. 282. Pl, Enl. 118. Sonnerat, 169. tab. 104. The head 
of this ſpecies is adorned with a vaſt ſuperb circular creſt of fea- 
thers, ſtanding erect, and compoſed of looſe unconnected webs 
of a fine pale bluiſh aſh; the eyes lodged in a ſhuttle-ſhaped 
band of black; the leſſer coverts of the wings, and upper part 
of the back of a dark reddiſh purple; the firſt greater coverts 
white, edged with red. All the reſt of the plumage, wings, and 
tail, of the color of the creſt. 

Tnuis is the giant of the kind, being equal in ſize to a com- 
mon turkey. It has been miſnamed a pheaſant, but beſides the 


generical marks, it has the manners of a pigeon, billing, inflat- 


ing its breaſt, and cooing ; but the laſt (as might be expected 
from the 1 8 is ſo ſonorous, as to approach, when in fulneſs 
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of love, the ſound of bellowing ; at which ſeaſon it brings its 
head to its breaſt, and emits its amorous note. They ſoon grow 
tame, and take to the food which is placed before them ; they 
are pugnacions, and will ftrike a hard blow with their Wings, 


which are armed with a horny excrefcence. It is ſaid that they 


are kept in the Eaſt Indies in the court yards as domeſtic poultry, 
They have been brought alive to France, where the female has 
formed its neſt in a tree in the Menagery, and laid eggs, but 


they never produced young. They breed in their native country 


on the higheſt trees, and lay a very large egg. Our authority, 
Dampier, ſaw a bird of this kind ſhot on the coaſt of New Guinea 
as big as the largeſt dunghill cock. M. Bougainville met with 
them in the ſame country; they alarmed his crew by the loud- 
neſs of their note, who miſtook it for a ſavage roaring of the 
natives. It is a ſpecies very local, confined to New Guinea, Pulo, 

Sabuda, a ſmall iſle off the ſame country, and Tomoguy another. 
The Molucca people call them Mulutu, the Papuas Manipi, M. 
Sonnerat gives them the name of Goura; the Duzch ſtile it the 
Kroon vogel or Crown bird. Sonnerat denies that theſe birds are 


natives of Banda, and aſſerts that they are only brought there, 


and purchaſed by the Duich. | 
Papuan; Latham, iv. 532. Pl. Enl. 707. The head and Whole 


upper part of the body, wings, and tail black, the lower white, 
with an orange ſpot on the middle of the belly. 
New Guinea; Latham, v. 71. Pl. Enl. 926. The whole of this 


ſpecies is black. Length only ten inches. 


Patagonian; Latham, vi. 563. Pl. Enl. 9ys; Sonnerat, 179. 


tab: 1133 POW 7. ran}. Iviii. 91. tab. 5; Gen. Birds, p. 66. tab. 14. 
I refer 


BIRDS OT NEW GUINEA. 


refer the reader to the Phi/o/opbical J. ranſactions for my ac- 
count of this gigantic ſpecies. The figure there is bad, taken 
from an ill-ſtuffed ſkin; that in my Genera of Birds excellent, 
done from one taken from the life by Doctor Forer. This ſpe- 


cies extends from near the equator to the moſt frozen regions of 


the ſouth. : 
Collared; Latham, vi. 571; Sonnerat, 181. tab. 114. This 
ſpecies has the neck, and all the upper part of the body black ; in 
front of the neck is a collar of white, reaching only half round; 
the eyes ſurrounded with a naked ſkin of blood red; breaſt and 
belly white : length eighteen inches. 


Papuan; Latham, vi. 565; Sonnerat, 181. tab. 115. The head 


and whole upper part of the body black ; the hind part of the 
nead marked with a white ſpot ; breaſt and belly white: length 
two feet and a half. 

I wILL conclude this incomplete lift by ſaying, that the cir- 
cumambient ſeas of New Guinea, as well as the Spicy Sea, have 
all the pelagic birds of the tropical regions, beſides thoſe which 
wander within them from the north and from the ſouth. Tropic 
birds are here ſeen hovering at amazing heights, or darting ON 
the flying fiſhes, driven out of their element by the purſuir of the 
Bonito, Albicore, and other of their con genial enemies ; ſometimes 
reſting on the water, or on the backs of the {leeping tortoiſes, 
ſtupidly ſuffering themſelves to be taken by the navigators who 
happen to paſs by. They breed in ſeveral places within the Tropics, 


in the Az/antic and Pacific Oceans, both on the ground, and in 


trees along with the Yyigates, and in ſuch numbers, that the 
1 trees 
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wedge-ſhaped phalanxes, and afford a moſt amuſing variety in 


LAND or PAPUAS, ok NEW GUINEA, 
trees are loaden with theſe pictureſque birds in a moſt ſingular 
manner, 

THE f7/gate birds appear gliding in the air at times at ſtu- 
pendous heights, and often making the clouds their place of reſt, 
ſuſtaining themſelves long motionleſs on their vaſt expanſe of 
wing. Then, from a ſituation ſo lofty as to render them ſcarcely 
viſible, will, by virtue of their penetrating eyes, ſee and dart down 
on a fiſh with aſtoniſhing rapidity, and with their prey as ſuddenly 
regain their former aerial ſituation. Gulls are often their at- 
tendants, and diſpute the booty with them. 

 Petrels of different kinds are ſeen ſkimming the ſurface ; 
ſome are accuſtomed to ſnatch the fiſhes as they paſs along; 
others, collected in multitudes, ſuddenly dart in concert beneath 
the water for their food, riſe again, and repeat their exerciſes in 
long ſucceſſion. 

Pelecans, and the duller Corvorants, keep near to the ſhores. 
The Pelecans are often ſeen in the air ſhifting from place to place; 
their ſnowy color, and vaſt bulk of body, and expanſe of wing, 
render them aſtoniſhing objects; they fly, like wild geeſe, in 


the animated atmoſphere. 

THE fin-winged Pinguins keep erect on the ſhore, till, com- 
pelled by hunger, they are driven in ſearch of food into the ſea. 
Their rapid diving 1s among the wonders ; they are ſeen be- 
neath the tranſparent waves dartin g after their yy with all the 
ſwiftneſs of the A/bicore or Bonito. 


WATER ſpouts are phenomena moſt frequent in theſe ſeas; : 
| | they 
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they appear hanging out of the clouds in a funnel ſhape, the 
baſe uppermoſt, but at times aſſume different forms. Let me 
ſpeak to the eyes, by referring to Phil. Tranſ. Abridg. ii. 104. tab. 
p. 164; vol. iv. part 2d, p. 103. tab. 1; vol. viii. 655. tab. 6; 
to Gentil's Voy. ii. tab. 9; but above all, to Thevenot, Engl. Tran/. 
folio, p. 185, in which their ſhapes and progreſs are variouſly re- 
_ preſented, either riſing in a thick column from the ſea, or fal- 
ling from the clouds, to the terror of the mariners, who expect 
to be overwhelmed by the quantity and weight of water, an 
accident that never has been well proved to have happened. 
Dampier, who was moſt converſant in maritime phenomena of 
any man in his, or perhaps any other time, confeſſes he never 
knew of any damage done by a water ſpout except once &; and 
that appears to have been by the cauſe, and not by the ſpout 
itſelf, which fell into the ſea, near the ſhip, with a vaſt noiſe 

and agitation of the water : the mizen maſt, fore maſt, and 
boltſprit were ſnapped ſhort off; but this injury aroſe entirely 
from the rage of the whirlwind which formed the ſpout : its 
firſt blaſt blew the ſhip all along on one ſide, and almoſt overſet 
her; then ſuddenly whirling round with the ſame fury, very 
nearly overſet her on the contrary fide. Sailors are always full 
of terrors at the appearance of fpouts ; they diſcharge cannon 
into them, in order to break and make them fall at a diſtance, 


but never with effect. The experienced Dampier concludes with 


laying, “that the fright was always the greateſt harm.” 
Now reſume the element of earth. Off the harbor of Dory 
extends the iſland of Manafwary ; it is about five miles in com- 
ol. 1. p 45% 483. 
. paſs, 
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port recedes deeply to the ſouth, and forms a large bay, gra- 


Points; and in Lat. o' 46 S. is Schouten's, named in honor of the 


inhabitants an active race. The coaſt extends far to the caſt. 
Off it is a ſucceſſion of ſmall iſles, ſeveral of them volcanic, 
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paſs, and full of trees. Here Captain Forre/! accompliſhed the 
end of his miſſion ; he found on it abundance of nutmeg trees, 
and paid five pieces of Vaſtas, his promiſed reward, to any perſon 
who diſcovered them. The fruit was pendent on the old trees, 
and the young plants growing under their ſhade. He took up 
above a hundred, put them into baſkets with earth round them, 
and then haſtened on his return to Ba/ambangan. 

CAPTAIN FORREST finiſhed his voyage at port Manjingham, 
at a very {mall diſtance from Dory harbor, The land from that 


dually narrowing to the bottom. In Mr. Arrow/mith's map the 
lower part is under the ſuſpicion of being an iſland ; it is marked 
on each ſide with double dotted lines, expreſſive of ſtreights, 
which opens ſoutherly towards the Arrou iſles. The promon- 
tory of Dory and Geetvinks Point are the two horns of this bay, 
Long I/iand lies at a ſmall diſtance to the north of Geetvinks 


great circumnavigator who diſcovered it in 1616. It is about 
twenty leagues in length, high and fertile, populous, and the 


and called by Schouten, Vulcans, and by Dampier, burning iſles, 
amn and Moa are other {mall lands, well inhabited, and 
abounding with cocoa nuts and various fruits. Captain Forre} 
gives us two prints repreſenting the natives and their canoes : 
their hair is flatted on the top of the head; ſome decorate it 
with a feather, and others bind a wreath round their temples 


P. 103, 110, | 
and 


NEW BRITAIN. 


and head. They wear great ear-rings, and bones ſtuck through 
their ears and noſtrils, Men women and children go armed 
with bows and arrows. 

AFTER proceeding along the coaſt farther eaſtward, the diſ- 
coveries of our famous navigator Dampier thicken on us; an 
archipelago appears with the Crown Hana, that of Sir Robert 
Rich, another long iſland, Sir George Rooke's, and ſeveral others, 
many of which were active volcanoes. 

In Lat. 1* 18' S. Dampier diſcovered a new land to the 
north, divided from New Guinea by a ſtreight from fix to ſeven 
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leagues wide, each ſide marked by a lofty cape; to one he gave 


the name of King William's, to that on the north ſide Cape 
Anne, and within each was a very high mountain, ſtoping 
gradually to the ſea; the mountains and lower lands finely 
cdloathed with trees, intermixed with beautiful Savannas of the 
moſt flouriſhing verdure. This northern land he named New 
Britain. | 


We will follow his track as far as will prove it to be an iſland, 
or poſſibly more than one. Let me obſerve, that Damprer's 


approach was the reverſe from that which we now take. In 


Lat. 6 10' ſouth, he put into a bay named by him Por? Montagu. 
The country was mountanous, wooded, full of rich vallies and 
pleaſant ſtreams of freſh water. The trees were of various 
kinds, ſome in flower, others - bore berries, and others large 
fruits, and cocoa palms in abundance, but the nuts were ſmall ; 

here were alſo yams, and other good eſculent roots, and ginger. 
The quadrupeds were hogs and dogs; poſlibly it was from 


being 


hence that the South Sea iſles were ſtocked with thoſe animals, 
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NEW BRITAIN. 
being the neareſt place they could be ſupplied from. "OR 
the birds were parrots, cockatoos, pigeons, crows, and abun- 
dance of other ſpecies. There was alſo fiſh in plenty. How 
unfortunate were our convicts, that this rich iſland was not 
thought of as the place of their involuntary retreat. 

A VERY little to the north of Montagu Bay was diſcovered, 
in 1767, another ſtreight, of ſmall breadth, but which ſevers 
New Britain into two iſlands, leaving the northern the largeſt. 
It was not Dampier's fortune to diſcover it; he paſſed it by, and, 
in Lat. 5* 25“ ſouth, ſaw a headland he named Cape Orford, 
The country continued very mountanous, full of people; the 
men armed. with lances, their head gay with feathers ; the 
women had no ſort of ornaments, and nothing to hide their 
nakedneſs except a bunch of green leaves behind and before. 
There were tame hogs in great abundance, which ran about | 
near the hovels of the natives. | 

WITHIN Cape Orford was an inlet, which Dampier ſuppoſing 
to be a great bay, named by him that of S/. George, and a cape on 
the northern ſide, in Lat, 5 ſouth, Long. 152* 19“ eaſt, corre- 
ſpondent to cape Orford, he called cape &. George. Theſe two 
headlands proved the diſtinguiſhing mark of the entrance into a 
ſtreight, which divided New Britain into a ſecond iſland. This 
diſcovery was made by that able officer Captain Carteret, Sep- 
zember gth 1767, on his diſaſtrous return from the South Seas. 
When he got into &. George's bay, he found ſo ſtrong a current 
to the north-weſt, that he could not return to purſue Dampier's 
track. Captain Carzeret, ſoon after he doubled cape St. George, 


met with ſeveral iſlands in the ſouthern fide of the ſtreights; 
9 the 
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the neareſt, about three leagues from the cape, lle named 


Wallis's; which lay before an harbor he called Gotver's. The Warlis's Is, 


iland was lofty, well wooded, and inhabited; farther on were 

two coves,” with freſh water rivers falling into their bottom. 
About four leagues from Wallis s iſle, {till to the weſt, was a good 
harbor, on which was beſtowed the reſpectable name of the diſ- 
coverer; acroſs it lay Cocoa-nut iſle. On this coaſt were trees of 
enormous growth, all the kinds of palms, the betel tree, aloes, 
bamboos, rattans, a fruit the failors call a Jamaica plumb, and 
probably many of the tropical fruits and plants; he alſo found 


the nutmeg tree in plenty; poſſibly this Place is its moſt remote 
ſituation to the north. 


Tux country abounded with land birds, ſeemingly the ſame 
with thoſe of New Britain; among them was a large black bird, 
that made a noiſe like the barking of a dog, which I ſuppoſe to 
have been a Buceros. 5 


MR. Carteret purſued his own diſcovery, and Gailed directly 


weſtward. He gave the name of New Ireland to the iſland on New IRELAND. 


the northern ſide, and diſtinguiſhed three capes on the ſouthern 


by the names of Buller, Palli iſer, and Stephens. Between cape Caps STEPHENS, 


Palliſer and cape Stephens, is an iſland, to which Mr. Carteret. 
gave the name of the Duke of York's, quite level, deliciouſly 
cloathed with lofty woods in the inland parts, and near the ſhore 
planted with Cocoa groves, intermixed with the houſes of the 
iſlanders. 

To the eaſt of cape Stephens, is in mid-channel an iſle he 
called the iſle of Man. Cape Stephens is the ſuppoſed moſt ex- 
treme weſtern point of New Britain; all that ſide, as far as cape 

Vol. Iv. — os © Glouceſter, 
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Glouceſter, ſtill remains undiſcovered. A. little to the ſouth of 
cape Stephens are three ſingular hills, the Mother and Daugh- | 
zers, and behind them a vaſt volume of ſmoke aroſe, out of one 
of the numerous volcanic hills of the country. The land, like 
the reſt of New Britain, was very lofty and wooded, with many 
clear ſpots, the ſigns of plantations, and frequent fires, the marks 
of inhabitants. The general breadth of theſe ſtreights are 
about fifteen leagues * ; no bottom was found with a line of a 
hundred and forty fathoms. Captain Carteret modeſtly declined 
giving his own name to this important diſcovery, but called it 
St, George's channel ; the ſtreights properly end at cape. Ste- 
phens. As ſoon as that promontory is paſled, there is one ex- 


panſe of ſea, probably quite to New Guinea, but the name of St. 


George's channel is continued along the ſhores of New Ireland, 
to its weſtern extremity, where it is broken into a ſmaller iſle, 
named by our navigator Hanover, and the extreme point, in 

Lat. 2* 20 ſouth, Long. 148* 27' eaſt, queen Charlotte's foreland; | 
the approach to it is through a narrow paſſage, between an iſle 


called Sandwich, and New Ireland. The land of Hanover iſle is 


high, finely covered with trees, mixed with plantations, exhi- 
' biting a moſt beautiful landſcape. oy 
THE whole length of $7. George's channel, from cape S.. 
George to queen Charlotte's foreland, is three hundred miles; 
that of New Ireland, from cape S. George to cape Bron, the 
weſtern extremity, is two hundred and forty miles; cape Biron 
is poſſibly the ſame with that we ſee in Dampier's map under 
the name of cape Solomaſcvar. As to the form of New Ireland, 


* Hawkſworth, iii. 596. | 
it 
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it is extremely narrow the whole way ; the greateſt part runs 
north-weſt, but towards the eaſt end, reverts and bends like a 
hook to the ſouth, terminating in cape Sz. George. 

BEYOND theſe was a group of ſmall iſles Mr. Carteret 
named the Admiralty, in Lat. 2* 18' ſouth, Long. 146* 44 eaſt. 
By the views of them they appear leſs elevated than Hanover 
iſle, and we may collect, from the multitudes of canoes that 
ſallied out to attack our commander, that they muſt be very 
populous; they were manned with people nearly: black, with 
woolly heads. The natives were very hoſtile, and flung with 
great force lances headed with flint; they chewed betel, went 
quite naked, but their bodies were ornamented with ſhells, their 
faces ſtreaked with white, and their heads as finely powdered 
with white powder as an Engliſp beau ready for a Bal pare. 
One of their canoes, apparently the leaſt, was taken, yet it mea- 


NATIVES 


ſured full fifty feet in length, In it were ſpecimens of their 
arts, ſuch as earthen pots, in which they dreſſed their victuals, 


and a quantity of matting which ſerved for ſails and awnings ; 


there were beſides cocoa nuts, and other fruits unknown to our 


people, 

Sox of the canoes of New Ireland were ninety feet long, 
formed out of a ſingle tree; a proof of the vigorous growth of 
timber in this country; they were manned by three and thirty 
men, black and woolly headed, but they had not the thick lip or 
flat noſe; in ornaments and powdering they reſembled the for- 
mer; ſome had cock's feathers in their heads, a proof that they 
did not want poultry. They had lances by way of arms, and cord- 
age and fiſhin g nets very ſkilfully manufactured; all this coun- 
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try is probably well inhabited, and very fertile in trees and 
fruits ; the ſea abounding in turtle and fiſh, The very diſtreſſed 
ſtate of Captain Carteret and his crew, is the fad but true apo- 
logy for our wanting, from his able pen, a Fuller account of this 
intereſting iſland, 

ON July 5th 1768, M. Bougainville anchored in the ſame bay as 
Captain Carteret did, and named it Port Praſlin. He obſerved 
here the pepper plant, and found wild hogs, numbers of birds, 
and among others the great crowned pigeon; variety of ſnakes, 
ſcorpions, and the ſingular inſect the walking leaf. 

'AMONG the ſerpents was the ſea ſnake, of that ſpecies which, 


at p. 131, is ſuſpected to have been poiſonous; this was verified 
here. A ſailor was bitten as he was hawling the Seine, he was 


very ſoon affected with violent pains all over his body; his ſide 
(the part on which he received the wound) became livid, and 
ſwelled greatly; the blood taken from him appeared diſſolved: 
he ſuffered much for five or ſix hours; at length, by the aſſiſtance 
of the Venice treacle, or Theriaca Andromachi, with flower de luce 
water, he fell into a violent perſpiration, and was quite cured *, 
The natives of Ozaberze aſſert that the bite is mortal. 

Dampier coaſted the whole northern fide. Captain Carteret, 
in his approach to the caſtern end, fell in with a group of little 
ifles, to which he gave the name of the ine ies. He paſſed 


between two larger, the more ſouthern he called Lord Anſon's; 


the more northern, Sir Charles Hardy's, in Lat. 4 50“ ſouth, 
was flat, verdant, and appeared well inhabited. He ſoon after 
ſaw St. Jobn s iſle, diſcovered by Schoen, and ſeen by Dampier. 


* Bougainville's Voyage, tranſlation, p. 334. | | 
It 
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It is nine or ten leagues round, riſes into high hummocks full 
of lofty trees, with plantations and groves near the ſhores, and 
ſeemingly very populous. We now fall in with Dampier, with 
cape St. Mary's, in Lat. 5* 2' ſouth. The country was mounta- 
nous, high, and wooded, with many points of land running into 
the ſea, forming between them as many fine bays. Here a man 
of large ſize approached the ſhip, and ſpoke a language different 
from thoſe Dampier had before ſeen. Proceeding north-weſt- 
ward, the whole extent of Nezw Ireland, or the coaſt oppoſite to St, 
George's channel (afterwards traced by Captain Carteret ) ap- 
pears before us. At ſome diſtance from it is a chain of iſles, of 
which St. John's may be deemed one. They had been all named 
by the Dutch. Antony Cave's is lofty. Gerard Dennifs is the 
next, fourteen or fifteen leagues in circumference; high, wooded, 
and mountanous, thick ſet with plantations, and full of cocoa 
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trees. The ſhape was irregular, full of points, forming ſandy 


bays; the ground cleared for plantations, and the ſoil of a 
browniſh red color. The next ifland, named Wiſbart's, reſembled 
the preceding. Dampier allo diſcovered two other iſlands ſome- 
what farther to the weſt : One, ten leagues long, he named Ma- 
thias; like many others, mountanous and woody, mixed with 


Savannas, and cleared land; and near that a low and plain iſland, 


cloathed with tall and large trees, as cloſe to each other as they 
could ftand. This he called the /qua/ly, from the violent gakes he 
met with off the coaſt. 

IN reſpect to the north ſhore of New malen I find that our 
navigator attempted to touch at only one place, which he named 


WISsHART's. 


Singer's bay. This country ſeems prodigiouily populous; his tunen d Bar, 
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NEW IRELAND. 
ſhip was ſurrounded with prows filled with men, who aſſaulted 
him with ſtones flung out of engines; and the ſhores were 
lined with the natives from end to end. All the inhabitants of 
this, and the adjacent iſles, were a warlike race, hoſtile to 
ſtrangers, and very ſuſpicious, They were tall, even above the 
ſize of the common race of men, ſtrong, and well made, had 
curled ſhort hair, often ſhaved in different forms, and ſtained 
with white, red, and yellow; their heads were round, faces broad; 
they had great bottle noſes, and ſubſtances ſtuck through the 
griſtle, paſſing from cheek to cheek. Their weapons were lances, 
ſwords, ſlings, and bows and arrows; their ſpeech clear and diſ- 


tinct. All theſe are the ſame kind of people, from the remoteſt 


of the Papuan iſles to this iſland; varying a little in the dreſſing 
of their hair, and other trifling matters. 

THEIR prows were very neatly built, with ont-riggers on 
one ſide; the head and ſtern elevated, and moſt ingeniouſly 
carved with figures of fiſh, fowl, and on one was a man's 
head, done moſt ſurpriſingly well, confidering the rude in- 
ſtruments of ſtone they had to work with; for they ſeemed 
ignorant of the uſes of iron; their paddles were very neat ; 
and they made their way with amazing ſwiftneſs through the 


water. 


A VERY legendary tale is told, i in L'Hifloire de Navigations aux 
Jerres Auſtrales *, reſpecting the origin of the Negro race in 
theſe Aſiatic iſles, which is firſt met with in ſome of the Mani/las, 
continued through the Papuan ifles and New Guinea, and even 
a New Holland. 1 have mentioned them before in my 


P. 434 
account 
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account of the Manillas, and if I recollect right, one of theſe 
jſlands is called the iſle of Negroes, from its 3 inhabited by 
a curled headed people. 
I Now return from cape Biron, or Solomaſwar, aki a 
courſe due ſouth, along the weſtern coaſts of the iſles of New 


Britain. Near the extreme weltern part of the fartheſt is an 


headland, called by Dampier, Cape Glouceſter. At a ſmall diſtance 
to the welt is a little iſland, which at the time our navigator 
paſſed it, was a raging volcano. It flung up columns of flame 
twenty or thirty yards high, attended with a noiſe like thunder, 
followed by an overflowing of red-hot lava, which ran down the 
ſides of the mountain till it reached the ſea. This continued 
two days and nights, or as long as this tremendous PROG 
menon continued in fight. 7 

I NOW repaſs Dampier's ſtreights eaſtward, and turn to the 
ſouth. In Mr. Arrow/mith's excellent map of the world, New 
Guinea is continued by dotted lines, farther to the eaſt; and on 
the ſouth ſide, near the extremity of that line, the uncertainty 


is taken away by a tract of land diſcovered by M. de Bougainville | 


in 1768, which he named La Louiſiade, and the extreme eaſtern 
point Le Cap de la Deliverance, in memory of his narrow eſcape 


from a violent tempeſt. The great bay which he calls Le 
Golfe de Ia Louiſiadè is juſt to the ſouth of the cape. Such a 
confuſion, occaſioned by the fears and diſtreſſes of the great 


French navigator, is 10 apparent in this part of his voyage, that 
nothing more can be collected n. this portion of New 
Guinea, 
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nothing more. Captain-Cook, on his quitting the coaſt of Nerv 
Holland, croſſed the intervening water, and touched in Lat. G 15 
at a place on this ſide of New Guinea, to which he has neither 


2. 
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Wu muſt therefore ſteer along mo dotted line till we 
arrive at Prince of Waless iſlands, Lat. 10” 33 ſouth, Long. 1425 
eaſt, The largeſt is long and narrow, 1 0 Parallel with the 
coaſt, This part of the ſea between New Guinea and New Hol. 
land is called Torres's ſtreights, for having been paſſed in 1606 
by Don Baes de Torres, admiral under Fernandes Ruiros ; corre. 
ſpondent to them, beyond another ſet of iſlands, named alſo the 
Prince of Wales's, is the Endeavour ſtreight, paſſed, as I have 
before mentioned, by our. boaſted Cook. 

IN proceeding along the coaſts, I find names of FORT. 


left a name, nor yet even the mark of landing in his chart. We 
are told that it lay ſixty-five leagues to the north»eaſt of Waelche 
cape. The country was low, but covered with ſuch a luxuriancy 
of wood and herbage as ſcarcely can be conceived; and among 
them ſuch numbers of aromatic trees, as perfumed the air even 
at a diſtance from ſhore, The natives were hoſtile, went quite 
naked, and had much the appearance of the New: Hollander. 
They ſhouted defiance, and from a ſhort ſtick or hollow cane 
they ſwung in their hands, was emitted flaſhes of fire, exactly 
like the effect of gunpowder ; theſe exploſions were innocent, 
nor could our navigators ever learn the cauſe. After each explo- 
ſion, which was done by a ſingle man, his companions flung their 
bearded darts. All that we learn farther of this country is, that 
it produced fine cocoa- nuts, plantanes, and bread fruit. 

CAPE 


PAPUAS.-EAND: 


Caps Waelche or Walſh, the moſt weſtern point of this coaſt, 
lies in Lat. 8* 32 ſouth, Long. 137 eaſt. From hence the 
land runs ftrait, inclining to the north-eaſt, when it takes 
another turn towards the north-weſt. The ſpace between the 
trendings is occupied by the tract, marked in Mr. Arrow/7111t's 
map as pervious by two ſtreights. The Arrou iſles lie tranſ- 
verſe, at ſome diſtance from this part of New Guinea, 

FARTHER to the north-weſt, nearly parallel to the end of 
Ceram, is Freſhwater bay, in Lat. 1“ 23; ſouth. This was viſited 
by Damper in 1699. The country was wooded and mounta- 
nous, like the other parts of New Guinea, and the trees of great 


ſize; here his people killed one of thoſe magnificent pigeons. 


called the crowned. The bay received its name from the plenty 
of freſh water; and another, a little farther north, was called 
Mackerel bay, from the great quantity of that fiſh, or one reſem- 
bling it, which was taken there, 

OPPosITE to this bay, in Lat. 2 43 ſouth, is Pulo Sabuda, 
a lofty iſland, about three leagues long and two broad, not far 


from the coaſt of New Guinea; it is in general rocky, but = 


mixed with rich yellow and black ſoil, as to be productive of 
many of the tropical fruits and trees. The ſago tree and the 
Jacca are found there. The natives gave Dampier two or three 
nutmegs, ſeemingly freſh gathered ; but he could not tell whe- 
ther they were the produce of the iſle or of New Guinea. The 
inhabitants do not ſeem to be aboriginal. They are tawny, have 
long black hair, and differ little from the Mindanayans, and the 
people of the other eaſtern iſles ; the women wear a callico co- 
Vor. IV. H h vering; 
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order to repair the damage ſhe had received. The captain, during 


ing to his former place of deſtination. 
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vering; the men go almoſt naked, and are very ſxilful * 
ſtriking fiſh; they have great boats in which they often Viſit 
New Guinea, where they procure ſlaves, beautiful parrots, &. 
which they carry to Goram, and exchange for callicoes. They 
keep many of the poor Popuans for their own uſe to do the 
laborious work. This iſland has the ſame birds as the main 
land, and bats of an enormous ſize. 

I canNNoT quit this part of the coaſt without mentioning a 
ſingular communication made to Captain Forreſt (p. 149.) by 
the natives of Ee in the iſland of Mixoal, that on the coaſt 
of New Guinea, not far from a gulph about a day's ſail from 
Wanim or Onin, a place about twenty leagues from the north- 
eaſt of the iſle of Goram, was a ſet of people who wore large 
turbans. He imagines them to have been the poſterity of a 
colony of Arabs. If this is true, their diſcovery will be juſt 
as important to the world as that of the race of Owen Gwyneds, 
long loſt to the Britons, till it has been lately credited that they 
{ill exiſt in America, under the title of Padoucas or Welſh In. 


THAT the weſtern ſide of New Guinea (probably all parts, 
if properly examined) abound with nutmeg trees, is very certain, 
A Portugueſe ſhip, which was forced by a ſtorm from its anchor- 
age at Timor, was driven to this coaſt, and there anchored in 


the interval, procured a ſufficient loading of nutmegs, with which 
he ſailed directly to Macao, and ſold them, without ever return- 


FROM 
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From Mackerel bay, the coaſt trends to the north-weſt as 8 g 

: | | 

far as the ſtreights of Ga/owa and Sakvatty iſland. From thence ; 
it turns to the north-eaſt, terminating at the Cape of Good Hope. | 
Thus have I performed the circuit of the great iſland, and con- 1 

cluded this the laſt great labor of my life. 

DOWNING, | 0 | |; 

Ocrtozer 27, 1792. | . | | | 
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| MONANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


CANNA Tndica, Sy. Pl. i. p. 2. Fl. Coch. i. 13. Fl. Zeyl. 1. Can- 

nacorus, Rumph. Amb. v. p. 177. t. 71. f. 2. Katu Bala, Rheed. 

Mal. ii. p. 8 5. 1. 43. Flowering Reed, Gerard, 39, Outlines of 

the Globe, i. p. 316.—Inhabits all parts of India, is found alſo in 

Africa and South America. Called Indian Sbot, from the form of 

the ſeeds, of which the Catholics, and the Mahometan negroes, make 
roſaries. | | 


RENEALMIA exaltata, Linn. Suppl. 79. Globba Sylveſtris, major et 
minor, Rumph. Amb. vi. 140. tab. 62, 63. Grows in the wet 
fields of Celebes, and, rarely, behind Victoria caſtle, in Amboina. The 
fruit is of little uſe, but for its perfumed ſcent; is greedily eaten 

by the green parrots. The form of that of the Sylveſtris of ſin- 

gular growth. All the ſpecies given by Rumphius have the Ternatic 


name of Globba. | 


MyRosMAa Cannefolia, Linn. Suppl. 80. Narukila, Rheed, Mal. ii. 67. 
tab. 34. | 


AMomuM Zingiber, Syſt. Pl. i. 2. Fl. Zeyl. 3. Zingiber Maius, Rumph. Amb. 
v. p. 156. t. 66. f. 1. Inſchi, Rheed, Mal. ii. p. 21. t. 12. Outlines, i. 
141. Gerard, 61. Common to the hotter parts of Africa, par- 
ticularly on the Red Sea, on the Troglodytic coaſt, the inhabitants of 
which were called by the Arabs, Zingi, from whom the plant de- 
rived its name. It was alſo brought from the neighboring Bar- 
baria, as appears from Galen, lib. vi. Medic. Simpl, 


Zerumbet, 3. Fl. Zeyl. 2. Fl. Coch. i. 3. Lampucium, Rumph. Amb. v. 
p. 148. t. 64. f. 1. Katou-Inſchi-kua, Rheed. Mal. ii. p. 27. t. 13. 


Zerumbeth ſeu Zedoaria rotunda, Gerard, 34. 
AMOMUM 
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AMmomuM Cardamomum, Syſt. Pl. i. 4. Fl. Zeyl. 4. Fl. Cocb. i. & Ch. 


Granum Paradiſi, 3. Grana Paradiſi Officinarum, Bauh. Pin. 413. 


Cos us Arabicus, 3. Fl. Zeyl. v. Coſtus Arabicus, Baub. Pin. 36. Tſiana 


was highly eſteemed by the antients, and ſold at a high price, be- 


inutile. Bontius ſpeaks in high terms of its virtues, which he expe- 


MARANTA Galanga, 4. Galanga, Rumph, Amb. v. p. 143. t. 63. Amo- 


to promote the appetite, and more for that purpoſe than for me- 


Malaccenſis, Rumph. v. 177. tab. 71. fig. 1. 
CURCUMA rotunda, 5. Fl. Zeyl. 6. Fl. Coch. i. 11. Curcuma, Rumpb. 


which are connected ſmall oval appendages; the roots are of the 


Jonga, 5. Fl. Zeyl. 7. Rumph. Amb. v. p. 162. t. 67. Fl. Coch. i. 11. 
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damomum minus, Rumph. Amb. v. p. 152. t. 65. f. 1. Elettari 
Rheed. Mal. ii. p. 9. t. 6. Sonnerat, ii. 240. tab. 136. Gerard, 
C. minus, 542. Cardamomum. Plinii, lib. xii. c. 7. Outlines, i. 
p. 141.— In uſe among the antients, Gerard preſcribes them in 
ſack to cure the ague, and to warm the cold and feeble ſtomach. 


Roſcum, Pl. of Coromandel, ii. tab. 126. Elettari, Rheed. Mal, li. 
t. 6. Gerard, 1542. | 1 


kua, Rheed. Mal. ii. p. 15. t. 8. Gerard, 1620. Outlines, i. 25, 
-The Coſtus is now expelled from our diſpenſatory. The root 


ing uſed in medicine, and as a rich ointment. The beſt was brought 
from Patala, near the mouth of the Indus, and from Perſia. Horace 
ſpeaks of the Achæmenius Coſtus among the higheſt luxuries. Pliny 
deſcribes its qualities, Radix guſtu fervens, odore eximio, frutice alias 


rienced in India. 


mum Galanga, F. Coch. i. 7.— Once in our diſpenſatory as a bitter, 
but now omitted. Grows every where in wet places from Hindooſtan 
to China, and in all the iftes. The roots are jointed, and ſurrounded 
with circular friz ; are hot, bitter, and ſharp; much uſed in India 


dicine. Of this plant is made the Bocaſſan, compoſed of a ſort of 
ſhell-fiſh ſteeped in vinegar, and the pickle called Achar, as famous 
as the Garum of the Romans, Theſe are much in uſe on the Ma- 
labar coaſt. 


Amb. v. p. 168, t. 66? Manja-kua, Rheed, Mal. ii. p. 19. t. 10. 
Outlines, i. p. 216,—Root conſiſts of cluſters of jointed parts, to 


richeſt golden color. Grows in Hindooſtan, Java, Balli, and Ceram, 
Keeps its place in our diſpenſatory. | | 


— 


Manjella-kua, Reed. Mal. ii. p. 21. t. 11. Long- rooted Turmeric, 
* 1 Woodville, 
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Woodville; Med. Bot. ii. 3 59. Gerard, 33. 1631. Crocus Indicus, 
Saffran de tierra. Cyperus Indicus, Digſcorides, lib. i. c. 4.—The 
root retained in our diſpenſatory, and preſcribed in the jaundice and 
other viſceral chronical obſtructions. Is the richeſt of yellow dyes, 
but no art can give it durability. It enters into the compoſition of 
that filthy ingredient in the diſhes of our orientaliſts, Curry, or Karr, 
powder. Its roots are alſo much uſed as a food in India and many of 
the iſlands. Bontius, c. 39. ſpeaks highly in its praiſe, not only for 
its virtue in viſceral complaints, but for its efficacy in female diſorders ; 
and alſo for its excellency in promoting parturition, The Malayans 


call it Borbori, which properly ſignifies an ointment made of the 
root. | 


KAEMPFERIA Galanga, Syſt. Pl. i. 5. Flr. Zeyl. 8. Sonchorus, Rumpb. 


| Amb. v. p. 173. t. 69. f. 2. Katsjula kelengu, Rheed. Mal. ii. 
p- 81. t. 41. Outlines, i. 207. | 


rotunda, 5. Fl. Zeyl. g. Woodville, ii. 360. Zedoaria Rotunda, Baub. 

Pin. 30. Malan-kua, Rheed. Mal. ii. p. 17. t.6. Gerard, 34. — The 

root round. Suppoſed to have been uſed in antient medicine, and ſtill 
preſerves a place in the Britiſb Pharmacopœ ia. 


BorkHA AVIA diffuſa, 7. Fl. Zeyl. 10. Tatu-dama, Rheed. Mal. vii, 
p- Io5y. t. 56. Brown Jam. 123. 


DIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


NycTanTazs Arbor Triftis, Syſt. Pl. i. 15. Fl. Zeyl. ii. Myrto fimilis, 
Bauh. Pin. 469. Mania Pumeran, Rheed. Mal. i. p. 35. t. 21. 
Raz. Hiſt. p. 1698. Gerard, 1527. Outlines, i. p. 216. 


Arbor Sambac, 15. Fl. Zeyl. 12. Bauh. Pin. 398. Flos Manoiæ, 
Rumph. Amb. v. p. 52. t. 30. Arabian Pipe, Gerard, 1400. N- 35 
—Rumphius ſtyles this the nobleſt of Indian flowers, not on account of 
its beauty, but its exquiſite ſcent. Like others of the genus, it opens 
in the night, and emits an unparalleled fragrancy. It is the delight 
of all ranks of people; is gathered and worn by the youth of both 
ſexes, braided in their hair, or elegantly ſcattered over their dreſs. 


undulata, 15. Rai. Hiſt. 1601. Tſieregam Mulla, Rheed. Mal. vi. 
P- 97. t. 55.—Grateful as the former for its admirable ſcent, which 
it never loſes, and has a perpetual ſucceſſion of flowers. | 

| | NYCTANTHES 
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NyCTANTHES hirfuta, 15. | Rava Pow, Rheed. Mal. iv. p. 99. t. 48. 
c Rai. Hift. 1602. Sonnerat, ii. 228. tab. 128. —A lofty tree with a 
thick ſtem. Flowers extremely fragrant. | 


anguſtifolia, 16, Katu-pitfiegam Mulla, Rheed. Mal. vi. p. gz, t. 


Ran. Hiſt. 1602.—Grows in the ſandy ſoil near Cranganor. 3. 


elingata, Linn. Suppl. p. 82. Berg. Act. Ang. Ixi. p. 299. tab. xi, 
A tedious deſcription without any hiſtory. 


acuminata, Rumph. Amb. iv. p. 87. t. 39. 


triflora, Burm. Ind. iv. t. 2. f 


SCUREBERA Swietenoides, Pl. of Coromandel, ii. 101. 


| Jagminun Meinl, Sy. Pl. i. 16. FI. Coch. i. 24. Baub. Pin. 30. 
Gerard, 892.—The common Jaſmine, for which we. are beholden 
to India. The uſe of its flowers in medicine now omitted in our diſ- 
penſatory. | 18 | 

grandiflorum, 16. Bauh. Pin. ii. p. 101. Rai. Hiſt. a600. Pitſie- 
gam Mulla, Rheed. Mal. vi. p. 91. Outlines of the Globe, i. p. 217. 

 Azoricum, 16. Fl. Zeyl. 13. Burman Zeyl. 127, tab. 58. fig. x, 
Outlines, i. p. 217. | 8 5 | Op 


odoratiſimum, 17. Mill. Dict. n. 5. 


— 


CHIONANTHUS Zeylonica, 20. Fl. Zeyl. 14. Burm. Zeyl. 31. 


DiaLium Indicum, 21. Cortex Papetarius, Rumph. Amb. iii, p. 212. 
t. 137,—Grows to be a lofty trees 


JusTICIA Adbatoda, 40. Flor. Zeyl. 16. Malabar Nut, Miller Dict. N* 4, 

| Kew Garden, i. p. 28.—Inhabits Malabar and Ceylon, yet will live 

in England in the common green-houſe. In gardens ſince 1699. 

Once ſuppoſed to bear the leaf and nut of the Betel chewed by the 

Orientaliſts. Ray, in Hiſt. Pl. iii. 651. ſays that Abotoda ſignifies 

in the Malabar a medicine uſed to bring away a dead fœtus. 
acaulis, Linn. Suppl. p. 84. Pl. of Cor. ii. 127. 

ciliaris, Linn. Suppl. p. 84. Burm. Zeyl. 88. t. 38. 

Tranquebarenſis, Linn. Suppl. p. 85. | 


Jos rIcIA 
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JusTICIA Genderufs, Linn, Suppl. p. 85. Rumph. Amb. iv. p. 70. t. 28. 


Ecbolium, Syſt. Pl. i. 40. Fl. Coch. i. 29. Carim Curini, Rheed. 
Mal. ii. p. 31. t. 20. Outlines of the Globe, i. p. 217. 


betonica, 40. Flor, Zeyl. 18. Bem-Curini, Rheed, Mal. ii. p. 126. 
t. 21. | 


pita, 41. Fl. Coch. i. 29. Folium Brafteatum, Rumph, Amb. iv. 
p- 73. t. 30+ Tſiude Maram, Rheed, Mal. vi. t. 60.—ls a middle- 
{ized tree, There are two varieties, the white and the red ; the firſt - 

with leaves beautifully blotched with white in the middle. The ele- 
nt leaves of the white are uſed to ornament the tables and couches 
at nuptial feaſts. 


infundibuli iformis, 41. Manja-kurini, Rbeed. Mal. ix. p. 121. t. 62, 

procumbens, 43. Fl. Zeyl. 19. 

repens, 44. Fl. Zeyl. 20. 

| Echioides, 44. Fl. Zeyl. 21. 

naſuta, 45. Pulcolli, Rheed. Mal. ix. p. 135. t. 69. 

Moretiana, Rumph. Amb. vi. 53. t. 23. fig. 1. 

Anne. Syſt. Pl. i. 45. Rumpb. Amb, vi. p. 51. t. 22. f. 1. Fl, 
1. 31. | 

brvalvis, 45. Adel-odagam, Rheed. Mal. ix. p. 81. t. 43. 


gangetica, 46. Carua Caniram, Rheed. Mal. ix. P. 1025 t. 56. 


DianTHERA Malabarica, Lin. Suppl. 85. Cara Carinam, Reed, Mal. v 
9. p. 109. t. 56. Juſticia, Mal. Hort. Kew. i. 27. 


GRATIOLA round, halle, Syſt. Pl. i. 47. Thanga-puſpam, Rheed. Mal. i ix. 
p. 111. t. 57. 
hyſſepoides, 48. Pl. of Cor. ii. 128. Fl. Coch. i. 26. 


virginica, 48. Tſieria Maya Nari, Rheed. Mal. ix. p. 165. t. 85. 
Juncea, Pl. of Cor. ii. 129. 


UTRICULARIA cærulæa, Syſt. Pl. i. 52. Fl. Zeyl. 23. Nelipu, Rheed. 
Mal. ix. P- 137. t. a | 
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UTRICULARIA feellaris, Linn, Suppl. 86, —Inhabits the rice grounds. of 
India. | 


VERBENA Indica, Syſt. Pl. i. 52. Mill. Dict. n. . 
SALVIA Indica, 65. Facg. Hort. t. 78. Mill. Did. n. g. 
THoOVUINIA zutans, Linn. Suppl. p. 89. 


GLoBBA Venga, Syſt. Pl. i. 74. Rumph. vi. 134. tab. 60. 
criſpa, Rumph. 137. tab. 61. fig. 1. 2. Amomum villoſum, P/ 


Coch. 1. 4. 
vrviformis, Syſt. Pl. i. 74. Rumph. 138. tab. 59. fig. 2. 
marantina, 73. Mantiſſa, 170. 


DIANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 


PIPER nigrum, Syſt. Pl. i. 75. Fl. Coch. i. 37. Fl. Zeyl. 26. P. Ro- 
tundifolium nigrum, Baub. Pin. 411. Melago Codi, Rheed. Mal. 1 
vii. p. 23. t. 12. Outlines, i. 137. Gerard, 15 38. Arrian, 173. 1 
Woodwuille, iii. 513. 1 


caninum, Rumph. v. 49. tab. 28. fig. 2,—Grows in long cluſters of 
very ſmall round fruit, of no uſe. 


betle,' Syſt. Pl. i. 75. Fl. Coed. i. 39. > // Zeyl .27. n Codi, 
Rheed. Mal. vii. p 29. t. 15. Gerard, 1541. 


malamiris, 75. Fl. Zeyl. 26. Sirium, Rumph. Amb. v. p. 336. 3 
f. 2. Amalago, Rheed. Mal. vii. p. t. 16.—Cultivated from Hin- 
docſtan quite to China. The fruit very ſlender, about two inches 
and a quarter long. | 


macropiper, Rumph. v. 46. tab. 28. fig. 1. — The fruit extremely 
flender, of the length of four inches, Grows in Java, Am- 
boina, &C. | 3 


firiboa, Syſt. Pl. i. 76. Fl. Zeyl. 29. Siriboa, Rumph. Amb. v. 
p. 340. t. 117. f. 2.— This ſpecies bears fruit ſix inches long, is 
peculiar to the Moluccas, is a very ſtrong pepper. This and the 

4 preceding 
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preceding much uſed in chewing with the Pinanga, or nut of the 
Areca palm. 
PipER longum, Syſt. Pl. i. 76. Fl. Zeyl. zo. Baub. Pin. 412. Rumpb. 
Amb. v. p. 333. t. 116. f. 1. Cattutirpali, Rheed, Mal. vii. p. 27. 
t. 14. Outlines, vill. 49. Gerard, 1539. Arrian, 170. Tranſl, — 
Our common long pepper. 
decumanum, 76. Sirium decumanum, Rumpb. Amb. v. p. 45. t. 27.— 
The leaves extremely large, and heart-ſhaped, often a foot in length. 
The fruit very ſlender, and four inches long. The twigs uſed 
againſt the power of magic. PS. 
peltatum, 75, Rumph. Amb. vi. p. 133. t. 59. f. I. 


cubeba, Linn. Suppl. p. go. Gerard, 1548. — Inbabits Java, alſo 
Guinea. Inferior in its powers to the common pepper. Gerard gives 
the figure of the berry. | . 


TRIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 
OL ax Zeylanica, 92. Fl. Zeyl. 34. Outlines of the Globe, i. p. 217. 
ſeandens, Pl. of Cor. ii. 102. 
TAMARINDUS Indica, 92. Fl. Coch. ii. 488. Fl. Zeyl. 14. Rumph. Amb. ii. 
p. 90. t. 23. Rai, Hiſt. 1748. Ballampulli, Rheed. Mal. i. p. 39. 


t. 23. Gerard, 1607. Bauh, Pin. 403. Outlines of the Globe, i. 
. 


RUM THIA Amboinenſis, 92. Rai. Hit. 1 $6. Tfiem-tani, Rheed. Mal. iv. 
p- 25. t. 11. Named in honor of the great floriſt of the iſland of 
Amboina. 


RoTALA verticillaris, 94. Mant. 175. 5 
IxIA Chinenſis, 98. Fl. Coch. i. 46. Ralemcanda-Schularmandi, Rheed. 
Mal. ii. p. 73. t. 37. | TS, 

CoMMELINA vaginata, 115. Mant. 177. . | 
Bengbalenſis, 113. Fl. Coch. i. 49. Barm. Zeyl. 70. 


nudiflora, 115. Fl. Zeyl. 31. | | : 
| 14 3 CoMMELINA 
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9 cucultata, Syſt. Pl. i. 115. Fl. Coch. i. 49. Burm. Ind. xviii 
. 7 . 3 ö 70 , 
fpirata, 116. Mant. ii. p. 176. 


HI roCRATEA Indica, Pl. of Cor. ii. 1 30. 


XVRIS Indica, Syſt. Pl. i. 116. Fl. Zeyl. JK. Katsjiletri-pullo, Rheed. 


Mal. ix. p. 139. t. 7. 


SCHOENUS iveus, 120. Pee-mottenga, Rheed. Mal. ii. p· 99. t. 53. 
lithoſpermus, Rumpb. Amb. vi. p. 16. t. 6. f. 2. 
paniculatus, Rumph. Amb. vi. p. 22. t. 8. f. 1. 


coloratus, Syſt. Pl. i. 120. Fl. Coch. i. 52. Gramen capitatum, 
Rumph. Amb. vi. p. 8. t. 3. f. 2.—According to the Malayes, a 
ſtalk of this graſs ſent to any perſon denotes that the bearer is a 
reſtleſs fellow, and does not know what to do with himſelf. 
CyPERUS Yaſpan, 124. Fl. Zeyl. 37. 


eſculentus, 124. Dulcis, Rumph. vi. tab. 3. fig. 1—An European 
ſpecies. | 


rotundus, 124. Fl. Coch. i. 5 3. Fl. Zeyl. 36. 
difformis, 125. Pluk. alm. t. 317. f. 5. 
iria, 125. Iria, ſeu Balari, Rheed. Mal. xii. p. 105. t. 56. 


elatus, 125, Fl. Coch. i. 54. Aman. Acad. iv. p. gol. Shan. fam, 
p. 36. | 3 

pumilus, 128. Fl. Coch. i. 54. Pluk. alm. 179. t. 191. f. 8, 

triflorus, 128. Mant. 180. | 

monti, Lin. Suppl, 102. Fl. Coch. i. 53. Mant. p. 102. 


diſtans, Lin. Suppl. 103. Mant. p. 103. 


SCIRPus trigynus, Syſt. Pl. i. 130. Mant. 180. 
articulatus, 130. Tſieli, Reed. Malab. xii, p. 135. t. 71. 


capillaris, 135. Burm. Zeyl. 108. t. 47. f. 2. 85 
5 SCIRPUS 


2 


1 [RY WF - 
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SCIRPUS dichotomus, Syſt. Pl. i. 136. Fl. Zeyl. 40. 
echinatus, 136. Fl, Zeyl. 38. 
miliaceus, 137. Fl. Coch. i. 55, Burm. Ind. t. 9. f. 2, 
cyperoides, 137. Koll-pullu, Hort. Malab. xii. p. 119. t. 63. 
luzulz, 139. Pluk. Mant. 97. t. 417. f. 3. 
corymboſus, 139. Kadira-pullu, Rheed. Mal. xix. p. 97. t. 43. 
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ſquarroſus, 140. Motta-pulla, Rheed. Mal. xii. p. 72. t. 38. Rue- 


nacu, Rheed. Mal. xii. p. 72. t. 36. 
intricatus, 140. Scirpus capitatus, Burm. Fl. Ind. p. 11 
michelianus, 141. Baub. Hit. ii. p. 523. 
ciliaris, 141. Mant. 182. 
 cephalotus, 142. Brown. fam. 129. 
grofſus, Lin. Suppl. 104. 
KYLLINGA monocephala, Lin. Suppl. 104. 
triceps, Lin. Suppl. 104. = 
panicea, Lin. Suppl. 105. 
umbellata, Lin. Suppl. 105. 


Nakpus ciliaris, Syſt. Pl. 145. 
Indica, Lin. Suppl. 105. Fl. Coch. i. $0. Outlines, i 1. 133. 
Thomea, Lin. Suppl. 105. 


POMMEREULLA cornucopiæ, Lin. Suppl. 105. 


TRIANDRIA DYGINIA. 


BoBARTIA Indica, Sy. Pl. i. 145. Fl. Cocb. i. 58. Fl. Zeyl. 41. 


SACCHARUM Jpontaneum, 147. Fl. Cech. i. 65. Rheed. Mal. xii. p. 85. 


t. 46. 


officinarum, 147. Fl. Coch. i. 66. Rumph, Amb. v. p. 186. t. 74. 


f. 1. Outlines of the Glove, 1 i. p. 146, 


SACCHARUM 
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SACCHARUM ſpicatum, Syſt. PL. i. 147. Fl, Gech: i. 67.  Tieria 


pullu, Rheed, Mal. xii. p. 117. Rumph, Amb. vi. p. 17. tab. 
f. 2. A. | Dy 


PHALARIS Zzizanoides, 151. Fl. Coch. i. 62. Mant. 183. 


kuren. 


PASPALUM ſcrobiculatum, 152. Mont. 29. 
PANICUM polyſachion, 153. Fl. Cech. i. 58, Gramen caricoſum alterum, 
Rumph. Amb. vi. p. 17. t. 7. f. 2. B. 

glaucum, 153. Fl. Zeyl. 44. 
Tralicum, 154. Fl. Coch. i. 58. Rumph. Amb. v. p. 202. t. 75. ſ. 2. 
crus corvi, 154. Fl. Coch. i. 59. Scop. Carn. ii. n. 71. 
colonum, 155. Gramen articulatum, Rumph. Amb. vi. p. 13. t. 5. f. z. 
brizoides, 15 5. Pluk, alm. 174. t. 191. f. 1. 
dimidiatum, 156. Burm. Ind. 25. t. 8. f. z. 
Hirtellum, 1 56. Burm, Ind. t. 12. f. 1. 
conglomeratum, 156. Mant. 324. 
lineare, 158. Burm. Ind. 25. t. 10. f. 2. 


diftachyon, 158. Mant, 138. [ 
compoſitum, 159. Fl. Zeyl. 42. 7 
ramoſum, 159. Mant. 29. 
 miliaceum, 160. Fl. Coch. i. 59. Bauh. Pin. 26.  Theatr. 502. c 
arboreſcens, 161. Fl. Zeyl. 43.— Equal in height to the talleſt trees, 
yet not thicker than a gooſe's quill. Outlines of the Globe, i. 
P.. 
curvatum, « Syſt. Nat, xii. p. 730. - 
patens, 162. Hippogroſtis Amboinenſis, Rumpb. Amb. vi. 14. t. 5. 
f. 3. Tſiama pullu, Rheed. Mal. xii. p. 75. t. 41—The common 85‚ 
food of horſes, cows, and ſheep in Amboina. 
brevifolium, 162. Shan, Fam. i. p. 175. t. 72. f. 3. 
elatius, Lin. Suppl. 107. N 
| | 


hetvolum, Lin. Suppl. 107, . 
FO | ALOPECURUS 
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KLoPECURUS Borde iformis, Sy. Pl. i. 166. Fl. Cocb. i. 60 Pluk. Alm. 
177. t. 119. f. 1. 


M1L1UM cimicinum, 168, Mant. 184. 


AGROSTIS matrella, 172. Mant. 18 5. 
Indica, 176. Shan. Yam. 35. Hit. i. p. 115. t. 73. f. 1. 
radiata, 177. Fl. Coch. i. 63. . Jam. 137. 
tenaciſima, Lin. Suppl. 107. 

Poa amabilis, Syſt. Pl. i. 188. Fl. Zeyl. 46. 

Malabarica, 189. Burm. Ind. t. 11. f. 2. 
Chinenfis, 189. Fl. Coch. i. 60. Burm. Ind. t. 11. z 3. 


tenella, 189. Gramen ſumi, Rumph. Amb. vi. t. 4. f. 3. Tſiama 
pullu, Rheed. Mal. xii. p. 75. t. 4. 


Amboinenſis, 191. Phoenix Amboinica montana, Rumph. Amb, vi. 
Pe 19. t. 7. f. 3. % | 
punctata, Lin. Suppl. 109. 


UnioLA mucronata, Syſt. Pl. i. 196. 
DacTYLIs Ahe. 197. Burm. Ind. t. 10. f. 1 
CyNOSURUS corocanus, 200. Rumph. Amb. v. p. 203. t. 76.6. 23 Thitti-- 


pullu, Rheed. Mal. xii. p. 149. t. 78. 


Indicus, 201. Gramen vaccinum femina, Rumph. Am. vi. p. 10. 
t. 4. f. 2. Kauara- pullu, Rheed. Mal. xii. p. 131. t. 69. 


Agyptius, 200. Baub. Pin. 7. 
Indicus, 200. Rumpb. Amb. vi. p. 10. tab. 4. f. 2. 
STIPA arguens, 220. Gramen arguens, Rumph. Amb. vi. p. 15. t. 6. 
F. I, | . 
Hafer, 220. Cyperus littoreus, Rumph, Amb. vi. p. 6. t. 2. f. 2. 
AkuN DO bambes, 227. Fl. Coch. i. 70. Ily, Rheed. Mal. i. p. 25. 


tab. xvi. Bambos Arundinacea, Pl. of Cor. i. 79. where it is 
attached. 
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attached to the ' claſs of Hexandria Monogynia, Outlines of the 
Globe, i. p. 142. h SE FL 


ARUNDo donax, Syſt. Pl. i. 227. Fl. Coch. i. 69. Hort. CHF. 26. 07 
beck's Travels, i. 2 5. - This is the Kaneh of the Hebrews, My friend 
the Rev. Samuel Dickinſon's remarks on this article are worthy the 
reader's attention. This ſpecies grows in the warmer parts of Ex- 


Cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
«c 
cc 
ec 
cc 
c 
cc 
cc 
„ CC 
cc 


cc 


rope, and alſo in India and China, and is much uſed for walkin 
ſticks and fiſhing rods. This is a fragile ſtaff, and the only cane in 
uſe that has that property. Upon an accidental bruiſe it will break 


in ſhivers. It is the Kaneh of the Hebrews ; and from its brittle 


quality we ſee the propriety of Rabſhakah's alluſion, 2 Kings, 
xviii. 21. Now behold thou truſteſt upon the ſtaff of this 
© bruiſed reed (kaneh), even upon Egypt, on which if a man 


bean, it will go into his hand and pierce it; ſo is Pharaoh king 


* of Egypt unto all that truſt on him. The Hebrew word 
having been introduced not only into the Greek and Latin, but 
moſt of the modern languages of Europe. The Spaniards call it 
Cannas, and the Italians Canna. It gave the name of Cane to 


all the ſticks which reſembled it, when they were firſt imported 


by the Dutch, &c. from the Eaſt Indies.” | 


phragmites, 227. Common reed, Gerard, 36. Rumph. Amb, iv, 
* | 


20. t. 5. 


ANTHISTERIA ciliata, Lin. Suppl. 113. 


ARISTIDA arundinacea, Syſt. Pl. i. 230. Maut. 186. 


 byftrix, Lin. Suppl. 113. 


ROT TBOLLA compreſſa, Lin. Suppl. 114. | 
dimidiata, Lin. Suppl. 114. 4 | 
exaltata, Lin. Suppl. 114. - 
corymboſa, Lin. Suppl. 114. 


Lor lun diftachion, Sy. PL. i. 213. Mant. 187. 


HoRDEUM nodoſam, 237. Rai. Ang. iii. p. 397. t. 20. f. 2. 


TRIANDRIA þ 
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TRIANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 


ERIOCAULON quinquangulare, Syſt. Pl. i. 243. Fl. Zeyl. 48. 
ſexangulare, 243. Fl. Zeyl. 49. Burm. Ind. t. 9. f. 4. 


fſetaceum, 244. Fl. Coch. i. 77. Fl. Zeyl. 50. Tſieru-kotſijelleti 
pullu, Rheed. Mal. xii. p. 129. t. 63. Rumph, Amb. vi. p. 17. 
_ FL... Ox. 


HoLOSTEUM birſutum, 246. Aman, Acad. iii, p. 21. 


Mor Ludo oppoſitifolia, 248. Fl. Zeyl. 52. 
pentaphylla, 248. Fl. Zeyl. 51. 


TETRANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


MoNETIA nn L' Heretier Stirp. nov. 5 Lycium Indicum, Seb. 
Theſ. i. p. 21. tab. 13. f. 2. Hort. Kew. i. 160, 


ScABIOSA atropurpurea, Syſt. Pl. i. 283. Cluf. Hiſt. ii. p. 3. 


HepyorTls fruticoſa, 289. Fl. Zeyl. 63. Burm. Zeyl. 227. t. 10% 


auricularia, 289. Fl. Zeyl. nk Muriguti, Rheed. Mal, x. p. 63. 
t. 32. 1 


herbacea, 289. Fl. Coach. i. 8. Flr, Zeyl. * 

maritima, Lin. Suppl. 119. 

pumila, Lin. Suppl. 119. 

graminifolia, Lin. Suppl. 119. 
ScABRITA ſeabra, Ny. Pl. i. 290. Linn. Ef. Syſt. iii. p. 89. 
GyROCARPUS Jacguini, Pl. of Cor. i. 1. Le Brun's Voy. ii. p. 257. 


SPERMACOCE Hiſpida, Syſt. Pl. i. 290. Burm. Zeyl. 163. t. 20. f. 3. 


articularis, Lin. Suppl. 120. Rumph, Amb, v. 6. p. 25. t. 10. 
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SPERMACOCE rica, Lin. Suppl. 120. Rumph, Amb. v. 6. p. 25. 
procumbens, Sp. corymboſa, Spec. Pl. ii. p. 149. 


KNnoxIA Zeylonica, Syſt. Pl. i. 298. Fl. Zeyl. 400. Rai. Sup. 246. 


IxoR A coccinea, 311. Fl. Coch. i. gs. Fl. Zeyl. 22. Flamma ſylvarum, 
Rumph. Amb. iv. p. 105. t. 46. Lohetti, Rveed. Mal. ii. p. 17. 
t. 13. Outlines of the Globe, i. p. 218. 


alba, 311. Fl. Coch. i. 96. Rbheed. Mal. ii. p. 19. t. 14. 


PAvxTTA Tndica, 312. Flammula ſylvaram, Rumph. Amb. iv. p. 100. 


t. 47. Rai. Hiſt. 158 1. Pavette, ſ. Malleomothe, Rbeed. Mat. y V, 
p. 19. t. 10. Outlines, i. p. 218. 


8 CANSIERA ſeandens, Pl. of Cor. ii. 103. 


CALLICARPA Americana, Syſt. Pl. i. 313. 5. Coch. i. 88. Cateſb. Carol. 


. p. 47. t. 47. 
komentęſa, 314. Spec. Pl. ii. p. 172. FI. Zeyl. 59. Outlines, i. 
p-. 218. 5 


Ex Ac. ile, 318. Fl. Zeyl. 61. 
pedunculatum, 318. Pluk. Mant. 43. t. 343. f. 3. 
punfatum, Lin. Suppl. 124. 


Cissus vitiginea, Syt. Pl. i. 328. Fl. Cech. i. 8 Fl. Zeyl, bo. 
Rumph. Amb. v. 446. t. 164. | | 


quadrangularis, 329. Fl. Coch. i. 106. Funis quadrangularis, Rumpb. 
Amb. v. p. 83. „ 


trifoliata, 330. Fl. Coch. i. 105, Rumpb. Amb. v. p. 447. 
SAMARA eta, 333. Fl. Zeyl. 469. n p- 218. 


SIX IU Myrtifolium, 335. Linn. Pf. Syſt. iii. p. 128. Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 
2.— White and yellow Sanders, or Sand Wood, ſo eſteemed for 
its fragrance. Grows to perfection on the Malabar coaſt. 


LuDw1GIA oppo/itifolia, Syſt. Pl. i. 336. Fl. 8 66. 
erigata, 336. Mant. 40. 


OLDENLANDIA repens, 337. Fl. Coch. i. 98. Cruſta ollæ minima, Rumph. 
Amb, vi. p- 10. t. 170. 


OLDENLANDIA 
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OLDENLANDIA Giflora, SyR. Pl. i. 338. Pl. Zeyl. 68. 


umbellata, 338. Fl. Zeyl. 67. Pl. of Cor. i. 3. — Indian Madder pro- 
duces a fine yellow dye. 


paniculata, 338. Fl. Coch. i. 99. Burm. Zeyl. 161. t. 71. . 
frifa, 339. Pluk. Mant. ix. t. 332. f. 2. 
Hirſuta, Linn. Suppl. 127. 
AMMAN NIA oftandra, Linn. Suppl. 127. 
pinnatifida, Linn. Suppl. 127. 
ELEAGNUS latifolia, He. Pl. i. 343. Fl. Coch. i. 11 3. Fl. 200 58. 


SANTALUM album, 344. Fl. Coch. i. 109. | Weodvile's Med. Bot. iv. 136. 
Bauh, Pin. 392. Rumpb. Amb. ii. p. 42. t. 11. Outlines, i. 140. 
Syrium myrtifolium? | 


SALVADORA Perſica, 347. Pl. of Cor. i. 26. 


CAN THIUNM parvifolium, PI. of Cor. i. 51. Its thorny branches conſti- 


tute an excellent fence. The fruit and leaves are edible. 


GYROCARPUS ſacquinz, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 1,—The wood is much uſed in 
Tndia, on account of its ts lightneſs ; to make rafts or Caramarans. 


TETRANDRIA TETRAGYNLIA. 


II xx Afatica, HN. Pl. i. 354. Lin. Sup. 11. 
Col DEN IA procumbens, 35 5. Fl. Zeyl. 69. Raz. Sup. at, 


 PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


HELIOTROPIUM Iadicum, Syſt. Pl. i. 380. Fl. Coch. i. 126. Fl. Zeyl. 70. 
parviflorum, 380. Fl. Zeyl. 470. Rai. Sup. 271. 

BoRAGO Indica, 397. Fl. Zeyl. 71. 
Zeylanica, 398. Burm. Ind. 41. t. 14. f. 2. 


TOURNEFOR TIA argentea, Lin. Sup. 1 3. MRKumph. Aub. iv. P. 119. 
t. 5 5. i | 
CYCLAMEN Indicum, Syſt. Pl. i. 415. Fl. Zeyl. 401. 5 
K K 2 MENVYANTHES 


5 


—— 4 — — 
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MENYANTHES Indica, Syſt, Pl. i. 416. Fl. Zeyl. 72. Nymphæa ceramica, 
Rumph. Amb. vi, p. 173. t. 72. f. 3. Nedel ambel, Rheed. Mal. ii, 


p- 55+ t. 28. * 
criſtata, Pl. of Cor. ii. 105. oe og 


Hor TroxIA Indica, Syſt. Pl. i. 417. Tſiunda rden. Rheed. Mal. Xii. 
P- 71. t. 36. 


OPHoRHIZA mungos, 426. Fl. Zeyl. 402. 
AZALEA Indica, 428. Rai. Hiſt. 1895. 


PLUMBAGo Zeylonica, 430. Fl. Zeyl. 73, Tumba codiveli, Rheed. Mal. 
, P. g. £8: > [31 
roſea, 430. Radix DO Fe AS Rumph. Amb. v. p. 453. t. 168. 
Schetti-codiveli, Rheed. Mal. x. p. 17. t. 9. 


PoRANA volubilis, 433. Burm. Ind. 51. t.21. f. 4 


Cuscur A reflexa, Pl. of Cor. ii. 104. 
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CoNvoLvULUS medium, Syſt. Pl. i. 436. Fl. Coch. i. 1 30. Tala-neli, 
Rheed. Mal. ii. p. 113. t. 55. | 


Bederaceus, 436. Hort. Clif. 67. 
obſcurus, 437. Fl. Coch. i. 131. Dill. Elth. 98. t. 83. f. 95. 
angularis, 437. Burm. Ind. 46. t. 19. f. 2. 


batatas, 438. Pl. Coch. i. 131. Rai. Hift. 728. Bauh. Pin. 91. 
Rumph. Amb. v. p. 367. t. 130. Kappa-kelengu, Rheed. Mal. vii, 
p. 95- t. 50.— This plant is much cultivated in the ſouthern parts 
of Europe; the root is ſweet and nouriſhing. 


Malabaricws. 439. Fl. Coch. i. 1 32. Kattu-kelengu, Rheed. Mal. it, 
p- 105. t. 51. 

anceps, 439. Mant. 4 z. 

peltatus, 440. Rumph. Amb. v. ad. t. 157. 


turpetbum, 440. Fl. Zeyl. 74. Baub. Pin. 149. Outlines, i. p. 218. 


CoNvoLvurus 
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ConvoLVULUS ſericeus, Syſt. Pl. i. 440. Burm. Ind. 44+ t. 17. . I. 
vitifolius, 442. Burm. Ind. 45. t. 18. f. 1. 
paniculatus, 443. Modecca, Rheed, Mal. viii. p. 39. t. 20. 


reptans, 446. Olus vagum, Rumph. Amb, v. p. 419. t. 1 „ 4.1. 
hirtus, 447. Mill. Di#. n. 10. 


| Indicus, Rumph. Amb. v. p. 432. t. 158. 


pes capr&, H. Pl. i. 447. Fl. Coch. i. 134. P!. . 


marinus, Rumph. Amb. v. p. 433. t. 159. f. 1. Schouanna- adamboe, 
Rheed. Mal. ii. p- 117. t. 57. nd | _ 


ſublobatus, Lin. Sup. 135. | | 
| maximus, Lin. Sup. 137. Tiru Tali, Rbeed. Mal. v. 11. p. 109. t. 53. 


IPOMOEA quamoclit, Sy. PI. i. 448. Fl. Coch. i. 137. Fl. Zeyl. 77. 
Flos cardinalis, Rumph. Amb. v. p. 421. t. 155. f. 2. Baub. 


Pin. 398. Tſiura-cranti, RHeed. Mal. ii. p. 123. t. 60. Outlines, 
i. p. 218. 


bona nox, 450. Bauh. Pin. 296. Munda valli, Rheed. Mal. i. 
22” --- | cl 


campanulata, 450. FI. Coch. i. 138. Adambæ, Rheed.. Mal. ii. p. 
175. t. 56. | 


Baſtata, 451. Burm. Ind. 50. t. 18. f. 2. 
hepaticifolia, 452. Fl. Zeyl. 79. Burm. Ind. 50. t. 20. f. 2. 


pes tigridis, 452. Fl. Zeyl. 79. Pulli Schouadi, Rheed. Mal. ii. 
ian . 5. | | 


NAUCLEA orientalis, 473. Fl. Coch. i. 174. FI. Zeyl. 5 3. Katu Tſiaca, 
Rheed. Mal. iii. p. 29. t. 33. Bancalus, Rumph, Amb. iii. p. 84. t. 55. 


parvifoha, Pl. of Cor. i. 5 2. 
cordifoha, Pl. of Cor. i. 53. 
purpurea, Pl. of Cor. i. 54. 


RONDELETIA Alatica, S. Pl. i. 474. Fl. Zeyl. 80. Cupi, Rhecd, Mal, 
. p. 37. t. 23. Rai. Hiſt. 1494. 


"'VALLARIS' 


Muss AEN DA Prondeſa, 489. E. Cocb. i. 188. FI. Zeyl. 84. Folium 
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VALLARIS bergulanus, Rumpb. v. t. 7. mY” Lk: 


Sc vol. A Lobelia, Syſt. Pl. i. 476. Fl. Zeyl. 313. Bugloſſum littoreum, 
Rumph. Amb. iv. p. 116. t. 54. 


PSYCHOTRIA Ajaatica, 477. Brown. Fam. 160. t. 17. 


ſerpens, 477. Linn. Pflanz. Syſt. iii. p. 169. 
herbacea, 478. Karinta-kali, Rheed. Mal. x. p. 4. t. 21. 


MoRkIx DA Umbellata, 48 5. Fl. Coch. i. 173. Fl. Zeyl. 8 1. Rancudus an- 
guſtifolia, Rumph. Amb. iii. p. 157. t. 198. Outlines, i. p. 218. 


citrifolia, 488. Fl. Coch. i. 174. Fi. Zeyl. 82. Rancudus latifolia, 
| Pan ” h. Amb. ii. p. 1 58. t. 99. S8 Reed. Mal. i. p 
97. t. 52. Rai. Hi . 1442. | 


principiſſe, Rumph. Amb. iv. p. 111. t. 51. Belilla, Rheed, Mal. i li. 
P. 27. t. 18. Rai. Hiſt. 1493. Outlines, i. p. 219. 


MIRABII IS. alapa, 490. El. Coch. i. 123. Fl. Zeyl. 8 5. Bauh. Pin. 168, 
Cluf. Hiſt. in. p. 87. Rumph. Amb. v. p. 253. tab. 89. Outlines, 
„ . 
DaTuRA metel, Syſt. Pl. i. 498. Hl. Coch. i. 135. FI, Zeyl. 86. Di- 
alba, Rumph. Amb. v. p. 242. t. 87. Hummatu, Rheed. Mal, ii. 

Pp. 47. t. 28. Gerard, 348. fig. 1. 


en, 497. Gerard, 348. Rai. Hiſt. 748. 
PaySALS angulata, gog. Fl. Coch. i. 164. FI. i 97. Ba Pip. 


166. 
pubeſcens, 509. 2 Coch. i i. 164. Mori. Zip. WD. „ . 13. 
— 1 


minima, 509. Pee-inota, inodien, Rheed. Mal. x. t. 140. f. 71. 
alkekengt, 508. Fl. Coch. i. 164. Rumph. Amb. vi. p. 60. tab. 26, 
SoLANUM Melongena, 5 15. FI, Coch. i. 161. Bauh. Pin. 167. 


Iycoperſicum, $13. Fl. Coch. i. 161. Rumph. v. p. 410. t. 154. f. 1. 
9  SOLANUM 
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S0LANUM igſanum, Syſt, Pl. i. 516. Bauh. Pin. 167. Trongum hortenſe? 
| Rumph. Amb, v. p. 238. t. 85. Outlines, i. p. 219. | 
ferox, 516. Ana Schunda, Rheed. Mal. ii. p. 6 5, t. 35. 
Indicum, 518. FI. Cocb. i. 162. Fl. Zeyl. 94. Hort. Clif. 61. 


nigrum, 514. Fl. Coch. i. 160. Nelen tsjunda, Rheed. Mal. x. 
pP. 105. t. 75. N 
album, Fl. Coch. i. 159. Rumph. Amb. v, p. 241. 


CAI N baccatum, 521. Fl. Coch. i. 157. Rumpb. Anh. v. P. 247. 


t. 88. f. 2. 
groſſum, 522. Bauh. Pin. 103. 
fruteſcens, 522. Fl. Coch. i. 158. C. Indicum, Rumph. Amb, v. 
p- 247. t. 88. f. 1, 3, 4. Outlines, i. p. 219. 


STRYCHNOS 71x vomica, 522. Fl. Zeyl. 91. Baub. Pin. 401. Rai. Hift, 
1814. Caniram, Rheed, Mal. i. p. 67. t. 37. Fl. Coch. i. 154. 
Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 4.—The wood of this tree is very uſeful, and 
conſtitutes one of the cures for the bite of venomous ſnakes, but is 


not ſo powerful as the Nagamuſadie, the true Lignum colubrinum, 


Rai. Hiſt. 1661. Outlines, i. p. 219. 


potatorum, Lin. Sup. 148. Pl. of Cor. i. tab 5. — The ripe ſeeds of 

this plant are dried, and uſed for cleanfing muddy water; bein 
rubbed round the inſide of the veſſel, a ſediment is ſoon depolited, 
and the fluid rendered clear and tranſparent, = 


colubrina, Syſt. Pl. i. 523. Bauh. Pin. 201. Modira caniram, 


Rheed. Mal. vii. p. 10. t. 5. Rai. Hiſt. 1807. Rumph. Amb, ii, 


C40. te 27 - 


J6NATIA amara, Lin. Suppl. 149. 
Cox DIA myxa, Syſt. Pl. i. 529. Rai. Hift, 155 5. Vid: moram, Rheed, 
Mal. iv. p. 77. t. 37. 
ſpineſcens, 530. Mant. 206. 
monoica, Pl. of Cor. i. 58. 


* 


ſebeſtena, 5 30. Nouella nigra, Rumph. Amb. ii. p. 226. t. 75. 
= TEcToNA 
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Tec rovA grandis, Lin. Sup. 151. Theka Tekka, Rheed. Mal. ;, 
p. 57. t. 27. Hort. Kew. i. 260. Outlines of the Globe, i. p. 81. 
tab. iv. Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 6. Satus, Rumph. Amb. iii, p : 
tab. 18. g | * 


SIDEROXYLON ſþinoſum, Syſt. Pl. i. 538. Caro-moelli, Reed. Mal, „ 
p 77+ t. 39. Rai. Hiſt. 1634. ET 


tomentoſum, Pl. of Cor. i. 28. 


RHamnus Lineatus, Syſt. Pl. i. 544. Fl. Coch. i. 197. Burm. Ze) l. 
13288. t. 68, Outlines, i. p. 220. 


napeca, 545. Fl. Zeyl. 87. Vidara littorea, Rumph. Amb, ii. p. 119. 


t. 37. 
Juuba, 545. Fl. Coch. i. 195. Fl. Zeyl. 89. Malus Indica, Rumpb. 
Amb. ii. p. 117. t. 36. Perim toddal, Rheed. Mal. iv. p. t. 


41. 
oeoplia, 54 5. Fl. Zeyl. 88. 
circumſciſſus, Lin. Suppl. 1 5 2. 
ſoporifer, Fl. Coch. i. 196. 


ANTHERURA rubra, Fl. Coch. i. 178. Rumph. Amb. iii. p. 211. tab. 136. 
VENTILAGO Maderaspatana, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 76. | 
BUTNERIA Herbacca, Pl. of Cor. E tab. 29. 

Cranoraus Ajiaticus, Syſt, Pl. i. 8 Fl. Zeyl. 98. 


Max dIrERA Indica, 563. Fl. Coch. i. 198. Fl. Zeyl. 471. Manga 
domeſtica, Rumph. Amb. i. p. 93. t. 25. Rai. Hit. 15 50 Mao, 
ſ. Mau, ſ. Manghos, Rheed. Mal. iv. p. 1. t. 1, 2. Outlines, i. p. 220. 
—The unripe fruits are pickled; the ripe luſcious, and highly 


fragrant. RO 
pixnata, Lin. Suppl. 1 56. 


 fetida, Fl. Coch. i. 199. Rumpb. Aw. 1 p.98. tab. 28.— A large 
tree, producing a bitter unwholeſome fruit. 


AQUILICIA 
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AQuILICIA ſambucina, Syſt. Pl. i. 568. Frutex aquoſus femina, Rumph. 
Amb. iv. p. 103. t. 44. 


HE DERA Zerebinthinacea. Linn. Zeyl. 624. Burm. Zeyl. 28. 


Vitis Indica, Syſt. Pl. i. 569. Fl. Coch. i 
Valli, Rheed. Mal. vii. 11. 


agreeable fermented liquor. 


192. Fl. Zeyl. q. Scembra 
t. 6.— From its berries is diſtilled an 


trifolia, 570. Folium Cauſſonis, Rumph. Amb. v. p. 450. t. 166. f. 2. 
heptaphylla, 570. Mant. 212. 


ACHYRANTHES afpera, 574. Pl. Zeyl. 105. Auricula canis, mas, Rumpb. 
Ab. vi. p. 17. t. 12. f. 1. Cadeli, Rheed. Mal. x. p. 155. t. 78. 
ſangumolenta, Rumph. Amb. vii. p. 60. t. 27. f. 2. 


muricata, Rumph. Amb. v. p- 235. t. 83. Ln. | 


lappacea, Syſt. Pl. i. 575. Fl. — 103. Wellia Codiveli, Rheed. 
Mal. x. t. 59. | 


hiſpida, Cauda felis, Rumph. Amb. iv. p. 98. t. . 

Hiciflora, Cauda felis agreſtis, Rumpb. Amb. iv. p. 84. 
Commbeſi, Syſt. Pl. i. 576. Fl. Zeyl. 100. 

Proſtrata, 576. Auris canina, femina, Rumph. Amb. vi. p. 26. t. 11. 


alternijolia, Lin. Suppl. 159. Burm. Zeyl. xvii. t. 4. f. 2. 
patula, Lin. Suppl. 160. 


CELOSIA margaritacea, Sf. Ph $77. 


Fl. Coch. i. 293. Bauhb. Pin. 
121. 


Belutta adeca manian, Rheed. Mal. x. p. 77. t. 39. 
coccinea, 578. Baub. Pin. 121. 


caſtrenſis,, 578. Fl. Coch. i. 202. 
v. p. oy t. 84. 


lanata, 579. Fl. Zeyl. 102. 
nediflora, 579. Fl. Zeyl. 101. 


Amaranthus vulgaris, Rumph, Amy. 


ILLECEBRUM bracbiatum, 580. Mant. 213. 
| Ll 


VoL. IV. ILLECEBRUM 


© ine 


ILLECEBRUM ſanguinolentum, Syſt. Pl. i. 580. Verbena rubra, kids 
| Amb. vii. p. 60. t. 27. f. 2. 8 


lanatum, 580. Fl. Coch. i. 201. Scherubala, Rbeed. Mal. x. p. 75. 
t. 29. 


Benghalenſe, 382. Mant. 213. 

nonſoniæ, Lin. Suppl. 161. Pluk. alm. xi. t. 334. f. 2. | 

fſeffile, Syſt. Pl. i. 584. FI, Coch. i. 202. Pl. Zeyl. 116. Coluppa 
Rheed. Mal. x. p. 21. t. 9. Olus ſquillarum, Rumpb. Amb. vi. p. 37. 
t. 15. f. 1. | | _ | 


C1NCHONA excelſa, Pl. of Cor. ii. tab. 106, 


PADERIA fetida, Syſt. Pl. i. 589. Convolvulus fœtidus, Rumph. Amb, v. 
| p-. 436. t. 160. | | 
CARISSA carandas, 589. Rump b. Amb. vii. p. 57. t. 25. Pl. of Cor. i. 
| tab. 77.—The fruit much eſteemed for conſerves and pickles. 
ſpinarum, 590. Spina ſpinarum, Rumph. Amb. vii. p. 76. t. 19. f. 1. 
CrRBERA mang bas, 591. Fl. Coch. i. 168. Fhr. Zeyl. 106. Baub. Pin, 


440. Rai. Hiſt. 1552. Arbor lactaria, Rumph. Amb. ii. p. 243. 
t. 81. Odollam, Rheed. Mal. i. p. 71. t. 39. Outlines, i. p. 220. 


GARDENIA florida, 592. Fl. Coch. i. 183. Cotsjopiri, Rumph. Amb, vii, 
p- 26. t. 14. f. 2. os | ET 
gummifera, Linn. Suppl. 164.— From the bark and leaves diſtilling a 
gum very like the gum Elemi. | | 
Thunbergia, Linn. Suppl. 162. Berkius, Sonnerat, N. Guinea, 48. 
tab. xvil. 1 | OL 
ViNCA roſea, Syſt. Pl. i. 594. Fl. Coach. i. 196. Mill. Did. n. 3. 
 puſilla, Linn. Suppl. 166. 
ARDISIA ſolanacea, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 27. 
NERIUM oleander, Syſt. Pl. i. 594. Fl. Coch. i. 141. Fl. Zeyl. 108. Baul. 


Pin. 464. Areli, Rheed, Mal. ix. p. 1. t. 1, 2. Outlines, i. p. 221. 
5 8 „ NERIUu 
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NERIUM Zeylanicum, Syſt. Pl. i. 59 5. n Zeyl. 23. t. 12. f. 2. 
divaricatum, 595. Fl. Coch. i. 142. Fl, Zeyl. 109. 


antidyſentericum, 595. Fl. Coch. i, 142. Fl. 20. 10%. "Coden 
pala, Rbeed, Mal. i. p. 8 5. t. 47. 


tinclorium, Oriental Repert. 39. tab. ibid. Outlines, ii. p. 319 Dir 
covered by Doctor Wil. Roxburgh. 


PLUMERIA obtuſa, 9. Pl. i. 599. Fl. Coch. i. 144. Rumph. Aub. iv. 
5 85. t. 38. 
EchirEs caudata, 597. Burm. Ind. 68. t. 26. 


ſcholaris, 597. Lignum ſcholare, Rumph. Amb. ni. p. 246. t. $2. 
Jpmoſa, Carandus, Rumpb. vii. p. 57. t. 25. 


EuRBTIA aſpera, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 55. 
lzvis, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 56. 
buxifohia, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 57. 


TABERNAMONTANA alternifolia, SyR. Pl. i. 600. Curutu-pala, Rheed. 
Mal. i. p. 83. t. 43. Rai. Hiſt. 1751. 


bufulina, Fl. Coch. i. 145. Rumpb. Amb. iv. p. 133. tab. 67. 


CEROPEGIA candelabrum, Syſt. Pl. i. 601. Fl. Coch. i. 140. Niota-nio- 


dem- alli, Rheed. Mal. ix. p. 27. t. 16. 
biflora, 60 1. Fl. Zeyl. 46. 
bulbofa, Pl. of Cor. 1. tab. 7. 
acuminata, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 8. 
tuberoſa, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. . | 
Juncea, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 10,—The four preceding ſpecies are eſculent. 
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ILLECEBRUM ſanguinolentum, Sy/t. Pl. i. 580. Verbena rubra, Rumpb 

Aub. vii. p. 60. t. 27. f. 2. : 

lanatum, 580. Fl. Coch. i. 201, Scherubala, Rveed. Mal. x. p. 75. 
t. 29. 1 

Benghalenſe, 582. Mant. 213. 

monſoniæ, Lin. Suppl. 161. Pluk. alm. xi. t. 334. f. 2. 


Ale, Syſt. Pl. i. 584. Fl. Coch. i. 202. Pl. Zeyl. 116. Coluppa, 
Rheed. Mal. x. p. 21. t. 9. Olus ſquillarum, Rumph. Amb. vi. p. 37. 


t. 15. f. 1. 
Cixchox A excelſa, PI. of Cor. ii. tab. 106. 


Px DERIAFtida, 92 Pl. i. 589. Convolvulus fœtidus, Rumph. Amb, v. 
P+ 436. t. 160. | 


CARISS A carandas, 589. Rumph. Amb. vii. p. 57. t. 25. Pl. of Cor. i. 
tab. 77.—The fruit much eſteemed for conſerves and pickles. 


ſpinarum, 590. Spina ſpinarum, Rumph. Amb. vii. p. 76. t. 19. f. 1. 


CERBERA manghas, 591. Fl. Coch. i. 168. Flor. Zeyl. 106. Baub. Pin, 
440. Rai. Hiſt. 1552. Arbor lactaria, Rumph, Amb, ii. p. 243. 
t. 81. Odollam, Rheed. Mal. i. p. 71. t. 39. Outlines, i. p. 220. 


GARDENIA florida, 592. Fl. Coch. i. 183. Cotsjopiri, Rumph. Amb. vii. 
p.26. 3.14 Sk 
gummifera, Linn. Suppl. 164.— From the bark and leaves diſtillin g a 
gum very like the gum Elemi. 
Thunbergia, Linn. Suppl. 162. Berkius, Sonnerat, N. Guinea, 48. 


tab. xvii. | 
VINCA roſea, Syſt. Pl. i. 594. Fl. Cach. i. 196. Mill. Did. n. 3. 
puſilla, Linn. Suppl. 166. 
Ax pIS1A ſolanacea, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 27. 
NERIUM oleander, Syſt. Pl. i. 594. Fl. Coch. i. 141. Fl. Zeyh. 108. Baul. 


Pin. 464. Areli, Rheed, Mal. ix. p. 1. t. 1, 2. Outlines, i. p. 221. 
. * | NERIUM 
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NERIUM Zeylanicum, Syſt. Pl. i. 595. Burm. Zeyl. 23. t. 12. f. 2. 
divaricatum, 595. Fl. Coch. i. 142. Fl. Zeyl. 109. 


 antigyſentericum, 595. Fl. Coch. i. 142. Fl. 200 10%. Cg 
pala, Reed. Mal. i. p. 85. t. 47. 


tinftorium, Oriental Repert. 49. tab. ibid. Outlines, i ii. p. 2 19 Dit 
covered by Doctor Wil. Roxburgh. 


PLUMERIA obtuſe, Sy/t. Pl. i. 599. FP Coch. i. 144. Rumph. Amb. iv. 
pP. 85. t. 38. 
EcniTEs caudata, 597. Burm. Ind. 68. t. 26. 
 febolaris, 597. Lignum ſcholare, Rumph. Amb. ii. p. 246. t. 82. 
ſpinoſa, Carandus, Rumpbh. vii. p. 57. t. 25. TY 


EHRETIA aſpera, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 55. 
lævis, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 56. 
buxifolia, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 57. 


TABERNAMONTANA alternifolia, Syſt. Pl. i. 600, Curutu-pala, Rheed. 
Mal. i. p. 83. t. 43. Rai. Hiſt. 1751. 1 


bufulina, Fl. Coch. i. 145. Rumpb. Amb. iv. p. 133. tab. 67. 


CEROPEGIA candelabrum, Syſt. Pl. i. 601. Fl. Coch. i. 140. Niota- nio- 


dem-valli, Rheed. Mal. ix. p. 27. t. 16. 
biflora, 60 1. Fl. Zeyl. 46. 
bulboja, PI. of Cor. i. tab. 7. 
acuminata, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 8. 
tuberoſa, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 9. | 
Juncca, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. . 10,—The four preceding ſpecies are eſculent, 
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 ASCLEPIAS gigantea, 608, Fl. Zeyl. 112. Ericus, Nan. Mat. ii. p- 53+ 


S ERIS ſovana, 629. 


STAPELIA adſcendens, Pl. of Cor. i. 15. 30. 


—— . —. 
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PENTANDRIA DIGYNIA. 


PeRGULARIA glabra, Syſt. Pl. i. 602. Flos pergulanus, Rumph, Ami. v 
p. 31. t. 29. f. 2. 


PrairLoca Indica, 603. Fl. Zeyl. 412. 
: eſculenta, Linn. Suppl. 168. Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 2.—Eaten . the Cin- 
galeſe; by cattle only 1 in the Decan. 

APocyNUM fruteſcens, Syſt. Pl. i. 607. Fl. Zeyl. 114. 


reticulatum, 607. Fl. Coch. i. 208. Olus crudum, Rumph. Amb. v. 
Pe 75. t. 40. 


t. 31. | 
volubilis, Linn. Suppl. 170. 


ai hmatica, Linn. Suppl. 171. Fl. Zeyl. n. 490. 
lactiſera, Syſt. Pl. 1. 61 3 Zeyl. 111. 


HERNIARIA /enticulata, 616. Baub. Pin, 281. 


Ur uus integriſolia, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 78.—A large tree, grows in the 
mountains of the Circars. Its wood uſed for various purpoſes. | 


GomPuRENA globoſa, Syſt. Pl. i. 630. Fl. Coch. i. 218. Fl. Zeyl. 115. 
Flos globoſus, Rumph. Amb. v. p. $09. t. 100. f. 2. Wadapu, 
Rheed. Mal. x. p. 73. t. 37. 


2 i/pida, 630. Nin-angani, Rheed. Mal. ix. p. 141. t. 72. 
NAMA Zeylanica, 633. Fl. Zeyh, 117. t. 2. 


GENTIANA beterochta, 646. Mant. 560. 
_ GENTIANA 
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GENTIANA verticillata, Linn. Suppl, 174. N 
HYDROCOTYLE Aþatica, Pes equinus, Rumph, Amb. v. 455. t. 169, f. 1, 
S1UM ninfi ;, Syſt. Pl. i. 694. Kaempf. —— 817. t. 818. 


PENTANDRIA TRITOTNIA. 


| SEMECARPUS anacardium, Linn. Suppl. 182. Bauh. Pin. 57 1. Pl. of 


Cor. i. tab. 12,—Called marking aut 0 the Engliſh, as being 
applicd to that pur poſe. 


Rnvs cominia, SyÞ. PI. i. 730. Malago maram, Rheed, Mal. v. p. 49. t. 25. 


Cobbe, 730. Fl. Zeyl. 441. 
 XyLoPHYLLA /ongifolia, . 740. Rumph. Anh. vii. p. 19. t. 12. 


PHARNACEUM mollugo, 744. Burm. Ind. 31. t. 5. f. 4. - 
depreſſum, 745. Mant. me | 3 
di Nicbum, 746. Maur. 221. 


Bass EL LA rubra, 748. Fl. Zeyl. 119. Rheed. Mal. vii. p. 45. t. 24. 


Gandola rubra, Ramps. Amb. v. p. 417 t. 154. 
lucida, 748. 
alba, 748. Gandola alba, Runpb. . v. 417. t. 1 154. f. 2. 


PENTANDRIA TETRAGYNIA. 


Evol vul vs gangeticus, Syſt. PI. i. 750. Aman. Acad, iv. p. 306. 


n. 121. 
a 7 750. Fl. 9 ah 76.  Viſtau-clandi, Reed. Mal. ii. p. 131. 
t. 64. | 
tridentatus, 751. Rheed. Mal. ii. p. 133. t. 65. 


emarginatus, Linn. Suppl. 186. Burm. Ind. 77. t. 30. 
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ARALTA Chimenjis, Sy/t. Pl. i. 752. Fl. Coch. i. 234. Frutex aquoſus 
mas, ET aſe Aub. iv. 103. t. 45. 33 


e PE NTAGTHNVIA. 


DRosERA Indica, Syſt. Pl. i. 768. Fl. Zeyl. 121. Araca-puda, Rheed, 
Mal. X. t. 20. 


CRASSULA ſeutellaria, Scutellaria prima, Rumph. Amb. iv. p. 75. t. 30. 


GisEEKIA pharnacioides, Syſt. Pl. i. 768. Murray, Com. Non. Gott, t. 3. 
p. 67. t. 2. f. I. Iz, | ; 


HEXANDRIA MONOGYNTIA. 


BamBos arundinacea, PI. of Cor. i. 79. See p. 247. 
ſtficta, Pl. of Cor. i. 80. a 
BROMELIA ananas, H. Pl. ii. 6. Ananaſſa, Rumph. Amb. v. 85 
t. 81. Outlines, i. p. 221. | 
fylveſtris, Fl. Zeyl. 131. Pandanus verus, Rumph. Amb. iv. 139. t. 74. 


BURMANNIA d/ticha, B. ſpica gemina, Burm. Zeyl. 50. t. 20. f. 1. F.. 
Zeyl. 128. ; 


TRADESCANTIA Malbarics, Sy. Pl. ii. 11. THO, Rheed. Mal. ix. 
p- 123. t. 03. 
Avxillaris, 11. Nir-pulli, Rheed. Mal. x. p. 28. t. 13. Pl. of Cor. 
ii. tab. 107. 
criftata, 12. Fl. Zeyl. 32. Rai. Hiſt. 566. 
Papilionacea, 12. Burm. Ind. 17. t. 7. f. 11. 
tuberoſa, Pl. of Cor. ii. 108. 


paniculata, Pl. of Cor. ii. 109. 


Fan ns ovata, Syſt. PLA 3. Narnkilo, Rbeed, Mal. ii. p. 67. 


PONTEDERIA 
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PonTEDERTA vaginalis, Syſt. Pl. ii. 13. Olus paluſtre, Rumph. Amb, vi. 


p. 178. t. 76. f. 1. Carimbola, Rheed. Mal. xi. t. 91. f. 4. Pi. 
of” Cor. ii. 110. 


 haſtata, 14. Fl. Zeyl. 129. Carimgola, Rheed. Mal. ii. p. 91. t. 44. 
Lin. Suppl. p. 192. Pl. of Cor. ic 111. 


PANCRATIUM zeylanicum, 21. Fl. Zeyl. 126. Lilium Indicum, Rumph. 
Amb. vi. p. 161, t. 70. f. 2. 2 Rheed. Mal. ii. t. 40. 
Outlines, i. p. 221. | 


ambomenſe, 2 23. Cepa «ob Es Rumph. Amb. Vi. t. 76 ff. 
CRINUM afaticum, 23. Fl. Coch. i. 244. Fl. Zeyl. 127. Radix toxicaria, 


Rumph. Amb. ii. p. 15 . t. 69. Belletta pola, taly, Rheed Mal. ii. 
p. 75. t. 38. L. Heritier Sert. Angl. 8. Outlines, i. p. 222. 


nervoſum, L'Heritier Sert. Angl. 8. Cæpa Sylveſtris, Rumph. Amb. 
vi. 160. t. 70. f. 1. 

 AMARYLLIS 9 Y. Pl. ii. 27. Mill. Dick. p- IIs 

latifolia, L' Heritier Sert. Ang. 14. Rheed Mal. xi. 77. t. 39. 

Zeylanica, L' Heritter Sert. Ang. 14. Rumph. Amb. v. —— t. 105. 

ſarnienſis, Syſt. Pl. ii. 27. Fl. Cocb. i. 247. 


GLORIOSA duperba, 49. Fl. Zeyl. 122. Mendoni, Rheed. Mal. vii. t- 
Lo7. f. 57. Outlines, i. p. 222. 


LEONTICE Lemtopetabiider, 67. Amen. AF. viii. p.211. t. I 13s 


Air AAG falatur, 69. Fl. Zeyl. 123. 
ſarmentoſus, 71. Fl. 255 124. Schadaueli Kelangu, Rheed. Mal. x. 
p. 19. 
DRAcNA Draco, 71. Baub. Pin. 503. Clus. K . 1. 5 Ts 
terminalis, 72. Terminalis alba, Rumph. Amb. iv. p. 79. t. 34. 
 enfifolia, 72. Fl. Coch. i. 243. Rumpb. Amb. v. p. 145. t. 73. 
gramin Folia, . Terminalis rubra ſylveſtris, Ramps. Amb. iv. 5 1. 
t. 34+ 


ferrea. 72. Fl. Coch. 1. 242. Runpb, Amb. iv. p. 79. tab. 34. f. 2. 
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 CuRcvLIGo orchides, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 13. 


—— if ages) comes 
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PoLIANTHES fubergſa, Syft. Pl. ii. 76. Fl. Coch. i. 253. Bauß. Pin. 47 
Amica nocturna, Rumph. Amb, v. p. 285. t. 98. Outlines, i. b. 
222. . ? 


ALETRIS hyacinthoides, 82. Fl. Zeyl. 130. Katu kapel. Rheed, Mal. xi. 
P. 83. t. 42. | 


Aror perfoliata, 84. Fl. Coch. i. 252. Rheed. Mal. I. p. 7. t. 3. 


AGAVE vivipara, Aloe Americana, Rumpb. v. p. 273. t. 94. 


CALAmus rotang, Syſt. Pl. ii. 93. Fl. Zeyl. 468. Baub. Pin. 40 5. Ifiery, 


Iſiurel, Rheed. Mal. xii. p. 121. t. 64, 65. Rumph. Amb, v. p. 9y. 
t. 51. Outlines, i. p. 222. WY 


CapuRA purpurata, 107. Mant. 225. 


LoRANTHUS pentandrus, 109. Mant. 63. 


LIToHI Chinenſis, Sonnerat. 11. 23. tab. 129.—A native of China; culti- 


vated in Bengal; eſteemed a delicious fruit, 


HEXANDRIA DIGYNIA. 
Oryza ſativa, Syſt. Pl. ii. 113. Fl. Coch. i. 266. Baub. Pin. 24. 


HEXANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 


FLAGELLARIA indica, Sy. Pl. ii. 124. Fl. Coch. i. 262. Fl. Zeyl. 133. 
Palmijuncus brevis, Rumph. Amb. v. p. 120. t. 59. f. 2. Panambu- 
valli, Rheed. Mal. vii. p. 99. t. 53. 


E PTA ND RIA TETRAGYNIA. 


AroNoc ETON mongſtachyon, Linn. Suppl. 214. Parva Kelanga, Rheed. Mul. 
ii. p. 31. t. 15. Pl. of Cor. i. 8 1. Roots taſte like potatoes. 
5 „ | | SAuRURUS 
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SaAukUkus natans, Syſt. Pl. ii. 138. Parya _ Rheed, Mal. xi. p. 
31. t. 15. 


OCTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


OsBECKIA Chinenſis, Syſt. Pl. ii. 145. Fl. Coch. i. 181. Rai. Suppl. 
App. 236. 


zeylanica, Linn. Suppl. 215. 
ALLOPHYLUS Seylanicus, 15 5. Fi. Zeyl. 140. 


M1MvusoPs elengi, 156. Fl. Zeyl. 138. Rai. Hiſt. 1564. Flos caſpidura, 


Rumph. Amb. ii. p. 189. t. 63. Röeed. Mal. i. P. 34+ t. 20 Outs 
lines, i. p. 222. Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 14. 


Kauki, 156. Fl. Zeyl. 137. Rumph. Amb. iii. p. 19. tab. 8. 
hexandra, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 1 5. 


IAM BOL IT ERA pedunculata, Syſt. Pl. ii. 1 56. Fl. Coch. ii. 283. Fl. 


3. 
Zeyl. 139. Jambolana, Rumph, Amb. i. p. 131. t. 42. Bauh, 
Pin. 460. Outlnes, i. p. 222. | 


GUAREA #richilioides, 157. Brown. Jam. 279. 


AmvRIs protium, * Pl. ii. 1 59. Tingulong, Rumph. 45 vii. p. 54. 
t 27 1 1 


 ambroſiaca, 14. Suppl. 216. Fl. Coch. i. 283. 
ci decandrum, PI. of Cor. 1. tab. 59. 
GRISLEA Zomentoſa, PI, of Cor. i. tab. 31. 
RoxporowiA gloriofindes, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 32. 
MorIxxA canefeent, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 60. 2 


O8NITROPHE ſerrata, Pl. of Cor, i i. tab. 61. 


Dopox A viſcoſa, Syſt. Pl. ii. 162. Fl. Zeyl. 141. Cariophyllſte 1 
Rumpb. Amb. iv. p. 110. t. 50. 


Vor. IV. Mm | 13 8 
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LAawWSONIA iner mis, . Pl. ii. 163. Fl. Zeyl. 135. Pontaletſce, Rig 
Mal. iv. p. 117. t. 57. Baub. Pin. 476. 


ſpinoſa, 163. Fl. Coch. i. 281. PI. Zeyl. 134. Mail, anſchi, Rhee, 
Mal. i. p. 73. t. 40. 


falcata, Fl. Coch. i. 282. Rumph. Amb. vi. p. 58. tab. 25. f. 1. 


MEMECYLON capitellatum, MN. Pl. ii. 163. Fi. Zeyl. 136. 
edule, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 82.—lts berries are eaten by the natives. 


DAPHNE pendula, Smith. Pl. Ic. t. 34. Icapolia compoſita, Lin, Suppl. 
. | 


OCTANDRIA DIGYNIA. 


SCHMYEDELIA racemoſa, Syſt. Pl. ii. 201. Burm. Ind. 81. t. 32. f. bs 


OCTANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 


PoLYGONUM orientale, Syſt. Pl. ii. 208. Schouanna a muccu, Nba 
Mal. xii. p. 147. t. 76. (non) 77. 


| Chinenſe, 21 1. Fl. Coch. i. 297. Burm. Ind. go. t. 30. f. 3. 
perfoliatum, 212. Fl. Coch. i. 295. Barm. Ind. 90. t. 31. f. 2. 


PAULLINIA afiatica, 216, Fl. Zeyl. 143. Kaka - toddali, Rheed. Mal. v. 


p- 81. t. 41. 


CARDIOSPERMUM Halicacabum, 220. Fl. Cech. i. 294. Fl. Zeyl. 142. 


Baub. Pin. 743. Rumpb. Amb. vi. p. 60. t. 24. f. 2. 


SAPINDUS Saponaria, 220. Fl. Coch. i. 193. Rumpb. Amb. ii. p. 7 34. 


tri ifoliatus, 221, Fl. Zeyl. 603. Parinsii. ſ. Vercæpælongi, Rbeed, 
Mal. iv. p. 43. t. 1. 


ubigingſa, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 62. 
TT | ENNEANDRIA 
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ENNEANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


LAURUS cinnamomum, Syft, Pl. ii. 225, Fl. Coch. i. 305. Fl, Zeyl. 145. 
Baub. Pin. 408. Katou Karua, Rheed. Mal. v. p. 105. t. 53. 
Outlines, i. p. 222. | 


LAURUS caffia, 225. Fl. Zeyl. 146. Carna, Rheed. May. . P. 107» 
t. 59. Outlines, i. p. 227. 


camphora, 226. Fl. Coch. i. 306. Camphora officinarum, Bauh. Pin. 
5o0. Outlines, iii. p. 214. 


culilaban, 226. Wen. Caryophylloides, Rumph. Aub. p. 55. 
. 

malabratum, Sindor, Rumph. ii. c. 2 3. P- 69. 

indica, 227. Fl. Coch. i. 311. Rumpb. Amb, lll, p. 08. t. 42. 

| 


ANACARDIUM accidental, Fl. Zeyl. 165. Fl. Coch. i. 304. Raul. Pin. 
512. Caſſuirum, Rumph. Amb. i. p. 177. t. 69. Kapa-maua, 
Rheed. Mal. iii. p. 65. t. 54. Outlines, 1. p. 227. 


Cas8YTA filformis, Sy. Pl. ii. 230. Cuſcuta, Rumph. Amb. v. p. 491. 
t. 184. f. 4 Acatſia valli, Rheed. Mal. vii. p. 83. t. 44. 


corniculata, 231. Caſſutha cornea, opus Amb. vii. c. 59. p. 52. 


DECANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


Rur ux undulatum, Hort. Kew. ii. 21. Rumph. Amb, Vi. 148. c. 39. 
Outlines, iii. 1717. | 
SorHoR A Zomentoſa, Syſt. Pl. ii. 241. Fl. Zeyl. 163. Rai. Hit. 9 
heptaphylla, 242. Fl. Zeyl. 164. Anticholeriea, "—_ Amb. iv. p. 
60. t. 22. Outlines, i. p. 227. 


BAUHINIA ſeandens, 245. Folium linguz, Rumph. Amb. v. p. 1. t. 1. 
Naga-mu-valli, Reed. Mal. viii. p. 57. t. 29,—A tree about 
—— feet high. 
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BAUHINIA variegata, 92 Pl. ii. 246. Chouana mandaru, Rheed. Ma! 
i. p. 57. t. 32. Rai, Hiſt. 1751. —A tall tree. | 


purpurea, 247, Rheed. Mal. i. p. 59. t. 33. Rai. Hiſt. p. 1751. 


tomentgſa, 247. Fl. Zeyl. 147. Chanſchena pou, Rheed. Mal. i. 


p- 63. t. 35. Rai. Hift. 1752. Outlines, i. p. 228.— About 
twelve feet high. 


acuminata, 247. Fl. Zeyl. 148. Velutta mandaree, Rheed, Mal. i. 
P. G1. t. 34. Rai. Hiſt. 1751,—A low tree. Rheed gives to two 
of this genus the name of Flos St. Thome, as ſtained with the blood 

of the apoſtle. Sonnerat, ii. 228. tab. 128. has the figure of a 
tree with that title; he ſays that the flowers are very fragrant. 


- "2 
__ 
= 


CassIa diphylla, 249. | 
abſus, 249. Fl. Zeyl. 15 3. Baub. Pin. 332. 
tagera, 249. Rheed, Mal. ii. p. 103. t. 52. Rai. Hiſt. 1743. 
fora, 250. Fl. Coch. i. 322. Fl. Zeyl. 152. Rai. Hit. 1743. 
 bicapfularis, 250. Mill. Die. n. 7. | 


obtuſifolia, 251. Gallinaria rotundifolia, v. 283. t. 97- f. 2. Rumpb. 
Amb. v. p. 283. t. 97. f. 2. | 


fiftula, 252. Woodvile. iii. 449. Fl. Zeyl. 149. Baub. Pin. os, 
Rumph. Amb. ii. p. 83. t. 21. Conna, Rheed. Mal. i. p. 37. t. 21. 


planijiliqua, 2 52. Flos flavus, Rumph. Amb. iv. 63. t. 27. 
alata, Lin. Suppl. 254. Herpetica, Rumph. Amb. vii. p. 35. t. 18. 


ſephera, Syſt. Pl. ii. 255. Fl. Cocb. i. 324. Fl. Zeyl. 150. Baul. 
Pin. 352. Gallinaria acutifolia, Rumph. Amb. v. p. 283. t. 97. 
f. 1. Ponnan Tongera, Rheed. Mal. ii. p. 101. t. 52. 


auriculata, 255. Fl. Zeyl. 151. 

javanica, 256. Bauh. Pin. 403. 
nictitans, 257. Amana maſta, Rumph. Amb. vi. 147. t. 67. f. 1. 

mimoſoides, 257. Fl. Zeyl. 154. | 
procumbens, 257. Fl. Cocb. i. 324. Geſtreckte Caſſie, Linn. Pflan- 

Senſyſt, iii. 527. | On. | 

8 | MARSANA 
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MARSANA bux! lu, Sonnerat, ii. 245. tab. 131. -A ſhrub fix or ſeven 
feet high. 


PoINCIANA 6yuga, Syſt. Pl. ii. 10 Fl. Coch. i. 319. Criſta pavonis, 
Rumph. Amb. iv. p. 53. t. 20. Jacg. Am. 123. 


PoINCIANA pulcherrima, 258. Fl. Coch. i. 319. Rai. Hiſt. 98 1. Tſietti 
mandaru, Rheed. Mal. vi. p. 1. t. 1. Flos Pavonis, Merian Surin. 


45. Jacq. Am. 122.—A thriving ſhrub of great beauty: its flowers 


large and of a fine red and yellow; common to Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. 
elata, 258. Fl. Coch. i. 320. Fl. Zeyl. 159. 


CsALPIXIA ſoppan, 259. Fl. Coch. i. 320. Fi. Zeyl. 158. Baub. 


Pin. 393. Lignum Sappan, Rumph. Amb. iv. p. 56. t. 21. 
Tſiam pangam, Rheed. Mal. vi. P- 3. t. 2. Pl. Cor. i. tab. 16.— 
A wood of the higheſt uſe in dying. 


GUILANDINA bonduc, 260, FI. 'Zeyl. 157. Frutex globulorum, Rum ph. 
Amb. v. p. 89. t. 48. Outlines, i. p. 228. 


Vonducella, 260. Fl. Coch. i. 32 5. Fl. Zeyl. 156. Globuli majores, 


Rumph. Amb. v. p. 92. t. 49. f. 1. Caretti, Rheed. Mal. ii. p. 35, 


t. 22. 


nugæ, 261. Nugæ ſylvarum, Rumph. Amb. v. p. 94. t. 50. 


moringa, 261. Fl. Zeyl. 155. Baub. Pin. 416. Morungu, Rbeed. 


Mal. vi. p. 19. Rumph. Amb. i. p. 184. t. 74, 75. 


SWIETENIA febrifuga, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 17 


chloroxylon, Pl. of Cor. i. 64.— The wood of both the above ex- 
tremely uſeful for common purpoſes. 


GOETNERA racemoſa, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 18. A - hs cultivated for its 
beauty. | 


CYNOMETRA caub Hora, Sy. Pl. ii. „„ — 166. Cynomorium, 
Rumph. Amb. i. p. 163. t. 42. 


ramifora, 263. Fl. Zeyl. 167. Cynomorium ſylveſtre, Rumph. Amb. 
1. 11 164. t. 63. TO Rheed. Mal. iv. "Pe 65. t. 31. Kai. Hit. 
1675. 
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i 


PRosO0P1S reigera, Syſt. F ii. 267. B Ind. 102. t. 2 f. 3. Pt. 
| of Cor. i. tab. 63. 


Cual As paniculata, 268. Camunium, Rumpb. Amb. v. p. 26. t. 15. 
MRR ANY A exolica, 268. Lin. Pf. Syſt. iii. p. 541. 


BERGERA Ka@nigi, 268. Pl. of Cor. ii. tab. 112.—A principal ingredient 
in Curry. | 


ADENANTHERA pavonina, . 2 eyl. 160. Soner parvifolia, 


Rumph. Amb. iii. p. 173. t. 109. Mandſiadi, Rheed, Mal, vi. p. 
25. t. 14. Rai. Hiſt. 1752. 


falcata, 269. Clypearia alba, Rumph. Amb. iii. p. 176. t. 111. 


TURREA virens, 271. Smith, Pl. Ic. x. Lin. Mant. . $25» 


METLIA agederach, 271. Fl. Coch. i. 329. Fl. Zeyl. 165. Rai. Hift. 1 546. 


Baub. Pin. 415. 


azadirachta, 272. Fl. Zeyl. 161. Bauh. Pin. 416. Aria Bepou, 
Rheed. Mal. iv. p. 107. t. 52. 


TRIBULUS lanuginoſus, 277. Fl. Zeyl. 168. 


LIMONIA monophylla, 279. FI. Coch. i. 333. Burm. Zeyl. 143. t. 65. f. 1. 


Outlines, i. p. 228. PI. of Cor. i. 83. 
pentaphylla, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 84. 
arborea, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 85. 
crenulata, Pl. of Cor, i. tab. 86. 


trifoliata, Syſt. Pl. ii. 279. Burm. Ind. 103. 15 36. I. 


acidifſima, 279. Fl. Zeyl. 175. Aniſifolium, Rumph. Amb. ii. t. 43. 
Catu, Tſieru Naregam, Rheed. Mal. iv. t. 14. 


GeToONIA floribunda, PI. of Cor. i. tab. 87. 
JussIEVA repens, Sy}t. Pl. ii. 28 1. Fl. Zeyl. 169. Nir Carambu, Rheed. 


Mal. ii. p. 99. t. 51. Rai. Hit, 15 10. 


erecta, 282. Fl. Zeyl. 170. Herba vitiliginum, Rumph. Amb. vi. 49. 


t. 21. f. 1. 
JussIEvVA 
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Juss1EVA fenella, Syſt. Pl. ii. 282. Burm. Ind. 103. t. 34. f. 2. 


ſuffruticoſa, 282. Rumph. Amb. vi. t 41. Carambu, Rheed. Mal. ii. 
p. 55. t. 49. Rai. Hit. 1510. | 


QuisQUALIs Indica, 28 3. Rumph. Amb. v. p. 71. t. 38. 


Dais o&andra, 284. Burm. Ind. t. 33. f. 2. 


MELASTOMA aſpera, 286. Fl. Zeyl. 172. Fragarius ruber. Rumph. 
Amb. iv. p. 135. t. 71. Katou Kadali, Rheed. Mal. iv. p. 91. 


t. 43. Rai. Hiſt. 1493. 


Malabathrica, 286. FT. Zeyl. 171. Kedali, Rheed. Mal. iv. p. 37. 
442. Fragrarius niger, Rumph. Amb. iv. p. 137. t. 72. 


oftandra, 287. Fl. Zeyl. 173. | 
eriſpata, 288. Funis murznarum, Rumph. Amb. v. p-. 66. t. 35. 


DECANDRIA DYGYNIA. 


TRIANTHEMA decandra, Syſt. Pl. ii. 307. Burm. Ind. 110, t. 31. f. 3. 


BANISTERIA Benghalen/is, 372. Fl. Zeyl. 176. 


tetraptora, Sonnerat, ii. 238. tab. 135.—A ſmall tree of the Malabar 
coaſt, Cultivated by the Indians, to adorn their idols with the 
flowers. 


DE CAN D RTI TRIGYNIA. 
ERYTHROxYLON onogynum, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 88. 
DECANDRIA PE NTAGYNIA = 


AvERRHOA BGilimbi, Sys. Pl. „ Coch. i. 354: Fl. Zeyl. 177. 
Bilinbingum teres, Rumph. Amb. 1. p. 118. t. 36. Bilimbi, Rheed. 
Mal. iii. p. 55. t. 45, 46. Rai. Hiſt. 1449. Outlines, i. p. 228. 


Carambola, 375. Fl. Coch. i. 354. Fl. Zeyl. 178. Baub. Pin. 
433. Prunum ſtellatum, Ku Amb. i. p. 115. t. 35. Rheed. 


Mal. 1 lil, p. 51. t. 43, 44. Rai. Hift. 1449. 
AVERRHOA. 
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AVERRHOA acida, Sy/t. Pl. ii. 375. Fl. Zeyl. 179. Neli poli, Rheed, 
Mal. iii. p. 57. t.47, 48. Rai. Hiſt. 1450. Cheramela, Rumph, 
Amb. vii. p. 34. t. 33. f. 2. 

SPONDIAS mombin, 37 5. Mill. Dict. n. 1. 


CoTYLEDON /aſcrmata, 358. Fl. Coch. i. 352. Planta anatis, Rumpb. Amb. 
v. p. 275. t. 95. 


OxALS ſenſitiva, 490. Fl. Coch. i. 352. Fl. Zeyl. 180. Herba ſentiens, 
Rumph. Amb. v. p. 301. t. 104. f. 2. Bauh. Pin. IPs Todda 


vaddi, Rheed, Mal. ix. p. 33. t. 19. 


rim ana, Fl. n. 1. 350. Oxys lutea Indica, Rumph. Amb. v. 
p- 277. 


DECAGYNIA. 
PuHyYTOLACCA 9 Syp. Pl. ii. 47 Mill. Diet. t. 207. 


DODECANDRIA MONOGTNIA. 


BASSIA longifolia, SVA. Pl. ii. 412. 
latifolia, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 19. 


RHizoPHORA conjugata, Syſt. Pl. ii. 413. Fl. Zeyl. 181. 


gymnorhiza, 413. Fl. Coch. i. 364. Mangium celſum, Rumph. Amb. 
iti. p. 102. t. 68. Candel, Rheed. Mal. vi. p. 57. t. 31, 32. Rai. 


Hi. 1769. 

candel, 413. Tſierou Kandel, Rheed. Mal. vi. p. 6 3. t. 35. Rai. 
Hit. 1770. 

corniculata, 413. Rumpb. Amb. ii. p. 117, t. 77. 

mangle, 414. Bau. Hit. i. p. 415. Mangium calendarium, Rumph. 
. Amb. iii. p. 108. t. 71, 72. Peekandel, Rheed. Mal. vi. p. 91. 
t. 34. Rai. Hiſt. 1770. | 


cylindrica, 414. Karil kandel, Rheed. Mal. vi. p. 59. t. 33. Nas. 
Hyt. 1770. Mangium minus, Rumph. Amb. iii. p. 106. t. 69. 


Caſeolaris, 414. Fl. Cocb. i. 363. Rumpb. Amb. iii. p. 111. t. 73. 74 


RH ZOPHORA 
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Ru1zoPHORA corniculata, Syſt. Pl. ii. 413. Mangium fruticoſum corni- 


culatum, Rumph. Amb. iii. p. 117. t. 77. 


cane . OP Amb. i. p. 132. t. 43. Outline, 


lll. p. 40. 
cornea, 417. Lignum corneum, Rumph. Amb. ii. p. 55. t. 30. 
celebica, 416. Mangoſtana celebica, Rumph. Amb. i. p. 134. t. 44. 


CRATÆEVA fapia, 419. Fl. Zeyl. 211. Nurruala, Rheed. Mal. iii. p. 49. 
t. 22. Rai. Hifi. 1644. Outlines, i. p. 228. 


marmelos, 419. Fl. Zeyl. 212. Bauh. Pin. 425. Bilanus, Rumpb. 
Amb. i. p. 197. t. 81. Coualam, Rheed. Mal. iii. p. 37. t. 37. 


TRIUMFETTA Bartramia, 420. Fi. 8 174. Lappago Amboinica, 
Rumph. Amb. vi. p. 59. t. 25. f. 2 


annua, 421. Mill. Ic. 199. t. 29. 


Pox Tur Acc meridiana, Linn. Suppl. 248. 


LYTHRUM Rm. Linn. Suppl. 249. Forſt. 6 n. 34. t. 34. 


DODECANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 


EUPHORBIA antiquorum, Syft. Pl. ii. 435. „ i... £4. &enb. 


199. Schadidacalli, Rheed. Mal. ii. p. 81. t. 42. Outlines, i. 228. 


nereifolia, 437. Fl. Coch. i. 366. Fl. Zeyl. 200. Ligularia, Rumpb. 
Amb. iv. p. 88. t. 40. Ela Calli, Rheed. Mal. ii. p. 83. t. 43. 


 rrraculli, 438. Fl. Coch. i. 366. Fl. Zeyl. 197. Oſſifraga lactea, 
Rumph. Amb. vii. p. 62. t. 29. Tiru Calli, Rheed. Mal. viii. t. 44. 


hypericifoha, 440. Mill. Dict. n. 31. 


virta, 441. Fl. Zeyl. 197. Eſula e Rumph. Amb, vi. p. 54. 


. 2 | 
Pilulifera, 441. Aman. Acad. iii. p. 115. 
thymifolia, 441. Fl. Zeyl. 198. | 
Vor. IV. | N n EUPHORBIA 
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EvPHoRB! A par viflora, Syſt. Pl. ii. 442. Burm. Zeyl. 224. t. 105. f. 2. 


Tacca pinnatiſida, Lin. Suppl. 251. Fl. Coch. i. 368. 


Tacca ſati 
Rumph, Amb. v. p. 324. t. 112. | n 


PENTAGYNIA. 


Grixus diffamnoides, Syſt. Pl. i. 458. Burm, Ind. 117. 


ICOSANDRA MONOGYNIA. 


Ps1p1uM pyriferum, Sy/?. Pl. i. 473. Fl. Coch. i. 378. Fl. Zeyl. 192, 
Cuiavus domeſtica, Rumph. Amb. i. p. 140. t. 47. Pela, Rheed, 
Mal. wi. p. 31. t. 34. Outlines, 1. p. 228. | 


yomiferum, 474. Fl. Coch. i. 279. Bauh. Pin. 437. Cui 

F agreſtis, Rumph. Amb. i. p. 142. t. 4. 1 Reed. Mat 
Ut. p. 33+ t. 35: | 

cujavillus, Burm. Ind. 114. Rumph. Amb. i. p. 145. t. 49. 


EVGENIA Mallaccen/is, Syſt. Pl. ii. 474. Fl. Coch. i. 374. Baub. Pin, 
441. Fl. Zeyl. 187. Jamboſa domeſtica, Rumph. Amb. i. p. 121. 
t. 37, 38. Nati Schanibu, Rheed. Mal. i. p. 29. t. 18. Rai. Hip. 
1748. Outlines, i. p. 229. Rumphius thinks the fruit of this ſpecies 
the beſt in India next to the Mangoſtan, and of the greateſt uſe 
to the natives, and moſt refreſhing. The tree grows to the ſize of 
an apple-tree, and the fruit cuts like an apple. _ 


jambos, 474. Bauh. Pin. 441. Jamboſa Sylveſtris alba, Rumph. Amb. 
i. p. 127. t. 39, Malacca Schambu, Rheed, Mal. i. p. 27. t. 17. 
Rai. Hiſt. 1478.—The timber naturally grows crooked, is therefore 
much uſed in the iſles for ribs for ſhips. The fruit ſeldom eaten. 


aquea, Rumph. i. 126. tab. 38. fig. 2.— The fruit ſmall, of a cherry 


redneſs, divided externally into rounded ſegments. Is very weak in 
flavor. - 


uniflora, Syſt. Pl. ii. 475. Fl. Zeyl. 189. Mich. Gen. 226. tab. 108. 
Ii ; 


EUGENIA 


1 
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EOGENIA nn Syft. Pl. ii. 476. Fl. Cocb. i. 37 f. Fl. Zeyl. 190. 


Butonica terreſtris rubra, Rumpb. Amb. ii. p. 181. t. 115. Thera 
ſamſtravadi, Rheed. Mal. iv. p. 51. t. 7. 


nigra, Rumph, i. 125. tab. 38. fig. 1.— The fruit is pear ſhaped, 
and in color like a ripe mulberry, is ſo rich and juicy and vinous 
as to be preferred by ſome to the domeſtic kind. Grows to the ſize 


of our walnut trees. 


racemoſa, Syſt. Pl. ii. 476. Fl. Zeyl. 191. Rumph. Amb. iii. p. 181. 
t. 116. Rheed. Mal. iv. p. 11. t. 16. Rai. Hiſt. 1479. 


Mrxrus cumini, 478. Fl. mo 185. Jamboſa ceramica, * Amb. 


i. p. 130. t. 41. 
Zeylanica, 479. Fl. Coch. 1. 382, Fl. Zeyl. 182. Outlines, i . 
229. | 5 
androſamoides, 479. Fl. Coch. i. 382. Fl. Zeyl. 184. 


caruyopbyllata, 480. Fl. Zeyl. 18 3. 


leucadendra, Sp. Pl. 67. Arbor alba, Rumph. Amb. ii. p. 72. t. 16. 
ſaligna, Arbor alba minor, Rumph. Amb. ii. p. 76. t. 17. f. 2. 
communis, Myrtus amboinenſis, Rumph. Amb. ii. p. 77. c. 35 


anguſtifolia, Rumph. Amb. iii. 74. c. 41. 


PUNICA [rr Syſt. Pl. 476. Fl. Coch. i. 383. Malum granatum, 
Rumph. ii. p. 94. t. 24. f. 1. Outlines, i. p. 229. 


ICO SAND RIA DIGYNIA. 


CRAT Gus indica, Sy. Pl. ii. 494. Fl. Cocb. i, 391. Burn, Ind. 117. 


ICO SAND RIAL TRIGYNIA. 


JESUVIUM portucalaſirum, Syſt. Pl. ii. 496. Halimus indicus, Rumph. 
Amb. v. p. 165. t. 72. f. 1 


Nu 2 TICOSANDRIA 


a. FLORA INDICA. 


ICOSANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 


RuBvs parvifolius, * I Pl. it. 333. Fl. Coch. 1; $98. Rumph, Amb, v. 
p- 88. t. 47. f. 1. | 
pyriſolius, Smith. Pl. Ic. Faſe. iii. p. 61. 
elongatus, Smith, Pl. Ic. Faſc. iii. p. 62. 
* Sp. Pl. 707. Rubus Moluccanus latifolius, v. 88. t. gy. 
2. 


POLYANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


CAP PARIS Zeylanica, Syſt. Pl. ii. 564. Fl. Coch. i. 403. Fl. Zeyl. 210. 
ſepiaria, 564. Pluk. alm. 27. t. 338. f. 3. 
baducea, 564. Rheed. Mal. vi. p. 105. . 
grandis, Lin. Suppl. 263. 
 borrida, Lin. Suppl. 264. 


CAMBOGIA gutta, SVM. Pl. ii. 576. Fl. Coch. i. 406. Fl. Zeyl. 195. 
N Rheed. Mal. i. p. 41. t. 24. Carpapuli, Baub. Hip. 
P- 137» _ Hiſt. 1661. Blackwal, t. 392. Outlines, i. p. 


odd. 


MyRI1sTICA officinalis, Linn. Suppl. 265. Sonnerat Voy. t. 1 16, 117, 
118. Rumph. Amb. ii. p. 24. t. 4 Outlines of the Globe, iv. p. 
161. Nux myriſtica, Rumph. Amb. ii. 14. c. 5. Woodville Mel. 


Bot. li. 363. 


NYMPHGA lotus, Syſt. Pl. ii. 579. Fl. Zeyl. 194. Ambel, Rheed. Mal. 
Xi. P. 1. t. 26. Outlines, i. p. 230. 


nelumbo, 579. Fl. Coch. i. 416. Fl. Zeyl. 193. Taratti, Rumpb. 
Amb. vi. p. 168. t. 73. Tamara, Rveed. Mal. xi. 8 t. 30. 


Outlines, 1 1. 24. 230. 


TREWIA nud. ora, 581. Canſchi, Röheed. Mal. i. p. =" t. 42. 


MAMMEA 


WR 
Wy 


FLORA IND ICA. l 
M NMEA gſialica, Syſt. Pl. ii. 582. Ofb. It. 272. 


OcuNA Ne, | 532. Fl. Zeyl. 209. Outlines, i. p. 230. Pl. of Cor. 
i. 89. | 


CALoPHYLLUM mopbyllum, 583. Fl. Zyl. 101. Rintangor maritima, 


Rumph. Amb. ii. p. 211. t. 71. Rheed. Mal. iv. p. 76. t. 38. 
Rai. Hit. 1525. Outlines, i. p. 230. 


calaba, 533. Fl. Zeyl. 202. Tſierou prima, Rheed. Mal. iv. p. 81. 
t. 39. 


ELZOCARPUS Errata, 586. Fl. Zeyl. 206. Ganitrus, Rumpb. Amb. iii. 


p. 60. t. 131. Perin-Kara, Rheed. Mal. iv. P. 51. t. 24. Rai. Hiſt. 
1546. Outlines, i. p. 230. 


DELIMA Armenia, 587. Fl. Zeyl. 205. Peripu, Rheed. Mal. vu. t. 34. 


VATERIA indica, 587. Fl. Zeyl. 204. Panoe, Rheed. Mal. iv. p. 33 
t. 15. Outlines, i. p. 231. 


LAGERSTROEMIA indica, 588. F.. Coch. i. 415. 3 Rumph. Amb. 
\ vii. P. 61. t. 28. e 9 


reginæ, Pl. of Cor. i i. 6 [A Adamboe, Rheed. Mal. iv. P. 45. tab. 20. 
21. 


parviflora, PI. of Cor. i. 66. 


CARYOPHYLLUS 3 AI. P. ii. £00, Fl. Coch. i. 406. Bauß. 
Pin. 410. Rumph. Amp. il. p. 3. t. I, 2, 3. Outlines, iv. 170. 


CoRCHORUS olitorius, 606. Fl. Zeyl. ary: Baul. Hiſt. 317. 
tridens, 606. Burm. Ind. 123. t. 37. „ 


rapſularis, 607. Fl. Coch. i. 408. Fl. Zeyl. 214. Gania ſativa, 
Rumph. Amb. v. . 212. t. * „ gun, i. P. 231. 


Manwan 


"os FLORA INDICA4. 


Manwan Hamiltonia, Afiatic Reſearches, i. p. 300. Outlines, ii. p 
A tree diſcovered in Bahar by Lieut. Charles Hamilton, in 178; 
Its timber very uſeful in building. An excellent eating oil expreſſed 
from the fruit, 


319.— 


POLYANDRIA HEXAGYNIA. 


STRATIOTES aliſmoides, Sy. Pl. ii. 623. F.. Zeyl. 223. Ottel-ambel, 
Rheed. Mal. xi. p. 95. t. 46. ER 


acoroides, 268. Acorus marinus, Rumph. Amb. vi. p. 191. t. 75, 
f. 2. Outlines, i. p. 231. 


PO LTAND RIA POLYGYNTIA. 


DITITEXIA indica, Syſt. PI ii. 624. Songium, Rumpb. ii. p. 14. t. 45. 
Syalita, Rheed. Mal, iii. p. 39. t. 38, 39. Rai. Hi. 1707. 


pentagyna, Pl. of Cor. i. 20. 


LIRIODENDRON lillifera, Fl. Coch. 1, 424. Sp. Pl. 785. Sampacca mon- 
tana, ii. p. 204. t. 69. e 


MicnzTIA champaca, Syſt. Pl. ii. 627. Fl. Coch. i. 42 5. Fl. Zeyl.. 144. 
Sampacca, Rumph. Amb. ii. p. 199. t. 67. 68. Rbeed. Mal. i. p. 
31. t. 19. Rai. Hit. 1641. 


Tampaca, 627. Sampaca ſylveſtris, Rumph. Amb. ii. p. 202. t. 68. 
UvARIA Zeylanica, 627. Fl. Coch. i. 426. Fl. Zeyl. 224. Funis muſarius, 


9 


Rumph. Amb. v. p. 78. t. 42. Narum- panel, Rheed. Mal. ii. p. 
11. t. 9. Rai. Hiſt. 1636. 


altiſima, Uv. lougifolia, L' Arbre de | Nature, Sonnerat, ii. 233. tab, 
131.——Poon tree, Maſt tree. Outlmes of the Globe, i. p. 83. 
tabs. 8. ns, | 


ceraſoiges, Pl. of Cor. i. 434—The wood uſeful for many purpoſes; its 
| berries, though very aſtringent, are eaten by the natives, 


OC UvaRIa 


2 " 
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UvAaRIA ſuberoſa, Pl. of Cor. i. 34 —The wood of this ſpecies is of a 
chocolate color, durable, elaſtic, and much in uſe, 
tomentaſa, Pl. of Cor. i. 35. 
lutea, Pl. of Cor. i. 36. 
ANNONA. a/iatica, Syſt. Pl. ii. 630. Fl. Coch. i. 428. FI. Zeyl. 225. 
Outlines, i. p. 231. | 


ſquamoſa, 629. Fl. Coch. i. 427. Brown. Jam. 256. Anona tuberaſe, 
Rumph. Amb. i. p. 138. t. 46. 


reticulata, Sp. Pl. 757. Amona, Rumph. Amb. i. p. 136. t. 45. 


ATRAGENE Zeylanica, . * ii, 641. Fl. Zeyl. 226. Aman. Acad. i. 
p- 105. | 


 DIDYNAMIA GYMNOSPERMIA. 


TEUCRIUM glaticum, Syſt. Pl. iii. 16. Mant. 80. 
NEPETA Malabarica, 33. Meris. Hit. iii. p. 415. 
Indica, 34. Katu-kurka, Reed. Mal. X. t. 90. 
MENTHA auricularia, 41. Flr. Zeyl. 41 F. Majorana fœtida, Rumph. 
| Amb. vi. p. 41. t. 16. 
Naik, 47. Flor. Zeyl. 225. Cottam, Rheed. Mal. x. p. 153. 
PERILLA ocymordes, 47. Sp. Pl. ii. p. 832. 
BALLOTA Aicha, 63. Fl. Zeyl. 24. Rai. Hiſt. 1872. | 
Puros Zeylanica, 71. Fl. Zeyl. 227. Herba een, Rumph. 


Amb. vi. p. 39. t. 16. f. 1. 
Indica, 72. 


nepet flo 72. Lin Dae. a74- 


MoLUCCELLA 


„ mo e 
Mor vccTT A pingſa, Sy. Pl. iii. 74. Baub. Pin. 229. 


OcyMUM thyrhflorum, 92. Mant. 84. 
graliſimum, 93. Fl. Coch. ii. 448. Burm. Zeyl. 174. t. 80. f. 1. 
album, 93. Mant. 8 5. | 


bafilicum, 93. Fl. Coch. ii. 449. Baub. Pin. 226. Baſilicum in- 
dicum hortenſe, v. 263. t. 92. f. 1. | 


minimum, 93. Fl. Coch. ii, 449. Baub. Pin, 226. Ocymum 
citratum, v. 266. t. 92. f. 2. 


ſanctum, 94. Mant. 8 5. Hort. Kew. ii. 321. 

lenuiſorum, 94. Baſilicum agreſte, Rumph. Amb. v. t. 92. f. 2. 
polyfachion, 95. Mant. ii. p. 567. Hort. Kew. ii. 321. 
menthoides, 95. Fl. Zeyl. 229. Mentha criſpa, v. 267. t. 93. f. 2. 
ſeutellarioides, 95, Maiorana rubra, Rumph. Amb. v. p. 291. t. 101. 
capitellatum, Lin. Suppl. 276. 
proſtratum, Syſt. Pl. iii. 96. Mant. 566. 

molle, Hort. Kew, ii. 352. 


SCUTELLARIA Indica, Syſt. Pi. iii. 100. Serratula amara, v. 459. t. 
170. f. I. OP 


DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 


Rulx AN T Hus Indica, Syſt, Pl. iii. 108. F.. Zeyl. 238. 


GERAR DIA delphinifolia, 121. Aman. Acad, iv. p. 318. Pl. of Cor. i. 
90. 

CxLsIA cretica, 28 1. Noris. Hiſt. ii. p. 488. 

ToRENIA Aatica, 143. Kaka- pu, Rhecd. Mal. ix. p. 103. t. 53. 


BIG NON IA Jndica, 159. Fl. Coch. ii. 460. Fl. Zeyl. 236. Palega 
Paianelli, Rheed, Mal. i. p. 77. t. 43. Outlines, i. p. 232. 


chelonoides, Lin. Suppl. 282. Padri, Rbeed. Mal. vi. p. 47. t. 26. 
_ | BIG NONIA 
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B1GNONIA Jpathacea, Lin. Suppl. 283. Lignum equinum, Rumph. Amb. 
Ill. p. 73. t.46. Niir Pongelion, Rheed. Mal. vi. p. 53. t. 29. 


GMELINA Aſiatica, Syſt. Pl. iii. 162. Fl. Coch. ii. 456. Fl. Zeyl. % 
Rumph. Amb. ii. p. 127. t. 40. | 4 *. 230 


PREMNA integrifolia, 163. Folium hirci, Rumph. Amb. iii. p. 208. t. 
133. 
fſerratifolia, 164. Fl. Zeyl. 416. 
CAPRARIA Cruſtacea, 169. Caranaſci minus, Rumph. Amb. v. » 491. 
t. 170. f. 3. 
bumills, Hort. Kew, ii. 354. 


BUCHNBRA Ajaatica, Syſt. Pl. iii. 179. Sy/t. Veg. 478. 
cord, folia, Lin, Suppl, 287, Found at Tanjore, near the edges of 
gardens, 


ORoBANCHE æginetia, Syſt. PL. i iii. 185, Tham Cumuli, Rheed. Mal. ii. 
p. 97. t. 47. Aeginetia Indica, PI. of Cor. i. 91. 


THUNBERGIA fragrans, Pl. of Cor. 1. t. 67. 

SESAMUM orzentale, Syſt. Pl. in. 188. Fl. Coch. ii. 10 Bauh. Pin. 27. 
Schit elu, Reed. Mal. ix. p. 105. t. 54. Outlines, i. p. 232. 
Indicum, 188. Rumph. Amb. v. p. 204. t. 1 


RUELLIA fentaculata, 191. Aman. Acad. iv. p. 320. 
_ ciliaris, 191. Fl. Coch. ii. 462. Burm. Ind. 135. t. 42. f. 1. 
criſha, 192. Ofbeck. It. 240. | | 
repanda, 192. Prunella Molucca, Rumph. Amb. vi. p. 30. t. 1 37 f. 13. 
elternata, Burm. Ind. 135. Prunella Molucca Silveſtris, 9 Amb. 


vi. p. 30. 
ringens, 192. Fl. Gag 234. Upudali, Rheed, Mal. x. p. 125. t. FA 
antipoda, 192. Coch. ji. 462. Fl. Zeyl. 235. Cruſta ollæ, 


Rumph. Amb. V. ws 460. t. 170. f. 2. Peetianga-pulpani, Rheed. 
Mal. ix. p. 115. t. 59. 


differmis, Lin. Suppl. 289. Nir Schulli, Reed. Mal, ii. p. 89. t. 46. 
Vol. IV. | 1 0 Oo RvuELLIA 
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RurLLI1a balſamica, Lin. Suppl. 289. 
uliginoſa, Lin. Suppl. 290. 
repens, Syſt. Pl. iii. 193. Burm. Ind. 135. t. 41. f. 1. 
BARLERIA longifolia, Syſt. Pl. iii. 193. Amen. Acad. iv. p. 320. 
Aſtrix, 193. Hyſtrix frutex, Rumpb. Amb. vii. p. 22. t. 13. 
1 194. Fl. Zeyl. 231. Coletta-veetla, Rheed. Mal. ix. p. 25. 
buxifelia; 194. Caraſchulli,  Rbeed. Mal. ii. p. 91. t. 47. 
criſtata, 194. Moris. Hiſt. iii. p. 429. f. 11. t. 23- f. 
longiflora, Lin. Suppl. 290. 


OviEeDA mitis, 92 Pl. iii. 196. Burm. Ind. t. 43. f. 1. 


VoL KAM ERIKA iner mis, 197. Fl. Goch. ii. 471. Fl. Zeyl. 231. Jaſminum: 
8 ditoreum, Rumph. Amb. v. p. 86. t. 46. Nir-nolfiit, Rheed, Mal. 


v. Pp; 97+ t. 49 
ſcandens, Lin. Suppl. 292. 
ferrata, Syſt. Pl. iii. 197. Mant. o. 


petafites, Fl. Coch. li. 472. Petaſites agreſtis, Rubi. Amb. iv. p. 
108. t. 49. 


ern N Syft. Pl. iii. 197. Fl. Coch. ii. 471. Fl. 
Zeyl. 232; Peragu, Rheed. Mal. ii. p. * 25. Rai. Hiſt, 1571. 


fortunatum, 198. Burm. Ind. 137. 

calamitgſum, 198. Burm. Ind. 1 37. t. 44. 

phlomidis, Linn. Suppl. 292. 
paniculatum, . PL iii. 3 Burm. Ind. 137. t. 45. f. 1. 


VI TEX trifolia,. 199. Fl. Coch. ii. 474. Fl. Zeyl. 413. Lagondium 
. Rumph. Amb. iv. = 48. t. 18. Caranoſi, . Rheed. Mal, 


„ p- 13. t. 10. Rai. Hiſt. 1575. 


3 199. Fl. Zeyl. 414. Logondium litoreum, Rumph. Amb. 
iv. p. $0. t. 19. Bemnoſi, Rheed. Mal. ii. p. 15. t. 11; Rai. 


Hit. 1575. | 
pinnata, 200. Fl, Zeyl. 415. 


ViTEX - 


3 


ie ⁊ͤ . 
VI Ex Jeucoxylon, Lin. Suppl. 293. | 
altiſſima, Lin. Suppl. 294. 


AvICENNIA Yomentoſa, Syſt. Pl. iii. 200. Fl. Zeyl. 57. Baub. Pin. 
511. Oepta, Reed. Mal. iv. p. 95. t. 45. 


| CoLUMNEA longifolia, 202. Babel. Tſiuli, Rheed. Mal. ix. p. 169. t. 87. 


Ac ANT RHus 7licifolius, 203. Fl. Coch. ii. 45 5. Rai. Hift. 1766. Aquifolium 


Indicum, Rumph. Amb. vi. p. 163. t. 71. Paina Schylli, Rheed, 
Mal. ii. p. 93. t. 48. 


maderaspatenſis, 203. Burm. Ind. 1 30. t. 42. f. 2. 


PEDALIUM murex, 203. Fl. Zeyl. 440. Kaku-Taly, Rheed. Mal. x. 
Po» t. 72. | 


TETRADYNAMIA SILICULOS4. 


ANASTATICA Syriaca, Sy/t. Pl. iii. 211. Baub. Pin. 484. | 


TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 
S1s T MBRIUM Indicum, Syſt. Pl. iii. 259. Burm. Ind. 140. 


CEO fruticoſe, Syf. Pl. iii. 291. Burm. Ind. t. 46. f. 3 
heptaphylla, 291. Burm. Zeyl. 215. 


pentaphylla, 291. Fl. Cocb. ii. 482. Fl. Zeyl. 239. Rai. Hip. 8 59. 
Bauh. Pin. 326. Capa-veela, Rheed. Mal. ix. p. 43 t. 24. 


icgſandra, 292. Fl. Cocb. ii. 483. Fl. Zeyl. 240. 


viſcoſa, 293. Fl. Zeyl. 241. Aria · veela, Rheed. Mal. ix. p. 44. 
t. 23. 


dodecandra, 293. FI. Zeyl. 242. 


monophylle, 295. Fl. Zeyl. 243. Theru-yeela, Rheed. Mal. is. p. 63. 
t. 34. 


O Oo 2 CLEOME 
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CLEOME capenſis, Sy/t. Pl. iii. 296. 
ſelina, Lin. Suppl. 300. 
tenella, Lin. Suppl. 300. 


MONADELPHIA PENTANDRLIA. 
WALTHERIA Indica, Syſt, Pl. A 302. Burm. Zeyl, 149. t. 68. Ind, 
| p- 142. . 


MrLOCHIA concatenata, 30 5. Fl. Zeyl. 247. 


corchorsfoha, 305. Fl. Coch. ii. 494. Fl, Zeyl. 246. Tſieru- uren, 
Rbeed. Mal. ix. p. 143. t. 73. EL 


ſupina, 306. Mill. Di&. n. 5. 
155 DECAND RIA. 
Cox xARus nonocar pos, Syſt. Pl. iii. 306. Fl. Zeyl. 248. 
HuGoNIA my/tax, 307. Fl. Zeyl. 249. Rai. Hit. 1570. Modira canni, 
Rheed. Mal. ii. p. 29. t. 19. 


MONADELPHIA DO DECAN DRI. 


PENTAPETES phenicea, Syſt. Pl. iii. 330. Fl. Coch. ii. 497. Flos impius, 


Rumph. Amb. v. p. 288. t. 100. f. 1. Siamin, Rheed. Mal. x. p. 1. 

. 2 8 | | 

fuberifolia, 331. Fl. Zeyl. 250. 
acerifolia, 331. Aman. Acad. i. p. 407. 


MONADELPHIA POLYANDRIA. 


BoMBAx pentandrum, Syſt. Pl. iii. 332. Fl. Coch. ii. 504. Fl. Zeyl. 220. 
Bab. Pin. 430. Eriophoros javana, Rumph. Amb. i. p. 194. t. 80. 
Pania. Paniala, Rheed, Mal. ii. p. 59. t. 49, 50, 51. Outlines, i. 


p. 232. 
BoMBAx 
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Bowrax goſſipinum, Syſt. Pl. iii. 3 33. Sonnerat, ii. 23 5: tab. 133. 
ceiba, 333. Fl. Zeyl. 221. Bauh. Pin. 430. 


81bA ſpinsa, 334. Fl. Zeyl. 254. Rumph. Amb. vi. t. 18. f. 1. 
| alba, 334. Dill. Eltb. 214. t. 171. f. 210. 

rhombifolia, 334. Fl. Zeyl. 2 52. 

alnifolia, 335. Fl. Cocb. ii. 502. Fl. Zeyl. 25 3. 

retuſa, 335. Silagurium, Rumph. Amb. vi. p. 44. t. 19. 


ſcoparia, Fl. Coch. ii. 504. Silagurium th Rumph, Amb, vi. 
p. 44+ t. 18. f. 2. 


cordifolia,. Syſt. PI. iii. 336. Fl. Coch. ii. 50g. Dill. Elth. 211. 
t. 171. f. 209. 


abutilon, 338. Bauh. Pin. 316. 


glalica, 33. FI. Zeyl. 520. Abutilon hirſutum, Rumph. Amb. iv. 
P- 29. t. 10. Beloeroe, Rheed. Mal. vi. p. 2. t. 4. 


indica 339. Fl. Coch. ii. 503. Rumph. Amb, iv. p. 31. t. 11 
Baub. Pin. 316. . 4 : 


unilocularis, L' Heretier Stir. 1 17 Plucln. Ph t. t. 132. f. 2. 


MALYA tomentoſa, H.. Pl. iii. 343. Fl. Coch. ii. 514. Fl. 20% 25 F. 
gangetica, 343. Pluk. Phyr. Th. f. 6. 
moſchata,. 349. Baub. Pin. 316. 


UR ENA finuata, 354. Fl. Coch. ii. 507. Fl. Zeyl. 257. Uren, Rheed. 


Mal. x. p. 3. t. 2 
lobata, K 54+ Fl. Coed. li. 507. Lappago amboinica, vi. p. 59. t- 
25. f 


GosSYPIUM. arboreum, 356. Fl. Coch. ii. 506. Latifolium, Rumpbh. 


Amb. iv. p. 37. t. 13. Cudupariti, Rheed. Mal. i. p- 55. t. 31. 
Outlines, i. 233. 


religigſum, 3 56. Pluk. Alm. 172. t. 188. f. 2. 


berbaceum, 355. Fl. Cocb. ii. 505. e Amb. iv. p. 33. t. 12. 
Outlines, i. p. 233 


III BIScus- 
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Hiprscus pohulneus, Syſt, Pl. iii. 358. Fl. Coch. ii. 59 Fl. Zeyl. 258. 
Rai. Hiſt. 1069. Novella litorea, Rumph. Amb. ii. p. 224. t. 74. 


Bupariti, Rheed. Mal. i. p. 57. t. 29. Outlines, i. p. 232. 


riliaceut, 358. Fl. Cocb. ii. 50g. Rai. Hifi. 1070. Novella, Rumph. 
Amb. ii, p. 218. t. 73. Rbheed. Mal. i. p. 53. t. 30. 


. 359. Fl. Coch. ii. 510. Fl. Zeyl. 260. Flos ſtivalis, 
Rumph. Amb. iv. p. 24. t. 8. Scheru-pariti, Rheed. Mal, ii, p. 


25. t. 16. 
hirtus, 359. Pluk. Alm. 14. t. 254. f. 3. 


mutabilis, 360. Fl. Coch. ii. 511. Flos hoarrius, Rumph. Amb, iv. 
p. 27. t. 9. Hina pariti. Rheed, Mal. vi. p. 66. t. 38, 39, 40, 41. 


ficulneus, 361. Fl. Zeyl. 269. 
Jab dar ifa, 361. Fi. Zeyl. 262. Rai. Hiſt. 1900. Baub. Hip 317, 
cannabinus, 362. Burm. Zeyl. 134. Ind. 152. 


ſurattenſis, 363. Fl. Coch. ii. 512. Fl. Zeyl. 264. Herba crinium, 
Rumph. Amb. iv. p. 46. t. 6, Narinam pou Rbeed. Mal. vi. p. 
75. t. 44 

manibot, 363. Burm. Fl. Ind. p. * Dull. Elb. * t. 156. 


f. 189. 
abelmoſchus, 36 3. Fl. Zeyl. 261. Baub. Pin. 1 Granum moſcha- 


tum, Rumph. Amb. iv. p. — t. 15. Cattu gaſturi, Rheed, Mal. th. 


p. 71. t. 38. 

eſculentus, 364. Burm. Ind. 153. 

vitifolius, 364. Fl, Zeyl. 265. Katu Beloeren, Rheed. Mal. vi. p. 
79. t. 46. Rai. Hi/t. 1880. | 

Zeylanicus, 365. Fl. Zeyl. 200. 

 enicranthus, Linn. Suppl. 308. 

rigidus, Linn. Suppl. 310. | 

pheniceus, Linn. Suppl. 310. Facg. Hift, iii. p. 11, t. 14. 


MeEsva ferrea, 369. Fl. Zeyl. 203. Nagaſſarium, Rumph. Amb. vii. 
Pp. 3. t. 2: Rheed, Mal. iii. p. 63. t. 53, Rai. Hiſt, 1680. Out- 


Ales, i. p. 233. 
| 1 
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BAR RING TONIA ſpecioſa, Linn. Suppl. 312. Butonica, Rumpb. Amb. 
iii. p. 179. t. 114. Commerſona, Sonnerat N. Guinea, tab. 8, 9. 
Outlines i. 233.— Fund in the Moluccas and thence to Otabeite. 


DIADELPHIA HEXANDRIA. 
SARACA Indica, SI. Pl. iii. 376. Burm: Ind. 85. t. 25, fl. 2. 


DIADELPHIA OCTANDRIA. 


PoLYGALA theezans, Syſt. Pl. iii. 387. Burm. Ind. 154. 
Chbinenſis, 388. Brown. fam. 287. 
triflora, 391. Fl. Zeyl. 269. 
glaucoides, 391. Fl. Zeyl. 270. 
ciliata, 391. Fl. Zeyl. 268. 


DALBERGIA /anceolaria, Linn. Suppl. 316. 


latifolia, Pl. of Cor. ii. t. 1 13,—Known in India under the name of 
Black wood, and is much uſed for furniture. Its color is a greyiſh 
black, elegantly diverſified with light veins, and capable of receiving. 
a high poliſh. : | 

paniculata, Pl. of Cor. ii. t. 114.—Grows to a large tree. 

rubigmoſa, Pl. of Cor. ii. t. 115. 


DIADE LPHIA DECANDRIA.. 


Apzus precatorius, Sy. Pl. iii. 303. Pl. Coch. ii. 520. Fl. Zeyl. 284. 
 Rumph.; Amb. v. p. 57. t. 32. Konni, Rheed, Mal. viii. p. 71. t. 39. 


PTEROCARPUS draco, 394. Lingoum, Rumph. Amb. ii. p. 205. t. 70. 
Outlines, i. p. 233. | 


 fantalinus, Linn. Suppl. 318. Santalum rubrum authorum, Rumph. ii. 
4. Woodville, Med. Bot. iv. p. 109. Outlines, i. 141. 

marſupium, Pl. of Cor. ii. t. 116.—Its hard wood, approaching an 

orange color, is applied to many uſeful purpoſes. . 

a ERYTHRINA 


ERYTHRINA corallodendrum, oye Pl. iii. 39 5. Fl. Cocb. ii. 519. F.. 
| Zeyl. 275. Mouricou, Rheed. Mal. vi. p. 13. t. 7. Gelala litorea, 
Rumph. Amb. ii. p. 239. t. 76. Outlines, i. p. 234. 


picta, 396. Gelala alba, Rumph. Amb. ii. p. 234. t. 77. 


ASPALATHUS Indica, 414. Fl. Zeyl. 271, Manelli, Rheed. Mal. ix. p. 
69. t. 37. 
CROTOLARIA funcea, 420. Tandela-cotti, Rheed. Mal. ix. p. 47. t. 36. 


retuſa, 420. Fl. Zeyl. 276. C. major, Rumpb. Amb. v. p. 278. 
t. 96. f. 1. Tandale-cotti, Rhe ed. Mal. ix. p. 54. t. 25. 


 werrucoſa, 421. Fl. Zeyl. 277. Rai. Hiſt. 189 30 Pee-tandale-cot, 
Rheed. Mal. ix. p. 53. t. 29. 


Jaburnifolia, 422. Fl. Zeyl. 278. Rai, i. 1893. Nella-tendale- 
cotti, Rheed. Mal. ix. p. 49. t. 27. 


quinquefolia, 423. Wellia-tandale-cotti, Rheed. Mal. ix. p. 51. t. 28. 
linifolia, Linn. Suppl. 322. 
heterophylla, Linn. Suppl. 228. 


PH ASEOLUS vulgaris, Syft. Pl. ili. 441. Fl. Cocb. ! 11. 527%. Bauh. Pin. 339. 
Outlines, i. p. 234. 


farinoſus, 442. Mill. Dit. n. 4. 
caraculla, 444. Rai. Hit. 1890. 
nanus, 444. Rai. Hiſt. 885. Baub. Pin. 339. 


radiatus, 444. Fl. Coch. ii. 529. Fl. Zeyl. 281, P. 3 
Rumph. Amb. vi. p. 386. t. 139. f. 2. 


max, 444. Fl. Zeyl. 280. Cadelium, Rumpb. Amb. v. p. 388. 
„ 


mungo, 445. Fl. Coch. ii. 5 30. Pluk. Alm. 290. 
ſpharoſpermus, 445. Brown. Fam. 392. 
marinus, Phaſeolus maritimus, Rumph. Amb. v. 397+ c. 34. 
aconitifolius, Linn. Suppl. 325. 


parana rubra, Rumph, Amb. v. 9. c. 5. | 55 
* | | PHASEQLUS 
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Pas ROL us Lobus litoralis, Rumph, Amb. v. 10. c. 6. Cacara piloſa, 
Rumph. Amb. v. p. 392. c. 35. 


Dor ichos fnenſes, Syſt. Pl. iii. 440. Fi. Coch. ii. 5 30. Rumph. Amb. v. 
P. 375. te 134. | 


unguiculatus, 4.46. FI. Coch. ii. * Cacara nigra, Rumph, Amb. 


v. 381. t. 138. 


tetragonolobus, 447. Fl. Coch. ii. 532. Lobus quadran gularis, Rumph, 
Amb. v. p. 374+ t. 133. 


pruriens, 447. Fl. Coch. ii. 533. Cacara- pruritus, Runpb. Amb. 


vi. p. 393 t. 142. Naicorana, Rheed. Mal. viii. p. 61. Fl. Zql. 


539. Outlines, i. p. 234. 
ſcarabæoides, 449. Fl. Coch. ii. 5 34. Fl. Zeyl. 28 2. 
bulboſus, 449. Cacara bulboſa, Rumph. Amb. v. p. 373. t. 132. 


trilobus, 449. Fl. Coch. ii. 535. Burm. Ind. 160. t. 50. f. 1. 
Phaſeolus trilobus, Hort. Kew. iii. p. 30. 


purpureus, 450. Fl. Coch. ii. 534. 
lignoſus, 450. Phaſeolus perennis, Rumph. Amb. v. p. 378. 


enſflormit, 45 1. Fl. Coch. ii. 531. Lobus machœroides, Rumph. 
Amb. v. p. 376. t. 135. f. 1. 


ſeia, 451. Fl. Coch. ii. 537. FI. Zeyl. $34+ Kamp. Amen. 125. 
t. 838. 


catiang, 451. FI. Coch. ii. 538. Phaſeolus minor, Rumph. Amb. 


v. p. 383. t. 139. Peru, Rheed. Mal. iii. p. 75. t. 41. 

biflorus, 451. Fl. Coch. ii. 537. Pluk. Alm. 291. t. 213. f. 4. 

albus, Fl. Coch. ii. 534. Cacara alba, Rumph. Amb. v. p. 280. 
t. 137. 

GLYCINE friloba, 453. Burm, Ind. 162. t. 50, f. 1. 

javanica, Syſt. Pl. iii. 453. 

labialis, Linn. Suppl. 32 5. 

Juaveolens, Linn. Suppl. 326. 


vol. IV. VV CLitoRta 
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CLITORIA fernatea, Syſt. Pl. ili. 456. Fl. Zeyl. 283. Flos cœruleus, 
Rumph. Amb. v. p. 56. t. 31. Schonga-cuſpi, Rheed. Mal. viii, 


p. 69. t. 38. 
LATHYRUS odoratus, 465, Comm. Hort. ii. p. 219. t. 80. 


ARACHIs pogæa, 438. Fl. Coch. ii. 522. Chamcbalanus Japonica, iv. 
426. t. 156. 


Cyrisus caian, 482. Fl. Coch. ii. 565. Fl. Zeyl. 354. Thora pry, 


Rheed. Mal. vi. t. 13. Phaſcolus balicus, Ramps, Amb. v. p. 377. 
t. 135. f. 2. 


RoBINIA mitts, 486. Fl. Coch. ii. 55 5 Burm. Ind. 163. 


SCHYNOMENE grandiflora, 498. Rai. Hiſt. 1734. Turia, Rumph. 


Amb. i. p. 188. t. 76. Agaty, Rbheed. Mal? i. p. 95. t. 51. 
 arborea, 499. Mill. Dict. n. 3. 
aſpera, 499. Fl. Zeyl. 298. Rai. Hit. 982. 


Indica, 499. Caiatus, Rumph. Amb. iv. p. 64. t. 24. Neli-tali, 
Reed. Mal. iX. p. zu., & 18. 


pPumila, 500. Fl. Zeyl. 551. Niti-toda-valli, Rheed. Mal. is. t. 20, 
coccinea, Linn. Suppl. 330. Toeri Mera, Rumph. Amb. i. p. 190. t. 77. 
Hr DYSARUN nummulariſolium, Syft. Pl. iii. got. Fl. Zeyl. 288, 


moniliſerum, 50 1. Burm. Ind. . 52. f. 3. 

Ayraciſolium, 501. 

reniforme, 501. Fl. Coch. ii. 545. * Ind. t. 52. f. 1. 
fororium, 501, Burm. Ind. 161. t. 50. f. 2. 


gangeticum, 502, Fl. Coch. ii. 547. Phaſeolus montanus, Runpb. 
Amb. vi. p. 146. t. 66. 


maculatum, 502. Fl. Zeyl. 290. 
latebroſum, 502. Mant. 270. 
vaginale, o3. Fl. Zeyl. 287. 


triquctrum, 50 3. Fl. Coch. ii. 547. Fl. Zeyl. 286. Phaſeolatus 
montanus, 7. Rumph, Amb. vi. p. 146. | 


HEDYSARUM 
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HzDYSARUM robiliferum, H. Pl. iii. 503. Fl. Zeyl. 28. t. 3. 


dipbyllum, 504, Fl. Coch. ii. 548. Fl, Zeyl. 291. Nelam-mari, 
' Rheed. Mal. ix. p. 161. t. 82. 1 * ? 


 pulchellum, 504. Fl. Coch. ii. 548. Fl. Zeyl. 292. Outlines, i. 
P- 235+ | 
ſpartium, 504. Burm. Ind. 166. t. 51. 

lineatum, 505. Burm. Ind. t. 53. f. 1. 

retroflexum, 50 5. Mant. 103. 


umbellatum, 505. Fl. Zeyl. 293. Folium crocodili, Rumph. Amb. iv. 
p- 112. t. 52. | 


gyrans, Linn. Suppl. 332. 
biarticulatum, Syſt. Pl. iii. 505. Fl. Zeyl. 296. 
heterocarpon, 506. Fl. Zeyl. 298. 
vi ſcidum, 506. Fl. Zeyl. 295. 
hamatum, cog. Aman, Acad. v. p. 403. 
triflorum, 50g. Fl. Coch. ii. 549. Fl. Zeyl. 297. 
crinitum, 5 15. Fl. Coch. ii. 550. Burm. Ind. t. 5 3. 

Unniſolium, Linn. Suppl. 331. 
INDIGO ERA frifoliata, Syſt. Pl. iii. 516. Amen. Acad. iv. p. 327. 
enneaphylla, 517. Burm. Ind. 168. t. 55. f. 1. 15 
glabra, 518. Fl. Zeyl. 274. Nir-nulli, Rheed. Mal. ix. t. 67. 
hirſuta, 519. Fl. Zeyl. 272. Rating, Rheed. Mal. i. p. 55. 
T. 30. 
anil, 520. Mant. 272. 


tinctoria, 520. Fl. Zeyl. 273. Indicum, Rumph. Amb. v. p. 220. 
t. 80. Ameri, Rheed. Mal. i. p. 101. t. 54. Outlines, i. p. 235. 


diſperma, 520. Syſt. Nat. iii. p. 232. 
argentea, 521, Mill. Did. i. 
trita, Linn. Suppl. 335. 


BuTEA 
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bores and Pl. of Cor. i. t. 21. Rheed, Mal. vi. p. 29. tab. 16, 17, 
— This tree exudes a bright red gum, which Dr. * con- 
cludes may be hereafter uſeful in medicine. 


fuperba, Pl. of Cor. i. t. 22.—A climbing ſhrub, adorned with 
flowers of the richeſt ſcarlet. | * 


CyLISTA ma, Pl. of Cor. i. t. 92. 
villgſa, Syſt. Pl. iii. 522. Fl. Zeyl. 299. 
r 523. Fl. Zeyl. zoo. 
purpur ca, 523. Fl. Zeyl. 301. 
tinctoria, 523. Fl. Zeyl. 302. 
ſenticgſa, 52 3. Fl. Zeyl. 303. 
PsoR AL EA coryliſolia, 545. Burm. Ind. t. 49. 
pentaphylla, 545. Hort. Ups. 225. 


TxrIiFoLIiuM M. Indica, 546. Fl. Coch. ii. 541. Fl. Zeyl. 552. Rai, Hit. 951. 
TRIGONELLA Indica, 57 3. Fl. Zeyl. 285. 


POLYADELPHIA PENTANDRIA. 
THEoBROMA auguſta, Syſt. Pl. iii. 58 3. Syſt, Nat. iii. p. 233. 


POLYADELPHIA ICOSAND RIA. 


CiTRUsS aurantium, Syſt, Pl. iii. 585. Fl. Coch. ii. 569. Fl. Zeyl. 304. 
Bauh. Pin. 436. Outlines, i. p. 235. 


limon, Sp. Pl. 1100. Limonellus cum varietatibus, Rumph. Amb. ii. 
p. 106. t. 29. 


decumanus, Syſt. Pl. iii. 58 8. Fl. Coch. ii. 570. Limo decumanus, 
Rumph. Amb. ii. p. 96. t. 24. f. 2.— The Shaddock. 


trifoliata, 585. Sp. Pl. 1101. Kampf. Amen. p. 801. t. 802. 


POLYADELPHIA POLYANDRIA. 


GLABRARIA terſa, Syſt. Pl. iii. 586. Fl. Coch, ii. 576, Lignum love 
minus, Rumph, Amb. iii. p. 71. t. 44. 5 
„„ URIO 


Dun lO 2ibethinus, N,. Pl. ii. 587. Rumph. Amb. i. N99. t. 29. 
MELALEUCA lucadendra, 587. FL” Cech. i. . 1 alba cayputi 
Rumph. Amb. ii. p. 172. t. 16. OY 88 


virgata, _ Gen. n. 36. Myrtus Amboinenſis, Rumph. Amb. ii. p. 
77. t. 18. | 


SYNGENESIA POLYGAMIA A UALIS. 


WV e 


CarRTHAMUS finctorius, Syſt. Pl. iii. 697. Fl. Coch. ü. 587. Cates, 


Indicus, Rumph. Amb. v. 215. t. 79. 
gonchus Indica, Mant. 278. 
Cæsur IA axillaris, Pl. of Cor. i. t. 93. 


SPILANTHUS pſeudo acmella, Syſt. Pl. iii. 701. Fl. Zeyl. 30s. 


acmella, 702. Fl. Zeyl. zog. ABCdaria, Rumph. Amb. vi. p. 145. 


t. 65. 


BiDENs pilgſa, 705. Fl. Coch. ii. 596. Agrimonia Molucca, Rumph. 


Amb. vi. p. 38. t. 15. f. 2. 


CAcALIA ſonchifolia, 709. Fl. Coch. ti. 59. Fl. Zeyl. 308. Muel 
Schaui, Rheed. Mal. x. p. 135. t. 68. Sonchus Amboinenſis, 
Rumpb. Amb. v. p. 297. t. 103. f. 1 4 


incana, 710. 

ETHULIA conyxoides, 712. 
ſparganophora, 712. Vaill. Act. 368. 
divaricata, 713. Burm. Ind. 176. t. 58. f. 1. 
bidentis, 713. Mant. 110. 5 


EUPATORIUM Zeylanicum, 715. Fl. Zeyl. 306. 


SYNGENESIA POLYGAMIA SUPERPLUA. 


 ARTEMISIA maderaſpatana, Syſt. Pl. iti. 746. Nelampala, Rheed. Mal. x. 


P. 97. t. 49- 
7 - ARTEMISIA 
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ARTEMISIA Py Sy. Pl. iii. 744. Fl. Coch. ii. Goa. Artemiſia 
| latifolia, Rumph. Amb. v. p. 261. t. 91. f. 2. 


BACCHARIS Indica, 769. Sonchus javanicus, Rumph. Amb, v. 297. 
c. 77. | 


ConYza ſcabra, 772, Mant. 113. 

bifoliata, 773. Pluk. Alm. 140, t. 177. f. 1. 

pubigera, 773. PI. Coch. ii. 604. Sonchus volubilis, "REF Amb, 
v. p. 299. t. 103. f. 2 

anthelmintica, 774. Fl. Z 20% 418. Cattu Schiragam, Rheed. Mal. li. 
P- 39. t. 24. Rai. Hit. 1443. 

balſamifera, 774. C. odorata, Rumph. Amb. vi. t. 24. f. 1. 

cinerea, 775. Fl. Zeyl. 419. Olus ſcrophinum, Rumph. Amb. vi. 
tid Fits : 

deeurrens, 777. 

aurita, Linn. Suppl. 367. 


ERIGERON obliquum, N. Pl. iii. 784. Mant. 573. 


SENECIO pſeudo China, 789. Dill. Elth. 345- t. 285; f. 335. Mill. 
Dict. n. 2. | 


InuvLA Indica, 826. Burm. Zeyl. 124. t. 5 6. f. 2. 


CURYSANTHEMUM an 848. Fl. Coch. ii. 616. Matricaria ſinenſis, 
Rumph. Amb. v. p. 259. t. 91. f. 1. Tſiettil pu, Rheed. Mal. x. 


t. 44. Fl. Zeyl. 421. 


_ EcLIPTA profrata 874. Fl. Cech. ii. 618. Dill. Eb. 139. t. 113. 
„„ 
latifolia, Linn. Suppl. 378. 


VERBESINA lauenia, 2 PLUG r. 310. Putumba, Reed. 
Mal. x. p. 125. t. 63. 
biflora, 877. Eclipta, Rumph. Amb. vi. p. 43. 't 1 f. 1. Val 


liamanga mari, Rheed. Mal. x. t. 79. 
” | VERBESINA 
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VERBESINA aquatilis, Seruaneum aquatile, Rumph. Amb. v. 423. c. 53. 


calendulacca, J. Pl. iii. 877. Fl. Coch. ii. 619. Fl. * 3¹ I. 
Pee caioni, Rheed. Mal, x. p. 83. t. 42. 


bofuallea, Linn. Suppl. 379. 


SYNGENESIA POLYGAMIA NECESSARTA. 


H1PPIA integrifolia, Linn. Suppl. 389. 
SYNGENESIA POLYGAMIA SEGREGATA. 


ELEPHAN TOPHUS ſcaber, M. Pl. iii. 943 d Rbeed. Mal. x. 
P- 13. t. 7 
SPHERANTHUS Indicus, 944. Fl. Zeyl. 312. Adaca manien, Rheed,. 
Mal. x. p. 85. t. 43. 5 
Africanus, 945. Burm. Ind. t. 60. f. 2. 
Chinenfis, 945. Mant. 119. 


SYNGENESTA MONO GAMIA. 


VIOLA enneaſper ma, Syſt. Pl. iii. 969. Fi. Zeyl. 317. 88 . 
Rheed. Mal. ix. p. 117. t. 0. 


IMPATIENS latifolia, 971. Valli-onapu, Rheed. Mal. ix. D. 01. bt 45. 
oppoſitifolia, 971. Fl. Zeyl. 314. Kondam-pallu, Rheed. Mal. ix. 
P. 57+ t. 31. | | 
cornuta, 971. Fl. Zeyl. 316. 


balſamina, 971. Fl. Coch. ii. 626. Lacca herba, Rumph, Amb. v. 
P- 274. t. 90. Reed. Mal. ix. p. 101. t. 52. 


triflora, 972. Fl. Zeyl. 315. 5 
GYNANDRIA. 
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GYNANDRIA DIANDRIA. 


Oxcurs ſuſanne, Y. Pl. iv. 5. Fl. Coch. ii. 638. Rai. Suppl, 558. 
Flos ſuſannæ, Rumph. Amb. v. 286. t. 99. f. 2. : 


cubitalis, 8. Fl. Zeyl. 320. Flos triplicatus, Rumph. Amb. vi. 115. 
| GS | | | 

frrateumatica, 15. Fl. Zeyl. 319. 

Plantaginea, Pl. & Cor. i. t. 37. 


EPIDENDRUM vanilla, Syſt. Pl. iv. 35. Bauh. Pin. 404. 

flos aeris, 35. Kempf. Amen, 868. t. 869. f, 1. 
teſſelatum, Pl. of Cor. i. t. 42. 

t&nuifolium, Syſt. Pl. iv. 35. Rheed. Mal. xii, p. 11. t, g. 


fpatulatum, 35. Ponnampou marauara, Rheed. Mal. xii. p. », t. z. 
Angræcum album minus, Rumph. Amb. vi. p. 941. t. 44. f. 1. 


fur vum, 36. Rumpbh. Amb. vi. p. 104. t. 46. f. 1. Thalia marauara, 
Rheed. Mal. xii. t. 4. Ep. præmorſum, Pl. of Cor. i. t. 43. 


ovatum, 37. Rumph. Amb. vi. p. 111. t. 51. f. 2. Anantalj, 
marauara, Rheed. Mal. xii, p. 15. t. 7. 


articulatum. Herba ſupplex quinta, Rumph. Amb. vi. p. 111. t. 51. 

caninum, Syſt. Pl. iv. 38. Angræcum caninam, Rumph. Amb. vi. 
p; 105. t. 47. f. I. | 

aloifolium, 38. Kanſuram, marauara, Rheed. Mal. xii. p. 17. t. 8. 


pendulum, Pl. of Cor. i. t. 44. 


ſeriptum, Syſt. Pl. iv. 39. Angræcum ſeriptum, Rumph. Amb, vi. 


| p- 95. t. 42. | | | 
retuſum, 39. Anſieli marauara, Rheed. Mal. xii. p. 1. t. 1. 


amabile, 39. Angræcum album maius, Rumph. Amb. vi, p. 99. 


t. 43 
EPIDENDRUM 
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EPIDENDRUM tuberoſum, S. Pl. iv. 40. FI. Coch. ii. 639. Angraecum 
terreſtre primum, Rumph, Amb. vi. p. 112. t. 52. f. I. 


L1MODORUM virens, Pl. of Cor. i. t. 38, 
recurvum, Pl. of Cor. i. t. 39. 
nutans, Pl. 7 Cor. 1. t. 40. 


GYNANDRIA TRIANDRIA. 


STILAGO Junius, Syſt Pl. iv. 44. Bunius ſativus, Rumph, Amb. iii. p. 
404. t. 161. 
GYNANDRIA TETRAN D RITA. 


NEPENTHES deſtillatoria, Syſt. Pl. iv. 45. Fl. Zeyl. 321. Cantharifera, 
 Rumph, Amb. v. p. 121. t. 59. f. 2. Outlines, i. p. 236. t. ix. 


GYNANDRIA PENTAND RIA. 
GLurA Benghas, Syſt. Pl. iv. 46. Linn. Pl. Syfl. iv. p. 446. 


GYNANDRIA HE XAND RIA. 
ARISTOLOCHIA Indica, Syſt. Pl. iv. 59. FI, Coch. i. 646. Fl. Zeyl. 323. 
Catelz-vegon, Rheed. Mal, viii. p. 48. t. 25. Radix * 
Rumph. Amb. v. p. 470. t. 177. 0 


PisTIA ſtratiotes, Syſt, Pl. iv. 62. Fl. Zeyl. 1 Kodda-pail, Rhee" 


Mal. xi. b. = t. 32. Plantago aquatica, * Amb, vi. t. 74 


GYNANDRIA OCTAN D RIA. 
Scoror IA compo/ita, Linn. . 409. 
Vor. IV. „ 24 GYNANDRIA 
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GYNANDRIA DECANDRIA. 


KrtmNnovia boſpita, Sy/t. Pl. iv. 63. Cati-marus, Rumpb. Amb. iii, p. 
177. t. 113. Outlines, ii. p. 131. 


HzLIcT ERES baruenſis, 63. Pluk. Alm. 181. t. 245. 


Thra, 64. Fructus regis, Rumph. Auct. Amb. 32. t. 17. f. 1. Iſora. 
murri, Rbeed. Mal. vi. p. 55. t. 30. 


G VAN D RIA POLYANDRIA. 


GREWIA orientalis, Syft. Pl. iv. 67. Fl. Zeyl. 324: Rheed. Mal. v. p. 


91. t. 46. Nai. Hit. 1624. Frutex ceramicus, Rumpb. Amb, iv. 
p. 124. t. 60. 


microcos, 67. Fl. Zeyl. 207. Schageri- cottam, Rhved, Mal. i. p 
105. t. 50. | 
afratica, 67. FI. Zeyl. 208. S ii. 244. tab. 138 3 ſhrub 


grows near Surat. Cultivated about Pondicherri, The berries well. 
taſted and refreſhing.. 


fatuifolia, Linn. Suppl. 409. 


Arun pentaphyllum, Syſe. Pl. iv. 69. Fl. Coch. ii. 652. Moriſ, Hip, 
Wm. Þ. $40.1: 1%. £8. £33. | 
macrorrhizum, 70. Fl. Zeyl. 327. 
* fa, 69. Fl. Coch. ii. 65 of Ann een, Rumph. Amb, 
. 31 z. t. 109. | 
= ulentum, 70. Fl. Coch. ii. 654. Caladium aquatile, Runph. Amb, 
4; B10 & $16 + 1. 
Urvaricatum, 70. Fl. n+ 325. Nienſchena major, Ried. Mal. 
. p. 39. 0 
indicum, Fl. Coch. ii, 655. Arum Indicum fativum, Rumpb. Anl. 
V. P- 398. . 8 is EEE 


ARUM 
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Arun ſagittifolium, Sl. Pl. iv. 70. FI. Coch. i. 653. Arum filveſtre, 
Rumph. Amb. v. 310. c. 82. | 


trilobatum, 70. Fl, Coch. ii. 652. Fl. Zeyl. 326. Arifarum 
amboinicum, Rumph. Amb. v. p. 320. t. 110. fig. 2. 


ovatum, 72. A. aquaticum, Rumph. Amb. v. p. 312. t. 108. Karin- 
Pola, Rheed. Mal. xi. p. 45. t. 23. | 
DRAconTIUM ſpinoſum, 74. Fl. Zeyl. 328. Mill. Di#. z. 


Po T Hos ſcandens, 76. Fl. Coch. ii. 650. Fl. Zeyl. 329. Rumph. Amb. 
v. p. 483. t. 181. f. 1, 2, 3. Ana- parua, Rheed. Mal. vii. 
t. 40. 


0 


piniare, 77. 4 laciniata, Rumph. Amb. v. p. 489. t. 183. 


Zo 2. 


MO NOE CIA MONAND RIA. 


& 


CASUARINA egquiſetafolia, Linn. Suppl. 412. Fl. Cech. ll. 671. . 
ſuarina littorea, Rumpb. Amb. iii. p. 86. t. 57. | 


* ARTOCARPUs ici, Linn. Suppl. 412. J. R. Forſter, Gen. 51. tab. 5. 
52. G. Forſter, Fl. Inf. Auſt. No. 332. Pl. Eſc. 43. Le Rima 
ou Fruit de Pain. Sonnerat Voy. t. 57, 58, 59, 60. Outlines, i. 2 239. 


SOCCUS Janofus, Rumph, Amb. i. p. 110. t. 32. 
grangſus, Rumph. Amb. i. p. 112. t. 33. c 
Soeftris, Rumph. Amb. i. p. 114. t. 34. | 
integr. ifolia, Linn. Suppl. 412. Outlines, i. 237. ii. 321. 
Soccus arboreus major, Rumph. Amb. i. 104. t. zo. 
arboreus minor, Rumph Amb, i. p. 107. t. 31. 


Q q 2 5 MONO E CIA 


\\ 


| 
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MONOECI4 TRIANDRIA. 


Coix lachryma, Syſt, Pl. iv. ꝙy. Fl. Coch. ii. 673. Baub. Pin. 2 58. Rumph. 


Amb. v. p. 191, t. 75. Catriconda, Rheed, Mal. xii. p. 133. t. 
70. Outlines, i. p. 240. 


CAREx Tnaica, 10 Fo Mant, 574. a 
lutboſperma, 115. Calamagroſtis, Rumph. Amb. vi. p. 16. t. 6. f. 2. 
Kaden-pullu, Rheed. Mal. xii. p. 89. f. 48. 


TRAGTA volubilis, 118. Funis urens, Rumph. Amb. v. p. 13. t. 9. 


involucrata, 119. Fl. Zeyl. 34. Schorigeram, Rheed. Mal. ii. p- 72. 
t. 30. Rai. Hiſt. 160. ; 


megcurialis, 119. FI. Zeyl. 334. Pee-cupameni, Rheed. Mal. x. 
.. | 


chamalea, 120. Fl. Zeyl, 335. Codi avanacu, Rheed. Mal. ii. p. 
63. t. 34. Rai. Hit. 1170. 


Hr RNAN DIA ſonora, 120. Fl. Zeyl. 423. Arbor regis, Rumph. Amb, ü. 
P. 257. t. 85. Outlines, i. p. 240. 
ovigera, 121. Arbor ovigera, Rumpb. Amb. iii. p. 193. t. 123. 
PuYLANTHUS zhuri, 121. Fl. Zeyl. 331. Herba mœroris alba, Rumph. 


Amb. vi. p. 41. t. 17. Röheed. Mal. x. p. 29. t. 15. Outlines, i. 
p- 240. | | hn 


urinaria, 122. Fl. Coch. ii. 677. Fl. Zeyl. 332. Rumph. Amb. vi. 
p. 41. & /. Ki. .. Kirganeli, Rheed. Mal., x. p. 8. t. 16. 
maderaſpatenſis, 123. Forſeæbl. Agypt. vi. p. 159. 


emblica, 123. Fl, Coch. ii. 677. Baub. Pin. 445. Rumph. Amb. vii. 


P- 1. t. 1. Nelli-camarum, Rbeed. Mal, i. p. 69. t. 38. Rai. 


racemoſus, Linn. Suppl. 41 5. 
* | 1 | PHyYLANTHUS. 
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PEYLANTHUS bacciformis, Linn. Suppl, 41 Bs 


MONOECIA TETRANDRIA. 
SERPICULA verticullata,, Linn. Suppl. 416. 
Cicca diſlicha, Sy. Pl. iv. 125, Mant. 124. Linn. Suppl. 416. 


URTICA balrarica, 129. Blackw. t. 321. f. 1. 
alienata, 131. Fl. Zeyl. 371. 


iuterrupta, 133. Fl. Coch. ii. 682. Fl. Zeyl. 336. Rumph. Amb. 
vi. t. 20. Batti Schorigeram, Rheed. Mal. i. p. 75. t. 40. 


nivea, 133. Fl. Coch. ii. 68 3. Rameum majus, Rumpb. Amb. v. 
214. t. 79. * 1. | | | | 

Jruticeſa, Linn. Suppl. 417. 

ftimulans, Linn. Suppl. 418. 

* Moxus Indica, Syſt. Pl. iv. 135. Fl. Coch. ii. 679. FL. Zl. 3 37. 


Rumph. Amb.. vii. p. 8. t. 5. Tinda, parua, Rheed, Mal. i. p. $7. 
t. 49. Outlines, i. p. 140. 1 1 


NO NOE CIA PENTAND RIA. 


NTHEILIUN /appaceum, Syſt. Pl. iv. 136. AMankt. 125. 

XANTHIUM oriental, 137. Mill. Dict. n. 2. 

AMARANTHUS melancholicus, 143. Mill. Dict. n. 2. 
tricolor, 143. Fl. Coch. ii. 68 5. Baub. Pin. 121. 
polygamus, 143. Fl. Cocb. ii. 68 5. Blitum indicum album, RE. 

Amb. v. p. 231. tab. 82. f. 1. 
gangeticus, 144. - 
mangoſtanus, 144. Aman. Acad. iv. p. 294. 
oleraceus, 145. Fl. Coch. ii. 686. | 
AMARANTHUS 


* 
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AMARANTHUS polygonouaes, Syſt. Pl. iv. 146. Brown. Fam. 8 


flavus, 147. 
caudatus, 148. Fl. Zeyl. 563. Baub. Pin. 120. 


triſtts, 144. Fl. Coch. ii. 686. Blitum indicum ſecundum, Runph, 
v. 2411-4. 82:77 $, 


Hinoſus, 148. Fl. Cocb. ii. 687. Fl. Zeyl. 338. Blitum ſpinoſum, 
 Rumph. Amb. v. p. 231. t. 83. EY 33 


1.rEA uata, 149. Mant. 124. 


MO NOE CIA HEXANDRIA. 
Z Iz ANA ferreſtris, Syſt, Pl. iv. 1 51. Katou-Tsjolam, Rheed, Mal. xli. 
ep. 113. t. 60. 8 | 
MONOECIA HEPTANDRIA. 


GUuETTARDA ſpecioſa, Syſt. Pl. iv. 152. Brown. Jam. 205. t. 20. f. 1, 


MONOECIA DECAND RIA. 


AILANTHUS excelſa, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 23.—An immenſe tree. The 
wood light, and chiefly uſed for the purpoſe of making raſts. 


MONOECIA POLYANDRIA. 


SAGITTARIA obtufifolia, Syſt. Pl. iv. 155. Culitimara, Rheed. Mal. xi. 
P- 93+ t. 45. | 


BEGONIA 
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BxcoNnIA obliqua, Syſt. Pl. iv. 1 56. Empetrum acetolum, Rumph, Amb. 
V. Pp. 457- t. 169. f. 2. 


tfopetra, Smith. Pl. Ic. xliii. 


QUERCUS molucca, Syſt. Pl. iv. 160, Rumph. Amb. m. p. 85. t. 56. 


MONOE CIA MONA DEL PHIA. 
CuPRESSUS pendula, L' Heretier Stirp. 15. Mill, Dif. n. z. 


PLUKENETIA volubilis, Sy. Pl. iv. 181. Sajor volubilis fructibus corni- 
culatis, Rumph. Amb. i. p. 194. t. 79. f. 2. 


AcALYPHA Virginica, 182. Fl. Zeyl. 342. 


Indira, 181. F. Zeyl. 341. Rai. Hit. 18 54. Cupameni, Rheed: 
Mal. x. p. 161. t. 18. | | 


CROTON variegatum, 183. Rumpb. Amb. iv. p. 65. t. 25. 
benzoe, 184. Mant. 297. 


tiglium, 186. Fl. Coch. ii. 714. Fl. Zeyl. 343. Granum-moluc- 
cum, Rumphh. Amb. iv. p. 98. t. 42. Cadel. auanacu, Reed. Mal. 
ii. p. 61. t. 75. Rai. Hi. 167. 1855. 


lacciſerum, 187. Fl. Coch. ii. 714. Fl. Zeyl. 34.4. Halecus terreſtris, 
 Rumph. Amb. iii. p. 197. t. 127. Outlines, i. p. 241. 


littorea, Rumph. Amb. iii. p. 197. t. 126. 
noluccanum, 188. Fl. Coch. ii. 716. Fl. Zeyl, 346. 
| haftatum, 189. Burm. Ind. p. 305. t. 63. f. 2. 
ſpmoſum, 189. Fl. Zeyl. p. 238. 
urens, 189. Pluk. Alm. 320. t. 120. f. 6. 


IATROPHA noluccana, 191. Fl. Zeyl. 348. 


Ricinus communis, 194. Fl. Coch. ii. 716. Fl. Ze 339. R. albus, 
Rumph. Amb. iv. p. 92, 8 | 
Ricinus 


aromatirum, 187 N Coch. ii. 715. Fl. Ley. 346. FHalecus 
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Ricixus tanarins, Syſt, Pl. iv. 194. Fl. Coch. ii. 717. 
Rumph. Amb. iii. p. 190. t. 121. 
mappa, 194. Folium mappæ, Rumph. Amb. iii. p. 190. t. 121. 


Tanarius minor, 


S IERCULIA, Balanghas, 195. Fl. Zeyl. 3 50. Clompanus minor, Rumph, 
Amb. iii. p. 169. t. 107. Cavalam, Rbeed. Mal. i. p. 89. t. 49, 
Rai. Hijt. 1754. Outlines, i. p. 241. 


Jwtida, 195. Fl. Coch. ii. 719. Fl. Zeyl. 349. Clompanus major, 
Rumph. Amb. iii. p. 168. t. 107. Karil, Rheed, Mal. iv. p. 55. 
t. 30. Rai. Hiſt. 1564. Sonnerat, ii. 234. tab. 132. Outlines, i. 
p. 241. e | 
plantanifoha, Linn. Suppl. 423. 
urens, Pl. of Cor. i. 24. 
colorata, Pl. of Cor. i. 25. . 


GENE TUN gnemon, Sy/t. Pi. iv. 197. Gnemon domeſtica, Rumph, Amb. ? 
p. 181. t. 71. | Ge. 


MONOECIA SYNGENESTIA. 


"T'RIGOSANTHEs nervifolia, Syſt, Pl. iv. 199. Tota piui, Rheed. Mal. viii, 
p. 33. . / 55 N | 
cucumerina, 199. Fl. Coch. ii. 722. Pacta valam, Rheed. Mal. viii. 
P- 39. t. 15. Ng | | | 
MomMoRDICA bal/amina, 200. Baub. Pin. 306. 
charantia, 200. FJ. Cech. ii. 724. Fl. Zeyl. 351. Amara Indica, 


Rumph. Amb. v. p. 410. t. 151. Pandipauel, Rhecd, Mal. viii. p. 
18. t. 10. | Z 


luffa, 201. Fl. Cocb. ii. 724. Fl. Zeyl, 352. Perola, Rumpb. 
Amb. v. p. 405. t. 148. 


cylindrica, 201. Fl. Cacb. ii. Rai. Suppl. 332. 


trifoliata, 20 1. Poppya ſylveſtris, Rumph. Amb, v. p. 414. t. 152. 
„ | 


CUcuRBITA lagenaria, 202. Fl. Cocb. ii. 728. Rumph, Amb. v. 397 
bh 14 5 


CUCURBITA 
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CUCURBITA pepo, Syſt. Pl. iv. 203. Fl. Coch. ii. 728. Pepo Indicus, 
Rumph. Amb. v. 398. t. 45. 


Citrullus, 204. Fl. Coch. ii. 730. Anguria Indica, Rumph. Amb. 
V. 400. t. 146. | | 


CUCUMIS acutangulus, 205, Fl, Cech. il. 727. Petola, Rumph. Amb. v. 
408. t. 149. 


anguinus, 207. Petola anguina, Rumph. Amb. v. p. 407. t. 148. 

melo, 205. Fl. Coch. 726. M. vulgaris, Bauhb. Pin. p. 310. No. I. 
eruoſus, 207. Baub. Pin. 310. 

maderaſpatanus, 207. Fl. Coch. ii. 727. Fl. Zeyl. 3 56. 


BRYONIA palmata, 208. Fl. Zeyl. 53. 


grandis, 208. Fl. Coch. ii. 731. Vitis alba Indica, Rumph, Amb. 
v. p. 448. t. 166. f. 1. | : 


cordifolia, 208. Fl. Zeyl. 354. 
lacinigſa, 208. Fl. Zeyl. 355. 
ſcabrella, Linn. Suppl. 424. 


| $tovos garcini, Sy. Pl. iv. 210. Burm. Ind. 311. t. 5. f. z. 


MONOECIA GYNANDRIA. 
5 9 
AN DRAcHNE fruticoja, Syſt. Pl. iv. 211. Mant. 128. 5 ' 


DIOECIA MONANDRIA. 


PANDANUS odoratiſimus, Linn. Suppl. 424. Kaida, Rheed, Mal. ii. p. 1. 
t. 1. ad 8, Pandanus, Rumph. Amb. iv. p. 139. t. 74. ad 81. 


Fl. Zeyl. p. 54. Outlines of the Globe, i. p. 241. Pl. of Cor. 
i. tab. 94, 95, 96.— The white petals of this elegant plant pro- 
duce the ſweeteſt and moſt powerful of perfumes. 


bumilis. Fl. Coch. ii. 740. Rumph. Amb. iv. p. 143. t. 76. 
levis, Fl. Coch. ii. 741. Rumph, Amb. iv. p. 147. 
a no Rr DIOECTIA 
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DIOECIA DIAND RIA. 


SALIX tetraſperma, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 97. 


DIOE CIA TRIANDRIA. 


CATURUS, ſpiciflorus, Syſt. Pl. iv. 239. Watta Taly, Rheed. Mal. v, t, 
62. Cauda felis agreſtis A Rumph, Amb. iv. p. 84. t. 37. | 


DIORCIA PENTANDRIA. 


 CANAR|uM commune, Syſt. Pl. iv. 248. Canarium, Rumph. Amb, ii. p. 
_ . $$» be 7 „ au 
ſylveftre, Rumph. Amb. ii. p. 155. t. 49. 
decumanum, Rumph. Amb. 11. p. 166. t. 55. 
ANTIDESMA alexiteria, Syſt. Pl. iv. 249. El. Zeyl. 3 57. Neolietali, 
Rheed. Mal. iv. p. 19. t. 56. Rai. Hiſt. 1616. 
acida, Retz. Obſ. v. p. 30. n. 87. 


CANNABIS "_ 251. F. Cocb. ii. 756. Rumpbh. Amb. v. p. 208. 
t. 77. 


Z ANONIA Indica, 2 52. Penar-valli-maſula Rbeed. Mal, Vill, p. 39. 
t. 19 


FEUILLEA rrilobata, 253. Aman, Acad. iii. p. 423. 


D 10 E C14 HEXANDRIA. 


SMILAX Zeylanica, SMN. Pl. iv. 25 5. Fl. Zeyl. „ China amboinenſs, 
N Rumpb. Amb. v. * 457+ t. 101. 


9 h | | SMILAX 
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SML Ax China, Sy. Pl. iv. 256. China radix, Baub. Pin. 896. Rumph. 
Amb. p. 72. t. 30. 


FERREOLA Herifolia, Pl of Cor. i. 45.— A hard and uſeful wood. Its 
berries edible, 


D1oscoREA pentaphylla, Syſt. Pl. iv. 260. Fl. Zeyl. 363. Rumph. Amb. 
v. t. 127. Nureni-kelenga, Rheed. Mal. vii. p. 67. t. 35. 


triphylla, 260. Rumph. Amb. v. t. 128. Tſiageri nuren, Rheed. 
Mal. vii. p. 63. t. 33. 1 5 | 


aculeata, 260. Fl. Coch. ii. 768. Rumph. Amb. v. t. 126. Kattu- 
kalengu, Rheed. Mal. vii. p. 71. t. 37. | 


alata, 260. Fl. Coch. ii. 765. Ubium digitatum, Rumph. Amb. v. 
3500. t. 121. 


bulbifera, 261. Fl. Zeyl. 359. Rumph. Amb. v. t. 124. Katu- 
katsül, Rheed. Mal. vii. p. 69. t. 36. 


ſativa, 261. Fl. Zeyl. 358. Rumph. Amb.v. t. 180, Mu-kelengu, 
Rheed. Mal. viii. p. 97. t. 51. Outlines, i. p. 242. 


oppoſitifolia, 261. FI Coch. ii. 765. Fl. Zl. 361. Nunpb. Amb. 


V. t. 120. 


willeſa, 261. Ubium nummularium, Rumph. Amb. v. 444. c. 63. 


DIOECIA DECANDRIA. 
Cartca papaya, Syſt. Pl. iv. 267. Fl. Cech. ii. 772. Fl. Zeyl. 365. 


Rumph. Amb. i. t. 50, 51. Papaya maram, Rheed. Mal, i. p. 23. 
ti% f. 1. O i Þ. 242 ' 


DIOE CIA DODECANDRIA. 


MENISPERMUM cocculus, Syſt. Pl. iv. 273. Baub, Pin. 511. Tuba 


baccifera, Rumph. Amb. v. p. 35. t. 22. Natſiatam, Rheed. Mal. 
vii. p. 1. t. 1. 8 | 


criſpum, 273. Funis quadrangularis, Rumph. Amb. v. p. 83. t. 44. f. 2. 


Kr 2 - Mr NISPERMUM 
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MenIsPERMUM hirſutum, Syſt. Pl. iv. 273. Pluk, Amalth, 61. t. 384 
Aavum, Sp. Pl. 1468. Tuba flava, Rumph. Amb. v. p. 38. c. 20, 
myofotoides, Syſt. Pl. iv. 273. Burm. Ind. 316. 


DIOECIA POLTTAND RIA. 


FLACOURTIA ſepiaria, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 68. 
fapida, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 69. 


 EMBRYOPTERIS nnn Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 70. 


DIOECIA GYNANDRIA. 


CLuTIA retuſa, 9. P. iv. 287. Fl, Zeyl. 967. Scherunam-cottaw, 
Rheed. Mal. ii. p. 23. t. 18, Rai. Hift. "_ 


eluteria, 287. Fl. Zeyl. 366. 
 ftipularis, 288. Mant. 127. 


POLYGAMIA MONOE CIA. 


Mus A paradifacs, S. Pl. iv. 295. Fl. Zeyl. 368. Rumph. Amb. v. p. 
125. t. 60. Bauh. Pin. 508. Bata, . Mal. i. p. 17. t. 12, 


13, 14. Outlines, i. p. 242. 
ſapientum, 295. Baub. Pin. 580. Trew Ehret. iv. tab. 21, 22, 23. 


troglodytarum, 296. Fl. Coch. ii. 792. M. uranaſcopes Rumph. Amb, 


v. p. 137. t. 61. 


SPINIFEX ſquarroſus, 298. Pl, Coch, ll, 794. Ilu-mullu, Rheed, Mal. 


xii. p. 75. 
ANDRO POGON 


1 
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ANDROPOGON caricgſum, Syſt. Pl. iv. 299. Gramen caricoſum, Rumpb. 
Amb. v. p. 17. t. 17. | 


contortum, 299. Moriſ. Hiſt. iti. p. 180. ſ. 8. t. 4. Linn. Sup. Pl. 
p. 43K -- | 
cymbarium, 301. Mant. 30g. 

proftratum, 30 1. Mant, 304. 


ſehenanthus, 302, Fl. Cocb. ii. 793. Fl. Zeyl. 465. schænanthum 
amboinicum, Rumph. Amb. v. 181. t. 72. 


barbatum, 304. Mant. 302, 588, 


* 304. Fl. Zeyl. 45. Arundo farcta, Rumph. Amb. iv. p. 22. 
. 5 1 | 


faſciculatum, 305. Brown. Jam. 365. 
fquarroſum, Linn. Suppl. 433. | 


Hol cus ſpicatus, Syſt. Pl. iv. 306. Baub. Pin. vii. Theatr, 522. Rai. 


Hit. 1908. | 
forghum, 307. Bauh. Hift. ii. p. 447. e Rumph. Amb. v. p. 
194. t. 75. f. 1. 
faccharatus, 308. Fl. Coch. ii. * Rumph. Amb. v. t. 75. 
latifolius, 310. | 
pertuſus, 310. Mant. 301. 


APLUDA mutica, 31 x; 
ariſtata, 311. Amen. Acad. iv. p. 303. 
aigitata, Linn. Suppl. 4 34. 


IschxMN muticum, Syſt. Pl. iv. 312. Tagadi, Rheed, Mal. xii, p. 91. 
t. 49- 


CENCHRUS /appaceus, 313. 
muricatus, 313. Mant. 302. 


granularis, 315, Mant. $75. Maniſurus granularis, Pt. of Cor. 
| ii. tab. 118. | 
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MX611.0ys exaltata, Syſt. Pl. iv. 317. Mant. 57 5. 


MaANISURIS myurus, 318. Pl. of Cor. ii. tab. 117. | 
PARIETARIA Indica, 321. Cratæogonum, Rumph. Amb, vi. t. 10. f. 1. 
TERMINALIA catappa, 326. Rumph. Amb. i. p. 174. t. 68. Adamaram, 
Rheed. Mal. iv. t. 5. Rai. Hiſt. 1521. | 
benzoin, Linn, Suppl. 4 34. 
OPHIOXYLON ſerpentinum, Syſt. Pl. iv. 329. Flor. Zeyl. 398. Radix 


muſtelz, Rumph. Amb. vii. p. 129. t. 16. Tiouanna, Rheed, Mal, 
vi. p. 87. t. 7. Outlines, i. p. 244. 


GoUANIA ciliefolia, Pl. of Cor. i. 98. 


CELTS ortentalis, Syſt, Pl. iv. 2 34+ Fl. Zeyl. 369. Mallam toddal 
Rbeed. Mal. iv. p. 83. t. 40. Outlines, i. p. 244. 


MimosA nodeſa, 338. Fl. Cech. i. 798. Burm. Zeyl. 192. Ind. 222. 
Outlines, i. p. 244. | 


bigemina, 339. Fl. Zeyl. 218. 6 Rheed. Mal. vi. p. 21. 
Rai. Hijt. 1746. 


cineraria, 341. Brown. fam. 252. | 
caſta, 342. Burm. Ind. 222. 


entada, 343. Flor. Zeyl. 219. Entada, Rheed. Mal. ix. p. 151. 
OW Sg 


procera, Pl. of Cor. ii. tab. 121. 
amara, Pl. of Cor. ii. tab. 122. 


dulcis, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 9g.—lts pods are eaten by the natives, 
xylocarpa, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 100. 


ſcandens, Syſt. Pl. iv. 343. Fl. Coch. ii. 768 . marina, Rumph. 
Amb. v. p. F. t. 4. Fl. Zeyl. 644. Perim en. Rheed, 
Mal. viii. p- 59+ t. 32,33, 34. 


vir gata, 344. Fl. Zeyl. 505. Nitu todda, Rheed. Mal. ix. p. ; 5. 
t. 20. 


| MiMosa 
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Mixos A vaga, Syſt. Pl. iv. 346. Fl. Coch. ii. 799. Hort, we 209. 
cinerea, 348. Fl. Zeyl. 215. 


horrida, 349. Pluk. Alm. iii. tab. 121. fig. 4. 
latronum, Linn. Suppl. 438. 

cornigera, Linn. Suppl. 438. Syſt. Pl. iv. 348. 
cafia, Syſt. Pl. iv. 352. Fl. Zeyl. 217. 

pennata, 352. Fl. Coch. ii. 802, Fl. Zeyh. 216, 
mtfhia, 352. Rheed, Mal. iv. t. 122. 

tenuifolia, Syſt. Veg. p. 771. 

grandiflora, L' Heritier Sert. Angl. P. 30. tab. 42 . 


odoratiſſima, Linn. Suppl. 437. Pl. of Cor. ii. 120, 
eburnea, Linn. Suppl, 437. | | 


cornigera, Linn, Suppl. 4.38. 
natans, Linn. Suppl. 439. FI. Coch. ii. 654. Pl F Cor. ii. 119. 
catechu, Linn. Suppl. 439. Woodville, Med. Bot. 101. t. 66. 


POLYGAMIA DIOE OI. 


GLEDITSCHIA mermis, Syſt. Pl. iv. 355. Dubamel, Arb. i. p. 266. 
DiosPYRos Hirſuta, Linn. Suppl. 440. | 
ebenum, Linn. Suppl. 446. D. melanoxylon, Pl. of Cor. i. t. 46. —The 


true ebony. 
montana, Pl. of Cor. 1. tab. 48. 
ſyFoatica, PI. of Cor. i. tab. 47. 
chloroxylon, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 49. 
cordifolia, Pl. of” Cor. i. tab. 50. 
hebenaſter, Rumpb. Amb, iv. p. 78. t. 33+ 
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Pax Ax fruticoſum, Syſt. Pl. iv. 363. Fl. Coch. ii, geb. Scutellaria tertia, 


Rumph. Amb. iv. p. 78. t. 33. 


PISONIA inermis, 361. Katu-kava-walli, Rheed. Mal. vii. p. 33. t. 17. 


POLYGAMIA TRIOE CIA. 


Ficus ympbæifolia, Syſt. Pl. iv. 365. Mill. Dict. g. | 
religtoſa, 365. Fl. Coch. ii. 817. Fl. Zeyl. 372. Arbor conciliorum, 


Rumph. Amb. iii. p. 142. t. 91. Arealu, Rheed. Mal. i, p. 4. 
t. 27. Outlines, i. 244. . 

benjamina, 366. Itty-alu, Rheed. Mal. i. p. 45. t. 26. Varinga 
parviflora, Rumph. Amb. lli. p. 139. t. 90. . 


Beng balenſis, 366. Fl. Coch. ii. 8 17. Caprificus amboinenſis, Rumph, 


Amb. iii. 145. c. 7. Peralu, Rheed.. Mal. i. p. 49. t. 28. 


indica, 366. Fl. Coch. ii. 818. Katou alou, Rheed. Mal. iii. p. 73. 


t. 57. Rai. Hit. 1347. Varinga latifolia, Rumph. Anb. iii. p. 
127. t. 84. Outlines of the Globe, i. p. 207. 244. 


racemoſa, 367. Groſſularia domeſtica, Rumph. Amb, iii. p- 136. t. 87, 


glomerata, Pl. of Cor. ii. tab. 123. 


drupacea, Thunberg, p. 6. 


 finuata, Thunberg, p. 6, 


88. Altyalu, Rheed. Mal. i. p. 43. t. 25. Rai. Hit. 1434. 


oppgſitifolia, Pl. of Cor. ii. tab. 124. 
comoſa, Pl. of Cor. ii. tab. 12 5 
falcata, Thunberg, p. 5. 
punctata, Thunberg, p. 5. 

reflexa, Thunberg, p. 5. 


reticulata, Thunberg, p. 6. ä 


Ficvs 
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Ficus hiſpida, Linn. Suppl, 442. 
Beteropbylla, Linn. Suppl. 442. Rheed. Mal. iii. p. 83. tab. 62. 
microcur pa, Linn. Suppl. 442. 


carica, Syſt. Pl. iv. 364. Fl. Coch. ii. 816. -The common fig was 
probably introduced from Europe. 


toxicaria. 368. Burm. Ind, 226. 


pumila, 368. Fl. Coch. ii. 819. Varinga repens, Rumph. Amb. iii. 


pi. 134. t. 85. 
ſeptica, Fl. Coch. ii. 8 19. Ficus ſeptica, Rumph. Amb. iii. 163. t. 
96. 
— Y. Pl. iv. 367. Folium politorium, Rumph. Amb. iv. 128. 
t. 63. 


retuſa, 367. Mant. 129. 

teregam. Caprificus aſpera, Rumph. Amb. iii. 1 £0. c. 9. 
pertuſa, Rheed. Mal. iii. p. 69. tab. 56. 

peru teregam, Caprificus viridis, Rumph. Amb. iii. 152. c. 10. 


CRYPTOGAMIA FILICES. 


Orcas circinalis, Syſt. Pl. iv. 374. Fl. Zeyl. 393: Rai. Hit. 1 360. 
Olus N Lenny Rumph. Amb. i. p. 86. t. 22, 23. Rvced. Mal. 
Ill. p. 9. t. 13, 21. Sago, Outlines, i. - 245. iv. p. 194. 


Or niosTLossn pendulum, 377. Scolopendra major, Rumpb. Amb. vi. 
P. 84. t. 37. f. 3. 
ſeandens, 378. Fl. Coch. ii. 82 5. Fl. Zeyl. 374. Adiantum volubile, 


Rumph. Amb. vi. 1 75. t. 32. f. 2. Tiieru-valli-epanna, Rhecd. 
Mal. xii. p. 65. t. 33. Outlines, i. p. 247. 


exuoſum, 378. Fl. Zeyl. 37 5. Adiantum volubile majus. Runipb. 
25 Amb. 3 75. t. 32. Valli-panna, Reed. Mal. xii. p. 6. t. 32. 


circinatum, Burm. Ind. 228. Adiantum volubile polypoides, Rumph. 


Amb. vi. p. 76. t. 33. | 
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oni 088020 vulgatum, Syſt. Pl. iv. 377. Ophiogloſſum ſimplex. 
Rumph. Amb. vi. p. 152. t. 68. f. of f « Feds Ai 


Os p Zeylanica, 378. Fl. Zeyl. 373. Ophiogloſſum laciniatum, 


Rumph. Amb. vi. p. 153. t. 68. f. 3. 


ACROSTICHUM lanceolatum, Syſt. Pl. iv. 384. Fl. Coch. ii. 826. Fl. Zeyl. 


380. Tiri-panna. Rheed. Mal. xii. p. 141. t. 33. 
 heterophyllum, 384. Fl. Coch. ii. 826. Fl. Zeyl. 378. Rheed. Mal. 
II. p. 07. t. 49. 5 
digitatum, 386. Fl. Zeyl. 379. 
Siliquoſum, 389. Fl. Zeyl. 376. Millefolium aquaticum, Rumph, 
Amb. vi. p. 17. t. 74. f. 1. Ls 
thalidtroides, 389. Fl, Zeyl. 377. t. 4. 


PTzR1s piloſelhides, 392. FI. Cocb. ii. 833. 
ASPLENIUM zidus, 402. Moriſ. Hit. iii. p. 588. . 14. t. 1. f. 15. 
Pol ypoDIUM phymatodes, 411. Fl. Coch. ii. 827. Burm. Zeyl. 196. 


t. 86. 
quercifolum, 414. Fl. Zeyl. 382. Bauh. Pin. 3 59. Rumph. Amb. 
vi. p. 78. t. 36. Panna kelengo-maraua, Rheed. Mal. xii. p. 23. 
t. 11. Outhnes, i. p. 247. e | 
auriculatum, 416. Fl, Zeyl. 383. 
unitum, 416. Burm. Zeyl. 98. t. 44. f. 1. | | 
paraſiticum, 419. Kari-welli-panna, Rheed. Mal. xii. p. 35. t. 17. 
diecuſſutum, 427. | 
ſpelunce, 428. Fl. Coch. ii. 831. Fl. Zeyl. 384. 
ſimplex, Burm. Ind. 235. Lonchitis amboinica rubra, Rumph. Amb. 


vi. p. 70. t. 30. f. 1. 


ADranTuM philippenſe, Hi. Pl. iv. 429. Pet. Gaz. viii. t. 4. f. 4. 
caudatam, 430. Fl. Coch. ii. 823. Burm. Zeyl. viii. t. 5. f. 1. 


TRICHOMANES polypodioides, 435. 


TRICHOMANES 
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375 
— aatantoides, Syſt. Pl. iv. 436. Fl. Zeyl. 38 ;. 
tenuifolia, Burm. Ind. 237. ä campeſtris, Rumph. Amb. vi. 
P- 77+ t. 34. f. 2. 


MARSILEA minuta, Sy. Pl. iv. 438. Burm. Ind. 237. t. 62. f. 3. 


CRYPTOGAMIA MUSCT. 


YCoPODIUM nudum, OVA Pl. iv. 440. | Dill. Muſe. 468. t. 64. f. 4. 


 phlegmaria, 440. Fl. Coch. ii. 837. Equiſetum arboreum, Rumpb. 
Amb. vi. p. 91. c. 63. Fl. Zeyl. 386. Rai. Hiſt. 1582, Reed. 
Mal. xii. p. 27. t. 14. 


cernuum, 444. FI. on 387. Bellon-patſia, Rheed. Mal. xii. p· 73. 
t. 39. 

Bryopteris, 444. Moriſ: Hift. iii. p. 62. 8. ſ. 15. t. 7. f. 5. 

plumoſum, 447. Dill. Muſc. p. 171. t. 66. f. 10. 

ornithopodioides, 447. Fl. Z eyl. 388. 


canaliculatum, 447. th RIES terre, Rumpb. ab. vi. p. 87. t. 40. | 
f. 1. 


CRYPTOGAMIA ATL OA. 


F ofdleminides, SMN. Pl. iv. 503, Dill. Muſe. 483. t. 20 
1 Oo 


LICHEN fuciformis, $40. Bauh. Pin. 365. 
capillaris, Muſcus capillaris, Rumph. Amb. vi. p. 89. t. 40. f. 2. 
crocatus, Syſt. Pl. iv. 540. | 
uſnea, 5 59. Dill. Muſe. 71. t. 14. f. 31. and t. 54. f. 10. 
rocella 558. Fl. Coch. ii. 843. Rumpb. Amb. vii. p. 18 1. t. 76. f. z. 
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Fucvs flavus, Linn, Suppl. 452. 
pinnatus, Linn. Suppl, 452. 


natans, Syſt. Pl. iv. 564. Fl. Coch. i; 845. Sargaſſum pelagium 
amboinicum, Rumph. Amb. vi. p. 188. t. 76. f. 1. 


granulatus, 672. Fl. Coch. ii. 846. Sargaſſum littoreum, Rumph, 
Amb. vi. p. 190. t. 76. f. 2. | 
CRYPTOGAMIA FUNGT. 
| LYCoPERDON piſtul/are, Syſt. Pl. iv. 625, Mont. 313. 


PAL ME. 


Cv 


Box Assus flabelliformis, Syſt. Pl. iv. 632. Fl. Coch. ii. 758. Fl. Zl. 
395. Rai, Hit. 1366. Ampana, Rheed. Mal. i. p. 13. t. 10. 


Lontarus domeſtica, Rumph. Amb. i. p. 45. t. 10. Outlines, i. 


247. Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 71, 72. 


Cox YPHAumbraculifera, 633. Fl. Zeyl. 394. Rai. Hip. 1368. Codda- 
pana, Rheed. Mal. iii. p. 1. t. 1. f. 2. Saribus, Rumph. Amb. i, 
p. 42. t. 8. Outlines, i. p. 248. 


nya, Fl. Coch. ii. 694. Rumph. Amb. i. p. 69. t. « 
Cocos nucifera, Syſt, Pl. iv. 633. Fl. Zeyl. 391. Calappa, Rumpb. 


Amb. i. p. 1. t. 1, 2. Tenga, Rheed. Mal. i. p. 1. t. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Outlines, i. p. 247. Pl. & Cor. i. 73. | 


PnorxIix dactylifera, 634. Fl. Zeyl. 390. Bauh, Pin, 506, Rai, Hip. 


1352. Outlines, i. p. 248. 
farinifera, Pl. of Cor. i. tab. 74. 


ARECA catechu, Syſt, Pl. iv. 636. Fl. Coch. ii. 69 5. Fl. Zeyl. 392. 
Rai. Hiſt. 1363. Baub. Pin. 510. Pinanga, Rumph. Amb. i. p. 

26. t. 4. P. of Cor. i. tab. 75. 
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ARECA FIR Fl. Cech. il. 568. Pinanga oryzeformis, 8 Amb. 
i. p. 40. t. 5. f. 6. 


ELATE Hlveſtris, Syſt. Pl. iv. 636. Fl. Zeyl. 397. Rai. Hiſt. 136 
Katou indel, RHeed. Mal. iii. p. 15. t. 22, 44 24, 25. 1 


i. P. 249- 
CARYOTA urens, 637. Fl. Zeyl. 396. Rai. Hiſt. 1365. Seguaſter 


_— Rumph. Amb. i. p. 64. t. 14. 3 Ryheed. Mal. 


1. P. 15. t. 11. es i. p. 249. 
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Achryranthes — 
Acroſtichum . 
Adenanthera - 


Adiantum 


Egilops 


Aichynomene — 


Agave 
Agroſtis 
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Aloe 
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Ailanthus 


Allophyllus — 
Alopecurus — 
Amaranthus 
Amaryllis 
Ammannia - 
Amomum — 


Anacardium Og 
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Andrachne — 
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310 | Aquilicia 
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301 | Arum 
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Coldenia 
Columnea 


Combretum 


Commelina 
Connarus 


Convolvulus 


Conyza 
Corchorus 
Cordia 
Corypha 
Coſtus 
Cotyledon 
Craſſula 
Cratægus 
Cratæva 
Crinum 
Crotolaria 
Croton 
Cucumis 
Cucurbita 
Cupreſſus 
Curcuma 
Curenligo 
Cuſcuta 
Cycas 
Cyclamen 
'Cyliſta 
Cynometra 
'Cynoſurus 
Cyperus 
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